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“In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate!” 

CHAPTER I. 


I will state at the outset 1 * * that as the author of the T&rikh-i - 
Nizami 8 lias given an account of the nobles of the realm 
immediately after his history of the empire, and as most of 
them are now dead, and gone to perdition , 8 

[In no one have I seen fidelity, 

If thou hast found one who possesses it convey to him my 
blessing.] 

I will refrain from polluting the nib of my pen with a descrip¬ 
tion of such worthless wretches, and will commence with the 
enumeration of some of the holy men of the age, for an account 
of noble men whe have chosen the way of God is in every way 
to be preferred to an account of scoundrels and debauchees. Aud 
so will I not be a mark for threats and comminutions . 4 * 6 * (“ Throw 
dust on the faces of those who praise without stint,” and again, 
may God protect us from the wickedness of tyrants.” b ) An 
account of the base acts of the followers (of the Divine Faith)/ 


l literally, M lot it not bo concealed,” a common form of com¬ 

mencing a bistory. 

8 Ni&imu-’d-Um Ahmad, vide Am+-Akbari passim, His history is generally 
known as the Tabaqdt-i*Akbari. 

* Such expressions as this explain Badaoni’s reason for keeping this history 
secret. The literal translation is “ aud have not been pardoned.’ 1 

4 Le.j “ were I to mention these men at all I could only mention them in 
such a manner as would load to my being persecuted, for I will not give 

praise where it is not due. I will therefore keep silence regarding thorn,” 

6 Two pious ejaculations in Arabic, the former, which is ouo of the 
or traditional sayings of Muhammad, denouncing flatterers, while 
the latter pruys for protection from tyrants. 

• Theso are evidently the persons intended by the word Haddoni 

us a good Muslim was much scandalized by the strange freaks of the followers 
of this new rcligiou of Akbar’s. 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted may be thus 
described 

Their letters do not spell sense , 1 2 * 

Nor do their thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

Think meanly of the base, and of those whose faith is weak, 
Form the same estimate of the latter as of the former. 

When one can call to mind one’s friends, 

And so make the heart a garden of sweet memories 

Pity were it to mention one’s enemies 

For that were to quit the sweet garden for the midden . 8 

The holy men by whose noble existence the reign of Akbar 
2. Shall was adorned have now, for the most part, withdrawn, as 
the \inqd s retires to the mountains of Qaf, to the neighbourhood 
of the Great God. It is as though they had all conspired together 
to roll up and remove the baggage of life from this dwelling of 
care and deceit and to take up their abode in the home of joy 
and bliss. And now of that caravan not one remains to encourage 
stragglers. 

“ The mansions are deserted, temporary and permanent 
dwelling alike, 

“ Nothing remains but owls and rubbish.” 4 * 

I shall begin with that class of men who were regularly 
employed in the Imperial service until 6 * their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was as manifest as the sun at midday. 

1 The reforonce to the idiomatio use of the word vj>^ ( harf ) “ a letter of 
the alphabet ” aB in the phrase liJtij v-5^, “ to talk,” is hard to reproduce 
in a translation. The moaning of the line is :—“ The letters (or sounds) of 
which their talk is composed do not spell (or make) souse.” 

lit., ‘ dustbin,’ otherwise 1 the furnace used for heating a bath.’ 
The unsnvonriness of the latter would be due to the nature of the fuel used. 

2 A fabulous bird, described as being “ known as to name, but unknown 
as to body.” ItB abode is in Qaf, a mountain encircling the world, which 
mny be described iu much the same terms as is the bird. In practical, as 
opposed to mythical geography, the name is given to the Caucasus. 

* This Arabic couplet iB clearly a parody on the opening couplet of the 

fourth qapdah of the In the second hemistich the word f*° 

appears in the text, and also iu MSS. (A) and (B), This does not make 

sense. I prefer to read 

* ^ in the text, despite the clear meaning of the passage and the 

authority of both MSS. 
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1. MiyA& HAtim of Samiuial. 1 * * 

(May Ood sanctify his tomb.) 

Miyaa Hatim* was a profound sage who passed very many 
years in teaching. He was endowed with both inward and out¬ 
ward perfection. While he was engaged in acquiring knowledge 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy , 8 and, forsaking scholastic 
disputations, attached himself as a disciple to his teacher, Shaikh 
Azlzu-’llah, a learned man of Xalamba , 4 * who was of those who 
are truly wise in the way of God, and was one of the most 
highly regarded of the holy men of his time. He also spent 
some time in the service of Shaikh ‘Alau-’d-Din CishtI 6 * of Dihli, 
(may God sanctify his soul!) following his rule, and obtained 
from both of these holy men permission to perfect their students 
and disciples. At the time when he was first drawn towards 
God he wandered about for ten years, bareheaded and barefooted, 
in the waste country round about Sambhal and Amroha , 6 and 
during all this time his head touched not bed or bolster. He 
was a man who took keen pleasure in contemplating God and 
whom the singing of God’s praises threw into an ecstasy of delight, 
and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name of God was on his 
tongue. In his last years the intoxication of joy which he 
experienced in his love for God so overpowered him that to, 
listen but for a short space to the chanting of God’s praises 


l Sambhal was then the principal town of the Sarledr of tho same name 
in the Suba of Dihli. It i'b now a Talj?Il town and Municipality in tho 
Muradabad District. N.-W. P. 

* Vide Vol. I (trans. Banking), p. 428. 

* l.e. t the ecstasy of the $ufi8, or mystics of Islam, which will be des¬ 
cribed hereafter. 

4 Now a municipal town in the Sara! Sidhu Tahfil of the Multan District, 

Panjab. (Hunter's “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” xiii., 163.) Vide Baduoni 

I. (trans. Ranking), p. 389 n 2. 

4 A family and order of ascetics. Vide Ain~i-Akbari, YoJ. III. trans. 
Jarrett, pp. 354, 357, 361, 369, 370, 422. Also Tuzuk-i-Jahanyiri , ‘Aligafh 
edition (1864), p. 1, and preface, pp. 3, 4. Ain-i-Akburt, Vol. I- (trans. Bloch- 
mann), p. 309, Qdnun-ulslum (Ja'far Sharif and Dr. Herklots) ©d., 1832, 
p. 289, and Akbarnama text, p. 154. 

* A town in the Sarkar of Sambhal, Suba of Dihli. Vide Ain-i-Akbaii t Vol. 
1. (trans. Jarrett/, p. 289. 
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placed him beside himself. He had not the strength to listen to 
hymns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Sambhal, 
3. and there entered the service of the Shaikh, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qasida-yi-burda ,* and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz-i-fiqh-i- 
Hanafi .* The Shaikh thon enrolling me among his direct 

disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap and the tree 8 which, descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyan Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (t.c., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
which he was to acquiro). And for this praise bo to God. In 
the year 969 A.H. (A.D. 1561*2) the holy Shaikh went into 
God’s Presence, and the words “ tho wise darvisk ” 4 give the 
date of his death. May God make his dust fragrant! And it so 
happened that my father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in tho same year. One might say that the position in 


l There are two Qafidah s which go by this name. The former, the original 
Qafidatii-'l’biu'dak, was written by Ka'bu-’bnu-Zuhair, ir. praise of Muhammad, 
(luring tho latter’s lifetime. Muhammad bestowed upon tho poet as a reward 
his own burdak or cloak of stripod cloth of Yaman. Hence the name given 
to the poem. Tho latter was written by Shaiklj Sharafu-’d-Din Abu 
‘Abdu-‘llah Muhammad bin Sa‘Id Bu?iri, who died iu 694 A.H. (1294 A.D.), 
and was at first named Al Kawdkibu’'d-dqrriyah or “ glittering stars.” 
varioas reasons aro given for the bestowal on it of tho name Qafulatu-’l- 
burdah. This latter poem was also writton in praise of Muhammad. (Vide 
Hdji Khnlfd Fluogel, 1845, Vol. IV., 523-533.) The latter poem is tho better 
known of the two, and it was probably this that Badaoni learnt. 

* This book was probably the JCanzu-'d-daqd, iq fi furu'i-’l-Hanafiyyah by 
ghaikh Al Imam Abu-’l-Barakat ‘Abdu-’lluhi bni-Ahmad, known as 
dmi-’n-Nasafi vide Hdji Khalfd. Vol. V. (ed. 1850), pp. 249-253. The author 
died in 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.). 

5 *rT" (Shajara) or (Shajar-ndma) a list of saints, or holy 

predecessors, which is drawn up in the form of a genealogical tree, and 
should go back to tho time of Muhammad. It is delivered into the hands 
of a student when he is made either a murid (disciple) or Khali{ah (depaty) 
as evidence of his spiritual descent. Vide Qaain-i-Isldm by Ja'far Sharif 
and Dr. Horklots (1832), pp. 283, 300. 

4 (jij (darvi§K-i-ddnishmand) giving the figures 

4 + 200 + 6 +10 + 300 + 4 +1 + 60 + 300 + 40 + 50 **■ 4 « 969. 
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which he stood to the Shaikh as his disciple made it necessary 
that ho should so follow him. 

II. Shaikji Jalalu’-d-DIn op Thanesar. 

He was the &halifah 1 * * or deputy of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus 
of Gangoh 8 (may God sanctify their tombs!) His attainments, 
both in exoteric and in esoteric learning, were great, and he 
employed himself in imparting instruction in divinity and in the 
spreading abroad of those branches of knowledge which are, 
as the subject of divine revelation, certainly proved. In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent his valuable time 
in reading through the blessed Qur’an , in performing works of 
supererogation, and in praiso and prayer. When he was ninety- 
three years of age he was exceedingly weak and feeble, so that 
there seemed to be nothing remaining of him but skin and bone. 

Couplet. 

When the veins of an aged man, in consequence of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin. 

Then it is that he becomes, as it were, a ruler to guide 
disciples in the way of righteousness. 8 

And although he had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise up 4 * and to move about, and used, in 4. 
consequence of his feebleness and weakness, to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did he hear the call to 
prayer than he would, without the assistance of anybody, rise 


l Vide snpra, note 1. 

8 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I. (trans. Blochmann), pp. 538, 64(i, and Yol. III. 
(trana, Jarrett), p. 374, ‘Abdu-T-Quddiis asserted that he was descended 
from Abu Hanifah. He died in A.H, 959 (A.D. 1543) and was buried at 
Gangoh, where he had lived. Gangoh is a town now in the Sahiiranpur 
Dist. N.-W. P. 

A The translation may not porhapB render the meaning of this couplet 
clear, owing to a confusion of terms. The word Jam* (mis fur ) means “a 
ruler,” the instrument for ruling lines. In the original Persian a comparison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an emaciated old man, grown old 
in the way of holiness, and the rnler which directs the pen, or rather the 
hand of him who holds the pen, in a straight line. 

4 The text omits the words (bar khdstan) “ to r : ^o up,” as does 

also MS. (B). In inserting them I follow MS. (.A). 
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'wp, put on Ins shoes, take his staff in his hand, perform his 
ceremonial ablutions by himself and without any help, and stand 
Up for his prayers . 1 This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his couch . I twice had the honour of 
attending on him, once in the year H. 969 (A.D. 1561-2), in 
Agra, when he had come there to settle the matter of his aima* 
holding in Thanesar 8 and to have the subject represented, and 
again in the year A.EL. 981 (A.D. 1573-4) when I was accom¬ 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh Mirza. 4 He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. Ho 
bade farewell to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May God remember him to his good! 

HI. Shaikh Mohammad Ghacs of Gwahyar . 6 

He was the disciple of Shaikh Zuliur and Haji Ijluzur, other- 


1 The miraculous part of this fact is that tho ceremonial prayors of 
Muslims contain various genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to tho 
standing position. The ceremonial prayers are recited five times every day. 
This was no moan performance for an old man of 93 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions. If what Badiioni says is true the 
probability is that Shaikh Juliilu-’d-Din, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exhausted him that ho could not undergo any exertion in addition 
to them, kept his bed except at prayer times, reserving all his strength for 
his religious exercises. 

* Lands held on aima tenure were rent-free grants given as madad-i - 
wa'ifh, or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For an account 
of the troubles that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with aima holdings ride Badiioni, Yol, IT. text pp. 204-5, traus. 
pp. 207-8. 

8 A mahall in the sarkur of Sarhind, Subah of Dihll and a placo of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus (Am-i-Afcban (traus.), Vol. II. 281). It is now 
a small town in the Ambula district, Panjiib. 

* This happened before Badiioni left the service of Husain Khan for that 

of the Emperor. Husain Khan, nicknamed Tukriya , or “the patchcr,” from 
his having ordered Hindus, as unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garments 
near the shoulders, was “ tho Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign” 
(Bloohmaim). For accounts of him vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. (trans. 
Blochmann), p. 372. He was Badaoni’s first patron. Ulugh Mirzii (whose name 
had been changed from Sikamlar to Ulugh by tho Emperor Humayun) was 
the eldor son of Ulugh Muza, the eldest sou of Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
of the House of Timur. Muhammad Sulfun Mirza was tho great-great- 
grandson of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the second son of Timur. He was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 8 (iwalior, ihc famous fortress. 
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wise known as Haji Hamid, and his spiritual descent could be 
traced back, through the line of the Sh'ittfiri order of ascetics 
to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam, 1 the prince of knowers of God. 
(May God sanctify his soul!) When entering on the religious 
life he spent twelve years on the lower slopes of the hills of 
Canar 8 and the adjoining country, practising the most severe 
austerities, having his dwelling in caves and subsisting on the 
leaves of trees. He was an acknowledged master in the science 
of exorcism, 3 he possessed supernatural power, and was drawn 
in a mysterious manner towards God. 4 Ho obtained leave to 
practise this science ( sciL exorcism) from his elder brother, 
Shaikh Buhlul, 6 who was a worker of miracles and wonders. 

I Shaikh Bayazid of Busl.am (a small town in tho hills of Tnbaristan, 
between the ancient-city of Itai and Nishapitr) was originally named 'Jdnl’ur, 
and founded the Taifiiriyuh order of ascetics. Ho is said to have been born 
in A.H. 136 (A.D. 753-4) and to have died at Bun|;am, tho date of his death 
being variously given as A.H. 231, 234, 261, 262 and 269. Ono of his 
“spiritual descendants” was Shaikh ‘Abdu-^irdi-i-Shattan. was founded tho 
Shattun order. Ho came from Persia to India and died in whoro ho 

is buried, in A.H. 809 (A D. 1406). Jahangir erected a mausoleum over' 
his tomb in Mandu. Tho word (Shaft art) is derived from the 

Arabic root {Shatura) meaning “he travelled in the direction of’* 

Its meaning as appheu to ‘Abdu- Iiuh and his followers is “ one who outstrip? 
and is qnick in attaining nearness to God.” In the language of the order 
(Hlm-i-^atarah) means “ the working and aspirations of the 
son].” From tho facta of BaduonI applying tile title Sultan to Shaikh 
Bayazid, and of Shaikh Muhammad’s penanco of twelve years it is pretty 
clear that their conceptions of Bayazid were coloured by the ridiculous 
Indian legends concerning him,—unsavoury stories showing* a strong bias 
towards Hindu superstitions, and coined by wandering faqirs in order to 
invest with a spurious Banctity a cenotaph which they had erected in 
liiiyazid's name at Cutgahv (Chittagong). 

* The ramous fort on the Ganges, nineteen miles above B&niiras. 

8 U**| Vide Qdnnn-i-hldm (Ja‘far Sharif and Dr. Herklotg, 1832) 

c. XXIX. Shaikh Muhammad wrote a book under the title of 
{Aljawdluru-’l-Khams) “ the five jewels.” It is divided into live parts:—11) 
on the worship of Gor\, (2) on the ascetic life, (3) on exorcism, (4) on the 
recital of God’s praises, (5) on the acts of tnoBe followers of tho true path 
who have attained to knowledge. 

4 c-xka. Vide art. in Sprenger’s edition of tho Iffilahdta *>- 

Qujiyyah. 

b M8S. (A) and (B) have a word which looks like (yhdl) but 

( Buhlul) is undoubtedly the correct reading. 

# 



His late Majesty, the Emperor Humayun, on whom God’s mercy 
has descended, had the greatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, so much so that there were Very few that ranked with 
them in his estimation. From these venerable ,men he learnt 
the science of exorcism. After the rebellion in India, when SJjir 
6. Shah began to oppress Shaikh Muhammad, he betook himself 
to Gujarat where also he brought princes and rulers under the 
yoke of subjection to him and 1 belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh Wajihu-’d-Din 
too, a knower and a % doer of the things that belong to God, a 
profound thinkor and a teacher, drew upon his shoulders the 
saddle-cloth of obedience to Shaikh Muhammad. All these things 
are au indication of the Shaikh’s perfections and of his power of 
working miracles. Many other great and famous holy men in 
Dihli, Gujarat, and BangAl have risen from the fringe of his robe, 8 
and memorials of his perfection still remain in Hindustan. One 
day in the year H. 966 (A.D. 1558-9) I saw him from afar off, 
riding along in the market place at Agra, a throng of the common 
people surrounding and preceding him, so that no one could pass 
through the crowd. In his courteous humility his head was 
never for one moment still, as he returned the salutations of the 
people on either side of him, bowing continually down to bis 
saddle-bow. It was in this year that he came from Gujarat to 
Agra, and with much exhortation and persuasion, availing him¬ 
self of the iulluence of those about the Court, enrolled the 
Emperor Akbar, then a youth, among his disciple*, but the 
Emperor soon rejected his teaching, and since Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad’s companiouship was distasteful to the Khan-i-Kluinan. 
liairam Khan,* and to Shaikh Gada'i, 6 lie withdrew, ill pleased. 


* The text omits the words after ), 

although they apponr iii 

both MSS. 

8 The text omits tho word cbi* after although it appears in both 
MSS. Sjhnikli Wajihu-’d-Din is mentioned in tho 7 'abuqdt-i-Akbari, vide also 
Atn-i-Aklavi I. (traus. Blochmann) passim and Akbarndma (text), III. 63-744. 
8 t.s., have “ sat at hiR feet.” 

* Tho famons Bairiitn Khiio, Khand-Khanan. also entitled Khan Baba 
He was Akbur’s atdliq or tutor. He was assassinated by an Af^au named 
MubHiak on the 14th Jamadi 1. A II. 90b (A.D. 1561). 

* Siinikh (iadai was a Slii'ah who hod been ap|»ointed Sadvu-'s-^ufir.r on 
the recommendation of Bairaui Khan, whom he hud joined in Gujarat He 
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to Gwaliyar, where he spent his time in perfecting his disciples, 
and, having built an hospice, occupied himself with the ecstatic 
dances of darvishes, 1 chanting, and giving way to transports of 
Religious ecstasy.* He himself also wrote books on these subjects. 
Clad in the garments of poverty he held a high and majestic 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a karor of 
tankas . 8 Whomsoever he saw, were he a beggar even, he treated 
with great honour, standing before him. For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to poverty blamed him, 
and denied (that he was a true ascetic). 4 But Q-od alone knows 
what his motives were in this matter. 

Couplet. 

Since God in His omniscience alone knows whether a soul is 
to be rejected or accepted, 

“ Judge not lest thou be judged." 5 

*In the year H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3), after completing hia eightieth 

was Sadr till A.H. 968. Vide Badaoni, Vol. IT, text, pp. 29, 30, trans., pp. 
22, 23, 24. For the disappointment of Shaikh Muhammad Ghana at Court 
vide Badaoni, Vol. II, text, pp. 34, 35, trans., pp. 28, 29. 

I (fianu<‘)> 3 ( vajd ). 

8 The tanka was worth about 4<£. Badaoni’a statement means that Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus had a yearly allowance of £166,666. 13s. 4 d.. or its 
equivalent in land. It is hardly possible that he can hare poflTseBsea such a 
grant, either in land or money. Badaoni probably uses the word indefi¬ 

nitely, to signify “ a large sum,” or it may be that the tanka referred to was 

6 

the tanta-yisiydh, a copper coin, worth only-- of the silver tanka, ( vide 

64 

Badaoni, Vol. I, trans. Banking, p. 87, n. 1.) This wonld bring Shaikh 
Mnfyammad’B annnal allowance to £15,625 sterling, still an incredibly large 
sum. 

♦ The objection of other " holy men ” to the manners of Muljammad 
Ghaus will be understood by those who hare any experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most “ holy men ” in India. Affecting 
complete indifference to all worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior sanctity by means of a demeanour of insult¬ 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact. 
Numerous instances of this occnr in history, the eccentricities of “holy 
men ** being generally tolerated, just as the quips of professional jesters 
were formerly tolerated in Europe. 

* Literally “ Beware of bringiug forward the faults of others, for to do so 
is a fault in thee.’ 1 
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year, he died in Agra, leaving this world for the next, and waft 
buried in Gwaliyar. He was generous to a degree, and it is Raid 
that the word “ I ” never passed his ftps, and that he always 
referred to himself as “ this humble one.” So particular wns he* 
in this matter that even when giving away corn in charity he 
would say Mtm and AYm, 1 give this much corn to such an one,” 
in order to avoid the necessity of saying “ I.” May God shower 
his mercy plenteously upon him ! 

IV. Shaikh Burhan. 

Burhan was an ascetic of great resignation and piety, and a 
very prince among those who have chosen a life of religious 
seclusion and retirement, and of independence of worldly con¬ 
cerns. It is said that he was once for three days in company 
with Miyan Ilahdad of Bari,* of the spiritual line of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 3 (may God sanctify his 
soul), there being only one intermediary between them, and that 
it was on that occasion that he acquired this excellence, and 
attained to perfection. He had subjected himself to severe dis¬ 
cipline and possessed great self-control. For nearly fifty years 
(before his death) ho had abstained from flesh-meat and from 
most other articles of food and drink, contenting himself with a 
little milk and some sweet-meats ; and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drinking water, so that to outward appearance 
he was an incorporeal spiritual form, supernaturally illuminated. 
He had in Kalpi a very small and dark cell in which he constantly 

1 i e. p and is), the letters of which the word y* is composed. This 
practice may appear to bo an absurd affectation of humility, but it must be 
remembered that too free a use of the first person, whether in writing or in 
conversation iB, evon at the present day, and among men who lay no special 
claim to sanctity, considered a broach of etiquette among Orientals. 

* There are throe places of this name given by Sir W. W. Hnnter in his 
Imperial Qazettccr of India. One is a town in Tahsil Sidtmuli, Dist. Sitapiir, 
Ondh ; another is a village in the Garhwtil State, N.*W. P.; and the third is a 
town in the Dholpur Stato, liajpntana. I cannot identify the BliySn’s abode. 
Bin was also the name given by Akbar to the Diiiib between the Biyah and 
the Ravi. Four worthies of the name of llahdiid are commemorated in 
this Vol., m : Nos. XIII, XXXV, LX III and LXX, ch. ii. 

i At one time the capital of a Muhammadan kingdom. Now the chief 
town of the District of the same name in the N.-W. P. Mir Sayyid Mnb&m- 
mud, the Mahdut't will be subsequently referred to. 
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sat, engaged in reciting God’s praises and iu meditation and 
contemplation. Ho used also to retaiu liis breath, 1 * * after the 
fashion of the MahdavU , and although he had never studied any 
of the sciences treated of in Arabic literature ho used to give most 
eloquent dissertations on the Qur'an. He was a reader of the 
secrets of human hearts. When I was returning from Canar 
(Chunar) in A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) during the rule of 
‘Abdu-’llah Khan the IJzbak* I spent a night in attendance on the 
Shaikh , whose conversation was sublime. He recited, appositely 7. 
to the occasion, some of his own Hindi poetry of which the 
subjects were exhortation, admonition, mysticism, 8 the longing 
of the human soul for God, 4 the Unity of God, and withdrawal 
from the world. The uext day Alihr ‘All Sildfiz, 5 * * who, in Bpito 
of his friendship towards holy men, was to some extent a slave 
to his own Turkish nature, and was something of a bully and a 
tyrant, 

[I have been the slave of that man of perfect nature, from 
the day on which he said, 

“ Tho Turk, though he become a mulld , can never become a 
man.”] 

was liononred, by means of an introduction from me, with an 
interview with the Shaikh . Now it so happened that about an 

l (pds-i-anfds) lit. “guarding, or liolding, tho inspirations and 

respirations,” Hindustani (•£ (dumbafhdnd j and {dam sddhnd). 

A practice borrowed from Hindu uscetics. 

* Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, (trans. Blochmaan), pp. 320-1. Ho was a 
noble of Hamayun's Court. Having been by Akbar appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Mtlwa, he ro-oouqnored that province and reigned in Mnndu like a 
king, whence tho expression in the toxt. Akbar moved against him und he 
fled. After many wanderings and vicissitudes ho made his wny to Juunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khau-i-Zaman (A.H. 
974-A.D. 1567). 

S i JjAJ (tafavneuf) the mysticism of the $ufii, 

4 (?auq). Vide If(ildhdtu-'$-§Hjiyyah (Dr. Sprenger, 1845), p. 162. 

8 In the previous year (A.H. 966-A.D. 1558-9) Milir 4 Ali Khan iSilduz 

bad been sent to Canar to treat with Jftmnl Khun, the Afghan commandant, 
who wished to hand over the fort to the Mughals for a consideration. Jams! 

Khun, however, did not deem Akbar’s offer of five panjanats near Jaunpur 
sufliciout and the negotiations fell through, whereupon Mihr ‘AH returned 

to Agra with fiadnoui who had accompanied him to Canar. Mihr ‘Ali who 
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hour before thii time he had severely beaten and kicked some of 
his servants and attendants, and had abused them in most un¬ 
becoming language before mounting his horse to go for a ride. 
When we sat down together the first words the Shaikh uttered 
were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him!) said, ‘ The 
(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with his hand and with his tongue.’” The Shaikh uttered 
this precious aphorism and sublime truth with special reference 
to the occasion, and Mihr ‘Ali rose to his feet for the purpose of 
excusing himself, and, after expressing his contrition and shamo 
he begged the Shaikh to reoite the fdtihah 1 on his behalf, offering 
to him, at the same time, something by way of a present, which 
was not accepted. 

The Shaikh reached the age of nearly one hundred years and 
departed this life in the year A.H. 970 (A.D. 1562-3). I have 
made the following chronogram on his death:— 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints.* 

In accordance with the terms of his will he was bnried in the 
cell to which he had retired—may God shed light upon his 
resting-place! 

V. §HAi£g Muhaiimad-i-Kambu , 3 of Sambhal. 

He belonged to the Qddiri 4 order. On first entering the reli- 
g. giouB life he subjected himself to a most rigorous discipline. He 
was a man who was mysteriously drawn towards God 6 and was 
subject to fits of religious ecstasy. He had a sweet voice and 
when he was in one of his fits of ecstasy he would chant so 


was at this time a Beg was afterwards created Khdn and Governor of Citor 
(Ohitor). For an account of Mihr ‘All’s mission vide Badaoni, Vol. II., text, 
pp. 32-34; trans., pp. 26-28. Mihr ‘All had evidently a great regard for 
Badioni. 8ildu% is the name of a Caghatai clan. 

I The opening chapter of the Qur’an. Its recital, in combination with a 
gift made to a holy man, forms an offering to God. 

« giving 300 + 10 + 600 + 1+6 + 30 + 10+1 + 2 + 6 + 4 -970. 

3 The name of a tribe to whioh the famous Shahbiiz Khan. Commander of 
two thousand in Akbar’s reign, belonged. Vide Am-t-AHari, Vol. I (trans. 
Blochmann), pp. 399-402. 

* A religious order founded by Shaikh Muhiyyu-’d-dm ‘Abda-’I-Qadir-i-Jili, 
a Sayyid of the race of tfusain. Jil is a village near Baghdad. Vide Ain-i* 
Akbart , text IL, 212. 

3 (*«ug) vide Iftildhatu-’t-fifiyyah (Sprenger) su6 vocc. 
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sweetly as to touch the hearts of all who hoard him ; the flavour 
of that ecstatic song still lingers on the palate of ray soul. In 
his earlier years he acquired exoteric knowledge and was engaged 
in teaching. He had an ardent love for such forms as display, 
in their beauty, the power of the Creator, nor was he ever at 
any time free from the bonds of that love which is transferred 
from the Creator to the creature, 1 * and when in these bonds he 
lost all self-control, and, putting aside all dissimulation and 
restraint took no account of the praise or blame of others, carcloss 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. For this reason 
was he known as Shaikh Muhammad-i^isjiiq, or “ the lover.” 
In A.H. 985 (A.D. 1579) he transferred the baggage of his 
existence to that land where the soul is united to God. 8 The 
words “ the sixth of Shavval” 3 * * give the date of his death. May 
God make his soul fragrant! 

VI. §HAiKj_r Fakbru-’d-DIn. 

He was an old man in whom shone the Divine Light, ascetic 
in his habits, having complete trust in God, and uncontrollable 
religious enthusiasm. He lived a retired and solitary life, keeping 
the door of ingress and egress shut to himself. Every Friday 

1 (jh** ('ighq-i-majazi). This expression requires some 

explanation. ia an adjective formed from the Arabic word 

which means literally “ a thing transferred from one place to another,” and 
hence “ a metaphor,” or “ trope.” It was a belief among the Sufi* that the 
love of a creature for the Creator, a love which they named ('ithq), 

might be manifested in that creature’s love for other creatures. The word 
(3^ means “ sexual love,” and was no doubt originally used by pious Sufis 
to denote the love of a creature for the Creator in consequence of the ecstatic 
nature of that love. Sotting aside the profanity of placing love for God, and 
a passion (not necessarily love) for a creature on the same, or nearly the same 
footing, it may easily be conceived that the idea that the latter differed but 
slightly in merit from the former furnished an excuse for the vilest sensuality, 
the nature of which need not be touched upon here. 

* The expression used here ( daru-’l-wifal) is a further 

reference to the STw/i-istic notion described in note 1. The mention of ( blame’ 
and ( disapprobation’ is sufficient to indicate the nature of Muhammad Kambu’s 
u love” for the creature. 

3 Jf {dkishun az SKavvdl), giving 300 + 300+40 + 1+7 + 

300 + 6 + 1+30— 986. This is a neat chronogram, the words themselves giving 

the day of the month and the letters of which they are composed tho year in 
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ho held in his hospice a mooting of $ufls^ and would insist upon 
the assembly joining iu ecstatic songs and dances, and, how much 
soever one might excuse himself from this, the Shaikh would 
work himself up into a state of religious ecstasy, and his phrensy 
would extend, in its full power, to the rest. On the conclusion 
of this religious cxcrciso food was served. The Shaikh made no 
distinction between king and beggar. Bairam KJan, the EJan-i- 
JMnan, 2 used generally to recite his Friday prayers in the 
Shaikh's masjid, and the effects of his companionship with the 
Shaikh were seen in his increased tenderness of heart. In sitting 
down aad rising, in taking food, and in all other observances of 
etiquette no difference was made by the Shaikh between him and 
anybody olse. 

9. VII. §HAI£H ‘AzIZU-’LLAH. 

He was a conspicuous example of the degree of divine know¬ 
ledge which is within the reach of man. He was a very crucible 
of love for God, in which the pure gold of his being was ever at 
melting heat, until it reached the extreme limit of refinement 
and purity. This being his condition he was constantly weeping 
in his ardent desire for God, to such an extent that the world 
lias never seen his equal. No sooner did the sound of a holy 
song or chant fall upon his ear than one would say that a violent 
wind had arisen, and was blowing through a fiery tempest. Praise 
be to God! What love and affection for God were seen in the 
noble naturo of that great man! In the phrensied dance (of 
darvishes) and when ho was vying with other mystics in working 


which the Shaikh died. A similar chronogram has beon composed for the 
date of Blbar Shah's birth, viz:— (the sixth of Muharram) 

giving A.H. 888. 

1 The mystics of Islam. Some reference to their extraordinary doctrines 
has already been mndo. Their mysticism is “ a hypertrophy of the religioug 
feelings,” “ a monomania in which man blasphemonsly attempts to fathom the 
depths of the essence of God.” (Sprenger. Preface to “ Iftildhdtu-'f-§lujiyyah” 
1845). 

* Bairam fi^an was a Sju'ah by religion. He was a pious Muslim, and 
long desired to make the pilgrimage to tho Hijlz. Her had no opportunity 
of doing so until aftor Akbar’s estrangement from him (Badooni II (text), 
p. 38, (translation^ p. 32). Ho was assassinated iu Gujarat on his way to 
Makkah, in A. II. 968 (A.D. 1560), vide Am-i-Akbari (trans. Bloohmann) II, 
p. 315. 
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himself up into a state of ecstasy, 1 * occupations which formed 
the morning and evening exercises of his blessed condition, a 
fliufc, could it have looked upon his face, would have become 
softer than wax. 

Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah had been the disciple of hiB own res¬ 
pected father, Shaikh Hasan, and acquired some of his excel¬ 
lence from his own elder brother, Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, 
the spiritual guide and master of §jjaikh Man of Pampat. 
His life was governed by the rules of poverty, indigence, and 
humility. To champion the cause of the poor and helpless who 
came to him with their complaints he would travel long distances 
on foot, even though he had at the time entered into a forty days’ 
retreat, 8 and though he had to visit the house of one who was 
without the pale of the faitli in order to gain his object. After 
successfully fulfilling the wants of the applicant he would return 
to the cell of retirement and engage in his religious exercises 
as though no break had occurred in his retreat. He used to 
give to this worship, which benefited others, precedence and placo 
before that worship the rewards of which are confined to the 
worshipper. 3 * * * * And it would sometimes happen that an unbeliever 
or an oppressor would pay no heed to his intercession on the 
first occasion, or, (knowing that the Shaikh was without), would 
purposely remain within doors, and the Shaikh would sit the 
livelong day expectant at his door, without being able to see 
his face. But on successive days* the Shaikh would go again and 


1 Vide Hughes, “ Dictionary of Islam” s. v. zikr. 

8 vi^l ( I'tikdf-i-arba'ina). “ 8ometimes a j&ahvati enters a soli¬ 

tary cell, and remains in it for forty days and nighfci, fasting from daybreak 

till sunset the whole of this period.” They “ employ their time in repeating 

the testimony of the faith, imploring forgiveness, praising God, etc.” (Lane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians,” ed. 1860, p. 244). This was the nature of the retreats 

observed by Shaikh ‘Azizn-’d-Din, and that he allowed them to be thus 

interrupted says much for his practical piety. He continued his period of 
retreat as though it had not been interrupted. 

8 The translation of this passage is unavoidably ponderous. The original 
is exceedingly neat, and, translated literally, runs, “He gavo place and pre¬ 
ference to this transitive worship over intransitive worship.” The terms are 
borrowed from grammar. The trope is somewhat obscure in English. 

* Lit. “The next day:” bnt from the use of the word Jj&°(mukarrar) 
“ frequently,” it is clear that the Shaikh did not confiuo himself to a second 
day’s attendance only. 
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a gain 1 to hi* door and would sit in silence, nor would this 
slighting treatment produce on the clear mirror of his heart, 
10. which reflected the hidden knowledge of God, the rust of resent¬ 
ment. He would thus sit until the person to whom the interces¬ 
sion was to he made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, and 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

One day the Shaikh was present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatic songs and dances, as their custom is, 2 held by 
that prince of holy men Shaikh Nizam-i-Auliya, (may God sanctify 
his most pure tomb!), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized the Shaikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over head on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hurt, but in outward appearance 3 he was in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and he was held to bo excused, but the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered senses 
by means of a severe caution, a beating, and threats of what would 
happen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, and did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge ho was perfect lnmself, 4 and used to perfect 


1 Tho text inserts hore the words }\[hi-darbar-i-n) “to his Me,” 
which occnr in neither MS., and are clearly an interpolation. They convey 
a wrong impression, for the context shews ns that the Shaikh sat at the door 
of the oppressor. If he had gone to his levee he would at least havo had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which we are told ho had not, until tho 
oppressor, hearing of tho Shaikh's continued attendance, felt compunction. 

2 This passage, and tho fact mentioned in it, that the maniac’s rnde practi¬ 
cal joko was attributed to religions ecstasy, give us some insight iuto the 
nature of the religious exercises of tho S/ifis. 

& The word hero used is (bafharah) the primary meaning of which is 
“tho external skin,” “tho cuticle, or epidermis.” If also means (ride Lane 
“ Arabic Lexicon,” sub voce.) “ tho complexion.” Tho moaning of the passage 
is clear. Tho ShaikJt did not evCn change colour. 

♦ This passage may also be translated “ In exoteric 

knowledge he was a perfect man made perfect,” if we mark the last syllable 

of <&• with I prefer to mark it with *r*- and translate it as 

above, for the mention of the Shaikh's teaching, immediately following this 

sentence, seems to me to indicate that iU. is to Ic taken as an active and 
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others, arid he used to instruct his pupils in the expounding of the 
‘ilrfl’tV and of the ‘itwln/* and of the Fususu-'l-Ifikam 1 and its 
commentary. He was also the author of some well-known works, 
among them being the llisala-yi- 1 Ainiyyah written as a. reply to 
the Ghairiyyah * of Shaikh Man of Panipat. Many obscure ques¬ 
tions relating to the unity of essence 6 are therein treated of, 4 
in accordance with the interpretation of perfect knowers of God.f 


not as a passive participle. No diacritical point is given, either in the text 
or in the MSS. 

I There are five well-known works having the word u-V ('cmi’ts) as pari 
of their title. The work here mentioned is withont any doubt the ‘/Iri’tsa-’i- 
Baydn (“ Brides of explanation”) by Shaikh Abu Muljammad Riizbihan Ibn 
AbI-’l-nn$ri-’l-BaqiH of Shiraz, the Sufi (died A.H. 606 «* A.D. 1209-10). This 
book is a commentary on the Qur’an, from the point of view of the fyufis, 
(Haji Khalfa 1Y. 195). 

* The work here referred to is the ‘Aivarifu-’l-Ma'arif — 1 “ bounty (in dif¬ 
fusing) the knowledge of God”-, a book on the mysticism of the Sufis, 

written by SjjaikJi Sjphabu-’d-din Abu Haf? ‘Umur Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
‘Abdi-’llfihi Sahravardi, who died in A.II. 032 (A.D. 1234-35). (Haji Khalifa 
1Y. 276), 

ft The Fufufu-’l-Jfikam, (articulations of the sciences), is a work by 
Mnhiyyu-’d-din Abu ‘Abdi-’llah Mnljammud Ibn ‘Ali, known as Ibn ‘Arabiyi- 
’fc/Jl’i-l-tf itiml-’l-Andaliisi (died A.H. 638 = A.D. 1240-41). The book is divided 
into twenty-seven “articulations” or “ joints,” each containing the wise say¬ 
ings of some prophet or Bage, commencing with Adam, and going on to Shitiii 
(Seth), Nul) (Noah), IdrlB (Enoch), Ibrahim (Abraham), Isljaq (Isaac) and 
others. The (reputed) sayings of our Snviour appear in the sixteenth “ arti¬ 
culation.” (Haji Khalfa IY. 426 et seqq.), 

4 I cannot find any mention of those treatises elsewhere, but it is clear 
that they were poleraioal works on the theology, or rather mysticism, of the 

«*• 

* J.«., the essential unity of all things. The doctrine of the Sufh on this 
point is practically pantheism. “All things being of God, it follows that 
thert it nothing that is not a portion of God,“—is their argument. Some 
have followed this argument to its logical conclusion by declaring that they 
themselves are God. 

* In this place the text inserts the particle j («) “ and.” The word 
is found in neither of the MSS. and destroys the sense. 

7 The expression here used is vty ( arbdb-i-ghuhud) or “lords of 

(».e., they who have experienced) ocular perception of God.” This is a Sufi - 
istic term the meaning of which is sufficiently woll represen.ed by the traus*. 
lation. Vide Iffilahatu-'f^ujiyyah nub voce 

3 
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11 . 


At the time of the EJ&n-i-Ebanan's disgrace, 1 and also for some 
years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism,* 
and digested their contents—praise be to God. In the year H. 975 
(A.D. 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words the pole-star of the path is 
gone,” 8 were found to give the date of his death. He always wrote 
himself in his treatises, writings, and letters “ the worthless atom,” 
and it was found that the words “ the worthless atom ” 4 also gave 
the date of his death. 

VIII. Shaikh SalIm-i-CishtI , 6 

He was one of the descendants of the venerable Shaikh Farid-i- 

l A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) vide Badaoni II (text), pp. 35 et seqq. 

- 

% iJjjAJ (tafawwuf) the mysticism of the Sifts- 

8 oJUi 100+9 + 2 + 9 + 200 + 10 + 100 + 400+50+40+1 + 60 

+ 4-976. 

4 Not qnite oxactiy. 5)£ give 700+ 200+ 5 +60+1+3+ 10+7-976 
vide Badaoni II. text, pp. 105-106. 

6 Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti was highly honoured by Akbar. When the emperor 
desired a son he had recourse, by the advice of his courtiers, to Shaikh Salim, 
who assured him that his prayers would be answered. Akbar promised to 
place the son, when he should be born, under the tutorship of Shaikh Salim, 
and the Shaikh stipulated that he should be named after him. This was 
agreed to. When Jodh Bai, the Jodhpur princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she was sent, when the time of her confinement 
drew near, to Shaikh Salim'B house, where she was delivered of a son, who 
in accordance with the Shaikh's stipulation was named Sulfcan Salim, and 
who afterwards succeeded to the throne as the Emperor Jahangir. In 
gratitude for the gift of a son Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to the 
tomb of Khtja Mu'inu-'d-Din Cishti in Ajmir, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelled twelve kuruh or hos a day, reaohing Ajmir 
on tho 17th day after leaving Agra, (ho must have rested several days on 
the way). Jahangir Bays that he never heard his father, drunk or sober, 
call him either Muhammad Salim or Snlfcnn Salim, but that he always called 
him Shaikhu Baba (in honour of the Shaikh). Shaikh Salim lived at Sikri, 
i village twolvo kvrith distant from Agra. The birth of Jahangir at Sikri 
nndor these circumstances caused Akbar to believe that the place was a 
particularly fortunate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fathpur Sikri, afterwards tho favourite residence of Akbar (Ain-i-Akbart, 
Vol. I. passim, Tuzuk-i JAangi■>, ‘Aligarh edition, p. land preface, pp. 2-5; 
also Badaoni, t»*xt IT 10H, .fahangir gives the distance from Agra to 

Ajmir as Ho kvtAh. 
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SLakarganj 1 (may God sanctify Lis soul), and his native place 
was Dihll. He stood in the relation of a disciple to Kb&jah 
Ibrahim (who was spiritually descended through five intermediaries 
from the most bountiful ©d/a, the ascetic Fuzail I bn ‘Iya? 1 — 
may the mercy of God be upon him !) through whose instrument¬ 
ality also he was first turned towards God. He twice travelled by 
land and sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim¬ 
age,® there to perform the duties of the pilgrimage. 4 He set 


1 One of the most famous and popular of Indian saints, possessing cenotaph 
shrines in various places in Hindustan and the Dakhan. His father, 
Karnalu-’d-Din Snlaimln, was a descendant of Faraukh §hnh, ruler of Kabul. 
He was born in A.H. 684 (A.D. 1188) “ in the Qafbah (pargana town) of 
Khotwal,” near Multan whither his father had come from Kabul, and where 
he had married. By the advice of his spiritual guide (Khija Qulbu-’d-Diu 
Bakhtyar-i-Kaki), he went through the ordinary course of studies, “ for a 
devotee without learning is the Devil’s jester.” He studied for five years in 
Qandahir, and then went to Dihll to see Qufcba-’d-DIn. There he remained 
as his disciple until his fame was so much noised abroad that ho was pestered 
by the numbers of people who came to see him, when he retired to Hansi. On 
Qufcbn-’d-Dm’a death Paridu-’d-Dm came to Dihll to sucoeed him, again 
retiring to Hansi at the earnest request of the people of that place and in 
search of peace. Being still annoyed by visitors at Hansi he made Shaikh 
Jamllu-’d-Din of that place hia deputy there, and set out in search of some 
secluded spot, at last selecting as his residence Ajudhan, since onlled Pattan 
of Farid, or Pak Pattan. There he lived and married and had a 

family. His principal troubles there were due to the jealousy ^f the local 
Qifi. For the various stories accounting for his name of Shakarpanj or 
Qanj’i-$!ui1car (treasure house of Bweets), vide Farig&ta , Bombay text. Vol. II, 
1 in tho account of his life, also Ain-i- Akkari (trans. Jarrett) III. 368, 864 
note. Farishta gives the date of bis death as A.H. 760 (A.D. 1368), a 
manifest error, as his age is given as 95, which would make the year of his 
death A.H. 679 (A.D. 1280). 

8 A1 Fu?ail Ibnu 'Iya?i-'t*TalakanI. A famous ascetic, born at either 
Abiward or Samarqand. He was called At-T51akaui from the town of Talakan 
in Khnrasan. He began life as a highway robber but was miracnlonsly 
oonverted to God. He died at Makkah in the month of Mn^arram A.H. 187 
(Jan. A.D. 803). Vide Ibn Khallikan (trans. de Slane) II. 478*480. Fu?ail’s 
name is given in the text as Fazl, though both MSS. have Fo;ail. 

• {haramaini-'tjx-$harijain) } i.e., Makkah and Madinah. 

4 vityJb ( fawafj circumambulation. Although the word is used here in 
connection with both Makkah and Mudinah, the only circnmxmbnlation 
enjoined {Qur'an xxii. *i7) is that of Mie Ka'bah at Makkah, which is per¬ 
formed seven times. The ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at any rate, at any holy place, such os the grave of a $&aifsh. 
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forth on his travels, journeying to Asia Minor, Baghdad, Syria, 
Najaf, 1 (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions, 
spending the whole year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Makkah at the time oftbhe pilgrimage, and then again 
setting out on his travels. In this manner he performed the 
pilgrimage twenty-two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of abseuce from India, and eight times during his second 
period of absence. On this latter occasion he spent four years in 
the glorious city of Makkah and four years in the delightful city of 
Madinah, and during his sojourn in Makkah he used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad’s birthday occurred in Madinah, 
and the period of the pilgrimage at Makkah. §hai(& Ya‘qfib oi 
Kashmir who accompanied Shaikh Salim gave the date of his 
latter visit to Makkah in the following couplets 

Thanks be to God, of whose more bounty 
The holy region became our halting-place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 
We answer him, “ We entered the holy region." * 

And in that country he was ’ nown as §haiMiu-l-Hind } or 
the holy man of India, He reached the age of ninety-five and 
travelled always in the path of the holy law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save him!), always observing the 
most severe austerities and the most austere discipline, to a degree 
whioh can haye been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
age. He observed, as a religious duty, the ceremonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitals of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before the weekly public prayers. 

12 . When Shaikh Man of Panipat, (may God sanctify his tomb !), 
enjoyed companionship with Shaikh Salim he put to him this 
question “ Was it induction or revelation that was the means 
of your attaining to your goal ? ” Shaikh Salim replied, “ Our 
means is ‘ heart to heart.’ ” 8 Very many holy men who have 


1 Najaf, or Mashhad ‘AH, (the shrine of ‘All) a town in ‘Iraq-i-‘Arab, on 
the Bu^r-i-Najaf (Lake of Najaf) and near the mins of Kufa. Here ‘All, 
the nephew end son-in-law of Muhammad, is buried. 

I giving 4 + 600 + 80 + 50 + 1 + 1 + 80 + 8 + 200 + 40 - 964. 

The method of the §ufis. They are “ the elect,” those to whom God 
more especially reveals Himself, drawing them to Himself with mysterious 
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reached perfection received their training in hie service and 
companionship, and became his deputies and successors. Among 
them was the Shaiffl who after being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to other disoiples, and whose 
history is wellknown. Another waB Shaikh Kamal of Alwar, an 
old man inflamed and enwrapped with zeal, resembling in dis¬ 
position the leaders among holy men. Another was Shaikh Piy&ra 
of Bangal, a man distracted with the grief of longing after God. 
His fame is great in the country of Bang&l.* Another was Shaikh 
Fatbu-'llah Tarin of Sambhal. Another was Shaikh Ruknu-’d-din 
of Ajudhan , 8 and another was Husain the }£hddim , who was the 
best of Shaikh Salim’s deputies, and the midmost pearl in the 
string (of his disciples). He was the chief decider of abstruse 
questions in the hospice at Fatbpur. When Shaikh Salim return¬ 
ed a second time to India the writer of these lines heard that he 
had attained to an extensive knowledge of, and pre-eminent profi¬ 
ciency in the Arabic language, I therefore sent him a letter 
containing two chronograms 4 of his two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above. A verbatim copy of the letter is 
set forth below. 


bonds, and inflaming their hearts with an ardeufc love for Him. Vide my 
note on their doctrines, supra. 

1 The name of this Shaikh is not given either in MS. (A) or in MS. (B). 
The general sense of the passage indicates that the name hag been omitted, 
probably by a copyist’s error. As the passage stands it is impossible to 
identify the §haikb. 

* “The original name of Bengal was Bang.” Atni-Akbari 

text, I. 388. 

8 Or Patten, where is the tomb of Shaikh Faridu-'d-din ghakarganj, vide 
supra , p. 19 n. 1. 

4 For the two ohronograms here referred to, vide Badaoni II, (text) p. 78 . 
I feel bonnd to remark here, in order to save readers who cannot avail them¬ 
selves of the original text some perplexity, that the passage just referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr. Lowe. His translation makes 
fih&ikk Salim write an Arabic letter to Badaoni, where&B it was Badaoni that 
wrote this Arabic letter to fihaikh Salim. These remarks are, I regret to say, 
absolutely necessary, as the passage in vol. II, referred to contains a refer¬ 
ence to the Arabic letter here translated, a reference which must necessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to rely on the translation, and 
who cannot be expeoted to study closely the long list of errata at the end of 
the volume. 
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Copy of the Arabic Letter written by the Author to Shaikh 
Salim-i-CMi . 

Verily the religion which is approved by God is Islam. 

Verse . 

Salutations to those who walk round the Ka'bah , 

By the circumambulation of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is consummated, 

Salutations to those who dwell in a place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgeth. 1 

I present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 
13. of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 
and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waftings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presence and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of the great kings of 
the age—the spot to be kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle—rthe titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down— 
the high presence of the sun, which stands in need of neither 
praise nor description—that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, pf him who is followed at this time, the ShaiMtuSl-IslQm, 
may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 
in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they (soil, my prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for and prayed for is from God. After the performance of 


l In both MSS. and in the text the second hemistichs of these two couplets 
are transposed, i.e., the seoond hemistich of the first couplet appears as the 
second hemistich of the second couplet and vice versti. Both the sense and 
the grammar shew that this transposition has been made. I have restored 
the hemistichs to their proper plaoes. The translation of this letter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal as possible, for the letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the author’s Arabic style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to have been well pleased. 
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what is incumbent on the neck of one of your slaves 1 and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, the 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of the pain of longing 
after you can be contained in vessels of letters, 8 should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea (become ink) 
with seven more seas s to swell its tide, in the passage of time 
and its changes. And the heart is the most faithful witness, as 
is well affirmed. 

Verse. 


“ God knows that my soul has perished 
“ With desire of thee, but thou revivest it; 4 
“ And a sight of thee, Oh, object of my desire, and my hope ! 
“ Is more pleasant to me than the world and all that it 
contains.” 


And your slave, distracted with love, has striven with an utter 
striving and has endeavoured With a supreme effort to obtain the 


1 The text has MS. (A) has whioh makes better sense and 

which is the reading adopted by me. 

* I i.e., in the vessels (or receptacles) of letters of the 

alphabet. The simile is clear. 

8 This text from the Qur'an (xxxi. 26) is not qnite fully quoted. The text 


runs 
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“ Even though all the trees oh the earth should become pens, and tho sea(ink) 
with seven more seas to swell its tide, the words of God would not be spent; 
vorily God is mighty, wise ! ” 

The misapplication of it is apparent. Badaoni substitutes for “ the words 
of God ” the affection which he bears to the §&aiih. This savours somewhat 
of irreverence, and reminds us of the way in which Scripturo was quoted in 
the days of Praise-God Barebone. 

* This Hemistich appears, both in the text, and in the two MSS. in the 
following form:— 

The hemistich, thus written, will neither scan nor make sense. The text has 
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felicity 1 of enjoying your noble company, and of hearing some 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my designs, and 
ascent to the heaven of eminence is no easy matter. 

Verse. 

It is not everything that man desires that he obtains, 

The wind blows in the direction whicli the shipB do not 
desire. 

14. In spite of this my reliance on the noble beneficence 8 of God is 
firm, and my hope in His gracious and boundless favours is 
sincere, (my hope being) that my eye may be suffused with light 
by the sight of your beauty, even as my heart is filled with the 
contemplation of the idea of you. Verily, God answereth our 
prayers and doth not disappoint us. 

* 

Verse. 

I place my hope in God for the attainment of gifts, 

And my Lord is the giver of what his slave desires. 

And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that you should 
give me to read an odour-diffusing epistle and send for me with 
a kind invitation. It is not fitting that the footsteps of my pea 
should wander more than this over the carpet of familiarity, and 
that the dove of composition should (any longer) sing on the 
branch of the tree of glee, and it is best to stop short at this 
period, and most meet and fitting to curtail (my letter) at the 
point of prayer (for you). May your exalted nature not cease 


a footnote “ Sic in all three copies; a word has evidently been omitted 
here.’ 

Mr. It. F. A zoo, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examinors, informs me 
that these lines are a quotation, though he cannot remember from where 
and that the correct reading of this hemistich is 

- t 

cJ] vJoJl li 

I have therefore adopted this reading, and have translated accordingly. 

1 The text has a misprint for J*- 

- The text and MSS. have AxgJ il| which does not make sense. We 
should read il| - j*lyfj {abdin) is a word not known in Arabic, 
hut in Indian Arabio it is used as the plural of i*/ (karam), and, ns 
Badaoni’s letter is distinctly Indian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt this 
reading 
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to be protected from the casualties of ill-haps and secured from 
the lightning-like mishaps of night and day. 

Verse, 

May you last as long as time, 0 refuge of the people of the 
time! 

This is the prayer of all creatures. 

May God answer the prayer of his servant, by the right of him 
after whom there comes no one.” 1 

This letter was dated in the course of the years mentioned 
above. When I paid my respects, to the Shaikh in the year H. 976 
(A.D. 1568-69) having been introduced by Shaikh A‘zam of 
Badaon, who was both son-in-law and cousin to Shaikh Salim, he 
asked me “ How has the position of the tomb of the prophet* 
(may God bless and save him) been determined in the books of 
i the sayings * with regard to the tombs of tho two Shaikhs ? 8 

I The text rightly reads J| instead of the of the MSS. " He 
after whom there comes no one ” is Mohammad, “ the last of the prophets ” or 

O' $ ' «* 

the " seal of the prophets.” Muhammad said of himself }f “ There 

is no prophet after me.” 

* *tij izJLtj lit, “tho resort of apostleship” The word used here is to 
compound adjective formed from this expression, and is impossible of trans¬ 
lation. I have translated the word (Surat) “fornr,” by the word 

“portion,” for that word best conveys the true meaning of the passage. 
Vide next note. 

8 The two Shaikh * are Abu Bakr and ‘TTmar, who are buried, in graves 
adjoining Muhammad’s, within tho precincts of the Maejidu-’n-Nabawt, or 
“ the prophet’s mosque ” at Madinah. The threo tombs are, or are supposed 
to be within the hujrah (chamber), so called becauso it was the room of 
‘Ayisbah, Muhammad’s favourite wife. Tho hujrah is “ separated on all sides 
from the walls of the mosqae by a passage about 26 ft. broad on the south 
Bide, and 20 on the eastern. The reason of this isolation has been before 
explained, and there is a saying of Muhammad’s, “ 0 Allah! cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idolatrous adoration ! May Allah’s wrath fall 
heavy upon tho people who make tho tombs of their prophets places of 
prayer! ” Inside there are, or are supposed to be, three tombs facing the 
south, surrounded by stone walls without any aperture, or, as others say, by 
strong planking. Whatever this material may be, it is hung outside with a 
curtain, somewhat like a large “ four-post bed.” (Vide Burton’s “ Pilgrimage 
to El-Medmah and Meccah, ed. 1855, II. o. xvi).” The question put by 
ghaikh Salim to Badiooi was put, no doubt with a view to testing the visitor’s 
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(may God regard them both with favour!)” I said “ In such a 
way, and others have said 4 in such another way.’” He said, 
44 Sahrawardi, in the 4 WHqi'a-yi-Jjj&iqaS 1 where he verifies the 
forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state¬ 
ment of the case.” In accordance with the Shaikh's exalted com¬ 
mand I remained for two days with Shaikh A 4 zam, who has been 
15 . already mentioned, in a cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the Shaikh. Then J obtained leave 
to depart for Basawar. 2 Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the Shaikh , and one of his extraordinary acts 3 which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpur he 
never wore anything on the upper part of his body but a shirt of 
a single thickness of fine cotton cloth, 4 woven thin, and' an upper 
garment of muslin, 6 and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


knowledge of controversial works. There are few more fruitful subjects of 
controversy among Muslims than the relative positions of the tombs of 
Muhammad, Abu Baler and ‘Umar. This is necessarily so, as the question is 
utterly indeterminable, unless the hujrah should be violated, an act of which 
ho Muslim would be capable. The utility of the controversy is not apparent. 
From what Muhammad himself is reported to have said (vide supra) it was 
clearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored. Such a wish is little 
likely to be respected by Indian Muslims, who are only too ready to perform 
the ceremony of tawif , whioh should be restricted to the Ra'bah, at the 
shrine of any petty saint. Vide Burton’s strictures on the oonduct of Indian 
pilgrims at Makkah and Madinah, passim. 

1 This work is not mentioned by Haji Khalifah. It was possibly a contro¬ 
versial work on the unedifying subject mentioned in the last note. 

* The text hasj^Uj with a footnote variant, MS. (A) hasjjlAj 

and MS. (B). whioh last is the reading that I have adopted. 

* “ miracles.” There are, pace Badaoni, no “highlands’^ %jf ) 
in Fatbpur Sikri, and it is not surprising that a man who had travelled for 
years in colder countries than India, undergoing the hardships which were, 
in those days, inseparable from travel, ( j** I ), should have felt the 
cold, even in the cold weather, at Fatfcpur Sikri, very much less than stay-at- 
home Indians did, 

* (Khdmh). fine cotton oloth of a close texture. Its price in the reign 
of Akbar was from three rupees to fifteen muhrs per piece l adad) t Vide 
Ain-i-Afcbari text. I. 108. 

& Price Es. 4 (otherwise, from Rs. 4 to five muhrs) per piece (ibid.). 
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quadragesimal fasts of union with God 1 was half a water-melon, 
or even less than that. He passed away to the next world in the 
year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72) and the words “ the Indian Shaikh” * 
were found to give the date of his death. 

IX. §HAI£H NiZAMU-’d-DIN OP AmBETHI. 

Ambethi is the chief village of a pargana in the District of 
Lakhnau. 3 Shaikh Nizam was the disciple and pupil of Shaikh 
Ma‘ruf-i-Cishti, the line of whose spiritual descent goes back to 
Shaikh Nur Qutb-i-'Alam. He followed the ordinary rule of life 
(of an orthodox Muslim) but was at the same time drawn towards 
God in a mysterious manner. 4 Although he was at first one of 
the students of remunerative branches of knowledge 6 his exalted 
disposition yet led him to turn much towards the things of the 
next world. His eyes were ever fixed on the page and his heart 
fixed on God, nor was he neglectful of the service of eikr , 6 and 
the employment of the soul (in God’s service). 


1 Special fasts observed by devotees, vide note on supra. The only 

fast incumbent on all Muslims is the fast of Ramazan y lasting for one lunar 
month. 

* giving 300 +10 + 600 + 5 + 50 + 4 +10*=979. 

8 Vide Atri’i-Akhari (text) 1.438, where the name is spelt (Abethi). 

4 .AjAa. means an intense longing after God, tho 

result of special attraction exercised by God over the subject of the sensation. 
Here the rule of life of a Sufi (or rather the absence of any such rule) is in¬ 
structively contrasted with the rule binding on an orthodox Muslim. The $ufi 
considers himself above all ceremonial rules, and may observe them or not, as 
he likes. If he does observe them, it is more for the benefit of the weaker 
brethren, the followers of the “ holy law,” than for any advantage that might 
accrue to himself from such observance. He is “one with God,” “converted/* 
•“ saved,” and nothing he does or leaves undone can possibly affect him. 

6 3x J& o pie, the branches of knowledge by means of which one gains a 
livelihood. 

# jfb } “ remembrance” and “ recital.” A form of religious exercise adopt¬ 
ed by darvishes. It may be a physical as well as a mental exercise, being the 
recital of God’s praises, attributes, etc., either with the tongue of the flesh, 

( ) or with the “tongue of the heart” ( ); a detailed 

account of the various forms of the exercise will be found in Hughes* 
“ Dictionary of Islam ” (ed. 1885) pp. 703 et seqq. 
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Couplet. 

Not for mm moment do I turn my attention from that moon, 1 * * 
I fear left it should glance towards me and I should not be 
on the watch. 

In a short time he obtained from his spiritual guide permission 
to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples, and in the 
village of Ambethi drew his foot within the skirt of contentment 
and withheld his footsteps from the doors of high and low, going 
nowhere except to the principal masjid of the Living God (in that 
16« plaoe) and sometimes to Khairibad* to walk round the illustrious 
tomb of the venerable Shaikh Sa‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified 1) 
and to see gkaikbu-’l-Hidyah, 8 the successor of Shaikh Sufi, (may 
God sanctify his most pure tomb !), or to Gopamau, in consequence 
of the friendship which be had for Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau 4 * 
who was one of his faithful disciples, a master of perfection, 
skilled in the holy law, and abstinent, and a very wealthy man, 
The Shaikh in the early days of his student life had first been 
attracted to God in the hospice of the Q&zis father. At long 
intervals he would take the trouble to go to Fathpur, by way of 
making a tour, to see Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Ghani, 6 * who also was one 
of the greatest among famous elders, and was held in the highest 
respect. Whenever he visited the hospice of Shaikhu-’l-Hidvah 
and the other places he would give of his worldly goods a rupee, 
a tanka , or some other offering, in accordance with the saying 
** Scud presents to each other and you will love each other,”® and 


1 The word M moon ,/ is generally used in Persian poetry as a synonym for 
“ the beloved one,” tho object of the lover’s devotion. Here, in $ufi- istio 
style, it is used for God, as the Beloved of the mystic. 

8 The chief town of a sartcar of the same name in the $uba of Awadh 
(Oudh). It is near the present military cantonment at SItapur. Vide Am**- 
Akbari text, I. 437. Also Hunter’s Gazetteer, VIII. 128. It will bo observed 
that Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din used to circumambulate Shaikh Sa‘d’s tomb, a 
ceremony which should be confined to tho Kabah at Makkah. This circum- 
ambulation of the tombs of saints has probably been borrowed, like some 
other customs, by Indian Muslima from tho Hindus. 

8 Vide infra, No. XIV. 

4 Vide infrd, Chapter II, No. XLVI[. 

* Vide Chapter II, No. XXXII. 

* The text han for ■***♦>, i„ spite of the clear reading of both HSS. 

Bat the reading of the text seems, nevertheless, to be correct. 
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then would fall into an ecstasy of delight. I have heard that he 
once snatched the book “ Fususu^l-Ifikam” 1 from the hand, of 
Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, the son of Shaikhu-’l-Hidyah, who is now 
his great father’s representative and sits on his prayer-carpet of 
84a»44*dom, and, taking it from him, gave him another book, 
saying, “ Read this.” He made the books “ Ikycfn-l-'Ulum”* 
“‘Awdrif,” “ Risala+yi-Makkiyya 3 “ Adabifi-'l-Muridin” * [and 
other books of the same sort, the pivot on which his doctrine and 
practice turned, both in his religious duties and in the daily busi- 
ness of life. He always first recited the midday prayers with the 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited the regular Friday 
prayers. In the kkutbah 6 he altogether omitted the praises of 
kings. I saw him reciting the Friday prayers with his shoes on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostleship, (may 
God bless and save him !) recited his prayers with his shoeB on/' 
On one occasion one of his pupils desired to learn a lesson from 
the book known as Kafiyah , 6 asking for the Shaikh's blessing on 

“ Articulations of the Sciences.” Vide note on this work, 

swpra. 

8 The “ lhya , U' t ulum\-'d'din ” by the Shdfti Imam, Rnjj&tn-’I-Iglim Abu 
Hamid Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ghazall, who died at Tug, A.H. 605 
(A.D. 1111-12). Of this book it has been said “ If all books on Islim were 
lost, and the Ihyd only remained, the loss of the others would not be felt/' 
It is divided into four parts: (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man¬ 
ners and morals, (3) on the lusts of the world, the flesh, and the 4)evil, and 
(1) on the virtues of a religious life. {Haji Khalifah I. 180-182). 

* Ar-risalatu-'l-Makkiyyah , by Shaikh Imum Qutbu-’d-din ‘Abdu-’llah Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Aimani-’l-Asfahkli. Haji Khalifah III. 446. 

* Addbu-’l-Muridtn, by Shaikh Abu-’n-Najib ‘Abdu-'l-Qahir Ibn ‘Abdi- 
’Mihi-’s-Sahrawardi, (d. A. H. 563-A.D. 1157-68). Hdji Khalifah I. 214. 

6 The oration or sermon delivered in the masjid every Friday. 

§ (Kdfiyat-fi-'n-Nahivi) a work on Arabic Grammar, by 

Shaikh Jamiilu-’d-din, commonly known as Ibnu-’l-Rajib, (d. A.H. 646- 
A.D. 1248). An edition of it was published by Capt. John Baillie, (Calcutta, 
1805). ghaikh NisSmu-’d-din objected to the use of it by his pupil on the 
score of its having no ('tmwdn), here called tybi, (£ju/,fc«b), setting 
forth the praises of God. The pupil’s argument was that he must Jearn Arabic 
grammar before be could read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
was therefore, in a sense, the foundation of a sound knowledge of divinity* 
The Kajiyah commences, without fcho usual ‘unwdn or preface, thus 

Sjtuc Joh) £+l£!t 

Ibnu-’l-tfajib has been defended against the charge of impiety on the plea of 



17 . bis lesson. The Shaikh pretended not to hear him. After much 
insistence and persistence on the part of the pupil the Shaikh 
said “Read some divinity." He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it." The Shaikh, in 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a book on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified !) from the introduction on account of his 
humility? " He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
he did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction. 1 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Gopamau whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of Qa$i Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set tasks for him, until he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes he would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
clothes. The Qtizi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envious 8 of him. 
The holy Shaikh Nizamu-’d-diu, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “What can bo done? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon IJatim a portion of prosperity by means of these un¬ 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes." Shaikh Nizam 
obtained such complete power and utter influence over Hatim 
that in a short time he (Hatim) attained a great reputation, and 
Shaikh Nizamu-'d-din in expounding Divine truths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used to restrict the title of Shaikh to him alone. 
In the meanwhile 8 Shaikh IJatim experienced many ups and 
downs, and he was troubled with asthma, and various sicknesses, 
and just as he had acquired the right to be Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din’s 

his humility, which led him to believe that his book was not worthy of an 
•unwdn . Ni&arau-’d-din was evidently too much of a precisian to admit 
this plea. 

1 Vide infra , p. 89, where the Skaifsh gives his reason for neglecting this 
duty. 

* The word used here is aW (£&ib/(a), Its usual meaning is “ ungrudg¬ 
ing emulation.” Badioni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of “envy.” 
Vide vol. I (Dr. Banking's translation), p. 395 and p. 543, n. 4. 

8 )*• The word is inserted in the text, though it appears 

in neither MS. It appears, however, necessary to the sense, and the textual 
reading is therefore probably the correct ouc. 



deputy and successor he chose the path to the next world. The 
Shaikh would often say, “ There was a servant of God to whom I 
used sometimes to teach the word of God, and he used to under¬ 
stand it. Now that he is gone to whom shall I speak of it ? ” 
When I, the compiler of these historical selections, paid my 
respects to the Shaikh , Shaikh ‘Abdu-'z-Razzaq, who was both 18 . 
brother-in-law and father-in-law 1 to him, was generally in con¬ 
versation with him, and sometimes, but rarely, the Shaikh would 
go to see (or would go out walking with) Shaikh Muhammad also, 
his true deputy (or successor), 8 who now adorns the prayer-carpet 
of the Shaikh with his presence, sitting as his successor. Since 
the late Muhammad Husain l£han, 3 some account of whom has 
already been recorded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom I was bound by the bond of regard more closely than 
can be expressed in writing, entertained a desire to become a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh , he was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by the co-operation of Sayyid A$ghar of Badaoiumd Qazi 
Ahmad, the brother of Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau; * and this hap- 


1 jmA j«A j IjjJ jmA. Both wife’s brother and wife’s father. Shaikh 

Nifiimu-’d-din muBt therefore have married an annt and a niece. This is 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided that the two are not at the same 
time wives of one husband. The §haikh probably married the annt first, 
and, after her death, the niece. 

8 The text has here iJiX* UilA. giving AiUlA which is the reading of MSS. 
(A) and (B) as a footnote variant. The reading in the text has probably been 
adopted beoanse vJdA. is a muob commoner phrase than iiLlA.. 
The sense is not affected. (jtX* is a substantive but must be translated as 
though it were an adjective. 

8 The name ‘Muhammad’ is prefixed to Husain in both MSS. The Amir 
referred to is generally known as Husain Khan simply, and is thus called in 
the subsequent passages of this narrative. He was Badaoni’s first patron, vide 
note 4, on p. 6. He held Lakhnau in j dgir for about a year only, during 
which time B&daoni was in his service. Kant u Gola was subsequently given 
to him in jagir. For the account of H Q8a i n here mentioned, vide 

Badaoni, vol. II passim, 

* I can find no notice either of Sayyid A$ghar or of Qa?I Afcmad, though 
an account of the latter’s brother, Qazi Mubarak, is given subsequently in this 
volume (o. II, No. XLV1I). In the text the words are very 

carelessly omitted, so as to make it appear that Qazi Mubarak himself, and 
not his brother, introduced Husain Khan to the Sha\kk, These words are 
nevertheless clearly written in each MS. 
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pened at the time when Lakh nan was settled on IJusain Khan in 
jUgir , in A.H. 976 (A.D. 1568-69). I observed 1 * that the Shaikh at 
the beginning of tbe interview addressed to everybody a few 
words appropriate to his condition, contenting himself with saying 
“ Praise be to God ” with the utterance of prayers, or restricting 
himself to such remarks as, “Glory be to God,” “there is no god 
but God,” “We seek protection of God,” 8 “ In tbe name of God,” 

“ there is no power or strength but with God,” or to the recitation 
of a verse from the glorious word (of God), or from the hadtth > 3 or 
from the sayings of noted saints. And every moment he glanced 
to his left, so that it seemed as though he were seeking from the 
master of the assembly 4 * permission and leave to Bay something. 
On receiving leave from one of the company, 6 at the time when 
we were shaking hands with one another, he gave the Sayyid, 
mentioned above, 6 his blessing, saying to Qa?i Ahmad “ Glory be 
to God,” and to me, “In the name of God,” using similar (pious) 
expressions to everybody present. At this very moment, before 
he could commence a conversation, a miserable worthless wretch 
of a student came up and recognized 7 the Shaikh , who, saying to 
him “ I seek protection of God from the Devil, the execrable one,” 8 
admitted him to the interview. He then began to expound 9 the 
verse of the Qur’&n, “ Everything shall perish, except His face,” 10 

1 The author’s mention of himself in the third person, os is nsnal, is often 
apt to be confusing. It might appear from the structure of this long passage 
that it was Husain Khan that ' observed,’ bnt the subsequent context shews 
that Badaoni is referring to himBelf in the words <X»a ejU*.. The whole of 
this passage is very involved, and I have been obliged to break it up into 
periods and transpose portions of it, in order to render its meaning into 
passable English. 

* The text has, wrongly, iyJ for 

8 CoAflfc, the recorded sayings of Muhammad, which form the groundwork 
of Muhammadan tradition and are venerated equally with the Qur'an. 

* o jthsk. (hazrat-i-jdmi'ah) lit. “ the presence which had collected 
ns together.” Presumably Husain KhSn is meant. 

8 ( azjanibi ) lit. ‘from a certain direction.* 

6 8cil. Sayyid A?ghar of Badaon. 

7 y (dar-ydft), perhaps * singled out,” or ” button-holed.” 

* (A$k'8haitdnu'r-rafm) lit. “ the Devil, the stoned one.” 

9 The text has a misprint hero, 3 for 

10 Qur’an XXVIII, 88. The KvzkdlJf explains that “face” means the 



addressing his discourse to Shaikh ‘Abdu-’r-R&zzaq who contented 
himself with saying “It is indeed so,” and “Yes/' (at intervals), 
occasionally pointing out some allusion. Nobody else had power 19. 
to ntter a word, awe and reverence preventing them. As for me, 

I was as though I was not, 1 and, reviewing my sins, sat in fear lest 
they shoald have been revealed to the Shaikh, and lest my inmost 
being should be laid bare to the light of day,* secretly watching 
all the while for an opportunity to escape from the assembly. At 
that moment that student asked, “ W hy should not the (possessive) 
pronoun affixed to tbe word wajh 8 (face) be refeired to some thing, 
as masters of the secret knowledge of God have said ?” The 
Shaikh, the moment he heard this speech, became much agitated, 
and the colour of his blessed countenance 4 turned to red and 
yellow, and he said, “ Did I not, when I first set eyes on this 
devil, repeat the formula “ We seek protection, ©to.,” and now, in 
the manner which we have just heard, his devilry has become 
apparent ?” And when he discovered what the student’s design 
was he repeated several times the formula, “ There is no power or 
strength but with God,” and quoted the following couplet from 
the Qasida-yi-Burda 6 :— 

“ 0 thou who blamest me for my pure affection, excused 
“ Thou art by me therefor, but had’st thou done justice thou 
would’st not have blamed me.” 6 

whole Person of God. This is the 6gure of speech called in Persian 
ik 1^1)1 1 “ Completely effaced.” 

* Something was evidently weighing heavily on Badloni’g conscience. He 
has not told ns what it was. His disgraceful “ love” affair did not take place 
until four years after this time. (Vol. II text, pp. 136-37). 

* The text of the Qur'an runs, in the original Vi ik. 

The translation has just been given. The student’s question meant *• Can we 
not refer the possessive pronoun (“ his” or “ its”) attached to the word 

to some person or thing other than God ?” It is but fair to remark that the 
question appears absurd, but still tbe Shaikh need not have substituted abuse 
for argument. Perhaps the sting of the student’s question lay in bis refer' 
ence to the '* masters of the secret knowledge of God,” ( cJyue JU| ) 
which seems to convey a hint that the Shaikh and his companions coold not 
be 'Olaased in that category. The reference below to the student’s “ design ” 
seems to bear out this view. 

4 u the epidermis, or cuticle.” Vide supra, p. 16, n. 3. 

* Vida supra, p. 4, n. 1. 

* In the text the artiole has been carelessly omitted before the word Sf* 

5 
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Intense love for God overpowered the Shaikh ftnd he ordered the 
student to be turned out of the assembly, but afterwards, calling 
him back again, he appeased him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to us who were present.. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers 1 were recited with the Shaikh at the moment the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another’s faces 
without a lamp, I indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
sunrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the masjxd , ordering Miyaii Shaikh Muhammad 2 to bring for us 
three whatever food might be ready, and I was in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miyan Shaikh 
Muhammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
holy Shaikh , with his Qur'an in one hand and salt in the other 
20 . was appositely expounding the blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye can, and squadrons of horse,” 8 and so 
on to the end of the verse, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
most affectionate manner, Husain Khan, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isauli, 4 and said, “ He is my son.” 4 Then, follow- 


in the first hemistich of this couplet, though it appears in both M8S. and 
is the correct reading. 

I J|U> commonly called in Persian jUi, aud in Arabic 

The first of the five obligatory periods of prayer. These prayers 
should be recited between dawn and sunrise. 

• This seems to have been Badaoni’B younger brother. 

* Qur’an VIII, 62. 
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The Arabic is very badly pointed in the text. 

4 A jxirgana town in the tarkar of Lakhnau, 8iba Awadh (Oudb). Most 
likely one of Husain Khan’s jdgir villages, whither be had returned after the 
interview mentioned above. 

• The text haa here which means “ parrot.” Both MSS. read Ay, 
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mg the dictates of his generous nature, which led him to bestow 
on every one, rich or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, be gave to me a tanka. 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one. As wo three 1 were on the 
road to Ambethi, journeying to pay our respects to the §haikh 
(the road-police) had arrested a man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by bis 
clothes.* He in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shaikh.; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation the Shaikh gave him nothing. 
We who were present were much astonished, as we had often 
witnessed instances of the Shaikh’s generosity. The Shaikh at once 
opposed and objected to 8 (our expressions of surprise) saying, 
“ Look at the 4 thief, who both robs on the highway and poses as a 
beggar,” and he drove him out of our assembly. This caused 
great astonishment, and when we looked closely at the man we re¬ 
cognized him as the same person whom the road-police had laid 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took place, 
but an account of it would occupy much space. 

On the last day of Ramazfin, in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night * with ^lusain Elan, from his 


which means “ the young of man or of any animal,” and is a far more appro¬ 
priate term than *3^3. I have, of course, followed the MSS. 

A That is, Qa?i Abroad of Gopamau, Sayyid A$ghar, and Badioni himself, 
or perhaps IJusain Khan is inoluded, in which case one of the other two must 
be left out. 

* This seems to mean rather, “ had pulled off 

his clothes,” the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the polioe and so 
escaping, but as Badioni says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 
Upj xj (in some way or other) I have translated the phrase by “ seized him 

by his clothos,” in order to preserve the ambiguity regarding the thief* 
means of escape. 

& j 1* ^he words j are carelessly omitted from the 

text, though they ocour in both MSS. 

4 The text has the word ^ (“this”) here, though it ocoars in neither MS. 


I have omitted it in the translation. 

* The year was H. 976 (A.D. 1568). It must be borne in mind that the 
Muslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus “ the last day of 
Ramazdn, at night,” would be, according to our reckoning “the night of the 
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pargana to Ambe$hi, and all oar efforts were centred on reaching 
that place in time to recite the early morning prayers 1 in company 
with the Shaikh* The dawn had already appeared when, at three 
kuruh 8 distance from Ambe^M, we pat spars to our horses, and 
regretted that we were not in time for the public prayers. 8 We 
reached the Shaikh's masjid in Ambethl as the sun was about to 
rise. At that moment the holy Shaikh . having com^'out of his 
house, was just commencing his prayers with the “All&hu Akbar 4 
21. and he broke off, and we thought that we were just too late, but 
we nevertheless attained the great honour (which we sought). 
Now this act of the Shaikh was contrary to his usual custom, for 
he always recited the early morning prayers at a time when we 
thought that the true dawn had hardly appeared. 

It chanced that towards the close of the same day ,the Shaikh 
was explaining the mysticism of the £w/is 6 in the masjid , and he 
read some 4 verses from the Bivdn of BJaja Hafiz. 7 One of the 

last day but one of Ramadan” or, in this case, as they travelled through the 
night “ the early morning of the last day of Ramadan.” The necessity for 
this explanation will be apparent hereafter, where it is stated that Qusain 
Khan returned to Lakhnau to keep the ‘id there. 

I £|A/o(j jUi vide supra p. 84, n. 1. 

* The Jto# of Hindustan. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), p. 414 
andn. 2. 

8 These prayers were hardly, in this instance, public. They 

were rather “ common to two or more.'* Their merit lay in the “ gathering 
of two or three together,” as S. Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 
says. . 

4 This is the repetition, at the commencement of the ritual 

prayers, of the mu'azziris call to prayer, which commences with the 
(j*\ “God is great”) repeated three times. 

I Oy'Ai ujl#. Reference has already been made to the doctrines of the 
Sufis. 

4 The word ***• (“some”) which appears in the text, is in neither M8. 
I have, nevertheless, retained it, for the context clearly shews that the 
Shaikh read more than one couplet. 

7 The prince of Persian poets, the “ interpreter of secrets,” and “ the 
tongue of that which is hidden.” He is too well-known to stand in need of 
any description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rule, no 
one is known who has not been, aa “ sweet bully Bottom ” was, translated. 
Hsfig has not been translated into English, but the English equivalents of 
the Persian words used by him have been given by Colonel Wilberforoe 
Clarke, R. E. 
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companions of the late Husain ©an asked whose disciple KJaj* 
H&fif was, and the Shaikh said, “He was the disciple of Ehaja 
Naqsjiband,” 1 (may God sanctify his soul!) Another, apropos of 
the same subject, asked “ How was horse-flesh regarded in the 
religion of the greatest of the Imams ? ” 8 (t.e M was it lawful food 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the ImUms him¬ 
self ate horse-flesh, and when he reached this couplet:— 

“The $ufU celebrate in one moment two ‘ids (great feasts) 
“Spiders make pemmican of a fly.” 8 

then I too, trusting in my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the * two ‘ ids ?' ” This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angrily said, “ Let Bayazid * and Junaid, 6 or 
Shibli 6 and Manfiir 7 aBk such a question as this. What have you 
to do with such a question? ” And falling into this vein he spoke 

1 Khaja Baha’u-’d-Din Naqshband. Vide Ain*i-Akbari f text, II, 212. 
Riza Quli, according to Col. Wilberforce Clarke, states, that tbepirwho 
instmoted Hafig was Maulana Shamsu-'d-Din-i-Shirazi. 

2 Abu IJanifah, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo¬ 
gical schools of Islam. 

* I cannot find this couplet in any edition of Hefu; to which I have access. 

I know of no one English word which will translate the word so I 

have used “ pemmican ” as the word which most conveniently translates it, 

4 The person meant is Bayazid-i-An?ari, the apostle of the Afghans, who 
is styled Pir*i-Rau£han, and founded the §ufi sect called Rau$\aniyyaK, or 
” the enlightened.” He established amid the mountains of Afghanistan a 
temporal power upon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dihli empire during the reign 
of Akbar. Vide Beale’s “ Oriental Biographioal Dictionary.” 

* ghaikh Junaid-i-Baghdadi, a famous ascetio, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A.H. 298 (A.D. 911). (Beale O.B.D.) 

* gljaikh Abu Bakri-’sh-Shibll a celebrated doctor of divinity, bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, where he died A.H. 334 (A.D. 946). Shaikh Junaid, 
mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters. (Beale O.B.D.). 

7 Man$ur-MJallij, the surname of Shaikh IJusain-i-Hallaj, a celebrated 
8&fi and ascetio. Musalmans differed in tbeir opinion of his character. By 
some he was believed to be a saint and a worker of miracles, by others 
a juggler and impostor, deceiving the people with his tricks. He was in the 
habit of proclaiming “ Ana-7- Haqq>" “ I am the Truth,” or “ I am God ”— 
the logioal conclusion of his $ufi doctrines. For this blasphemy he was put 
to death with great torture by the Khaltfah Muqtadir in A.H. 306 (A.D. 919) 
or. aooording to Ibn-n-Khallikan in A.H. 309 (A.D. 922.) He is considered 
by the fyufis to be one of their most spiritual leaders, and to have attained 
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much on the subject, and I, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion. J^usain Khan, biting his finger with consterna¬ 
tion, looked ever and anon towards me, and his friends were all 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot was lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance of the new 
moon of the ‘id, 1 and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shakings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite my evening prayers in a, tent which 
was pitched in a garden beside the masjid , feeling sick of life. 
When the holy Shaikh , going indoors, set food before his guests, 
he asked “Where is such an one?” 8 (i.e., Badaoni), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor^ answered, “By reason of the 
22. impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear \n 
the masjid, and he absented himself also from the public prayers. 
The §haikh then sent me some food from his own table, with his 
blessing, and I was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Early the next morning Husain Khan went to 
Lakhnau, to join in celebrating the ‘id there, and I alone remained 
in Ambethi. The holy Shaikh recited the prayers of the festival 
in his masjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc¬ 
tion in the book known as the * Awdrif.* Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and wheD I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, he embraced me 
and said “I bear no enmity or malice in my heart against 
anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 

the fourth, or last stage of 8Hfi- ism. An inspired Sufi is said to hare 
demanded of the Almighty why he permitted Mansur to suffer. The reply 
was, “ This is the punishment for the revealer of secrets,” i.e., his offenoe 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in uttering a great troth to ears unfit 
to hear it. (Beale O.B.D.). It seems that the ghaii& was vexed with 
Badaoni for inquiring into matters which were beyond him (Badaoni) bat it 
may be that the §kai& was not ready with an answer and took advantage 
of Badloni’s known servility to “ saints ” to esoape, by this means, the 
necessity of owning himself to be at a loss. 

I I.e., the new moon bad been sighted and the ‘fdu-7 fifr had began. 

% cjitf. The use of this word is due to modesty, as the author by its use 
avoids introducing his own name. 

i JO-e vJ OA . 

* Vtde eupri, p, 17, n. 2. 
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instruction to the slaves of God, and abase from me, as was the 
case with abuse from the prophet of God, (may God bless and 
gave him), has on its object the same effect as praise (from 
another), and even if I utter a curse on anybody it has the same 
effect as a blessing. 1 * * Then, in affection, taking his cap from his 
blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 
which was in the gate-house, and said “ Perform your ceremonial 
ablutions in my presence, and recite yoar prayers.” I recited 
them wonderingly. He said to me, “ Men say of me that I do 
not instruct students. What instruction can I give P My instruc¬ 
tion and religious teaching are just this much, a tongue never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart,” Then he became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said “ My life is instruc¬ 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in His way.” * 

Just then two^ dnrvtskes from Sindh, breaking the Sh'rihh's 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tones, and my spiritual condition underwent a change * 
by means of the influence brought to bear on me at that time. 
Apropos of this (influence) the Shaikh said that the great 
companions (of Muhammad), 4 (may God be gratified with 
them!), when they saw that the desert‘Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by hearing the glorious Qur'an read, 23 . 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abu- 
Bakr, the faithful witness of the truth, (may God.be gratified 
with him !),; said, “ We were like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard: that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove¬ 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 

1 The Shaikh was evidently ashamed of himself, but, rather than confess 
himself in the wrong, adroitly managed to persuade Badaoni, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irreverent by any Muslim who was not a 
slavish admirer, that he had received a blessing rather than an insult. 

* Vide supra, p. 80, n. 1. The text inserts between the words 
tad the conjunction J, which is in neither MS. and destroys the 

I iljjii. oijdfjl JU. Thil sentence it somewhat obscure, 

■t cK* may be taken to mean either “ oondition," simply, or “ ecataay.” 

Nor is it dear whether Badiom means that the monrnful and harsh “ music” 
combined with the gjuiWt discourse made him a changed man, or that the 
“ music” broke the spell under which the flwi&’i discourse had laid him. 

4 Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 'Ugman, and ‘All. 
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softened/* 1 Then the Shaikh read some sentences which were 
quite unfamiliar to my ear, and gave me permission to use the 
following prayer constantly:—“ 0 God, I seek protection of 
Thee against deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and lenco* 
derma.” 1 When I took my leave and came to Lakhnau I made a 
stay of some days there, and the Shaikh would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which he used generally to hold in his hand 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad, 
M Salt is a cure for seventy diseases, except death.” 8 And he 
would sometimes also send me Borne uncooked 4 rice, and some* 
times an earthenware jar, and other presents, and he received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Muhammad, into the 
company of his disciples and pupils, and in a short time, being 
blessed* with the holy Shaikh's regard he acquired angelic 
qualities and a love for the practice of ascetism. He generally 
observed the continued fast, 6 and spent his time in reading the 
glorious Quran , in reciting God’s praises, in exorcism, and in 

1 I have not been able to find another quotation of this saying. The test 
and both MSS. have the word which means ( in this context) “ability 

to receive colour.” The sense is not apparent, as a stone can receive colour 
as well as can any other object. Bnt if we read with a difference of 

one letter only, the meaning will be that which I have given in my transla¬ 
tion, which is in every way more appropriate. 

S and The first is the true leprosy,, m which the fingers and 

other extremities gradually rot away, and the face assumes the " leonine ” 
appearance. The second is leucoderma , or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only the colouring matter of the skin, but is commonly said (Mulplu-’l'Mukifi 
tub voce \jPjl ) to end in true leprosy. It is this disease with which Gehasi 
was smitten—“ Et egressus est ab eo leprosus quasi ms.” 

3*703 y-raa T39*?o an 2 King. 27 . 

I There are many “ sayings” of Mohammad on the virtues of salt. Some 
specify salt as a cure for some of the diseases for protection from which 
Badaoni had just been directed to pray. 

4 pLL i n both MSS. The text has with as a footnote variant. 
I have, of course, adopted the reading of the MSS. 

1 the reading of both MSS. The text has V&*, which destroys tbs 

• This oonsists in fasting during the six days following the 

*idu-U-/i(r t from the 2nd to the 7th of gbawwil, inclusive. AhuAyub 
relates that Muhammad said “ The person who fasts the month of Bamafin 
and follows it up with six days of the month of ghawwsl, will obtain the 
rewards of a continued fast ” (Hughes, Diet, of Islim, sat voce “ Tasting”) 
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works of supererogation, so that not one hour of his precious 
life was wasted, or was passed in idleness, as mine has been. 

“ In respect of rose-water and the rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 

“ That the former is a courtesan of the market-place, and 
the latter a chaste and curtained dame.” 

And at that time he left the world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, he retired to the garden of Rizwftn. 1 * * 
The venerable age of the holy Shaikh extended to more than 
eighty years, and even at that great age he begat children, and 24. 
his departure from this abode of decay took place in the year 
H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72). 

X. Shaikh BhTkan of KAkOrI 8 

KakOri 8 is a pargana town in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. The 
Shaikh was the most learned of the learned men of his time, 
abstemious and well versed in the holy law, while in devout 
piety even the greatest of the Imams 4 * (Abu Banifah) was his 
inferior. For many years he was engaged in teaching and in 
instructing the people. He had committed the whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of the 
seven methods of reading it. He used also to give instruction 
in Shatibi* He reckoned hiB spiritual succession from Mir 
Sayyid Ibrahim of Irij, 6 * (may God sanctify his soul!) who was 

l Rizwin is the keeper «>f the garden of Paradise. 

* The text omits the Shfii&s territorial designation in the head-line, 
following MS. (B). I follow MS. (A) and insert it 

8 Kakori, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason ts 
(Kakari). Both MSS. have Kakori. Vide also Atn-i-Alcbari (text) I, 

4 This is the reading of the text, and is undoubtedly the correct reading. 

The word imam is somewhat indistinct in both MSS. Perhaps the copyists 

considered Badaoni’s comparison irreverent, and compounded with their 

consciences by writing the word ss indistinctly as possible. 

8 This reference is to a poem named Hinn-’l-amdm uta wajhu-’t-tahdni, 
the snbject of which is the seven methods of reading the Qur’an. The author 
was Abu-’l-Mqframmadi-M-Qisimi-’sh-Shitibi, from whom the poem is known 
as A&-fhdt%biyyah. The author died in H. 590 (A.D. 1194). Shafib is 
said by Ibn Khallikan to be a town in Eastern 8pain. 1 cannot identify it. 

Vide tfiji Kh&Ifi III. 43, and Ibn Kballikin; a. v. Afh ikifibi. 

8 Irij was the chief town of a sarkar of the same name in the $uba of 
Agra. Vide Am-i-Akbari, text, VoL 1., p. 448. 

6 
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himself the most learned of the learned men of his time. The 
§haikh would never mention the §ufi mysteries in a public 
assembly, but only in private, to those who had been initiated 
in their secrets and one of his sayings was “ If the mystical 
profession of the Unity of God 1 * * * * * * be made in public it turns again 
solely to him who uttered it, or to the learned men (present). ,, 

fie would not listen to singing, and outwardly reprobated it. 
He left numerous children who attained perfection, all of whom 
were adorned with the embellishment of rectitude, piety, wisdom, 
knowledge, and excellence. 

The compiler of these historical selections was honoured, in 
company with the late Muhammad Husain Khan, 8 by being 
permitted to pay his respects to the Shaikh in Lakhnau. It was 
the blessed month of Ramazan, and a certain one brought to .the 
Shaikh a work on logic, asking him to set him a task in that 
book. The Shaikh said “ You should read some book on divinity. ,, 

The Shaikh'8 death occurred in the year II. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). 

XI. §HAi£g Sa‘dT. 

fie also was one of the more esteemed among holy men. His 
line of spiritual descent came through his own revered father, 
Shaikh Muhammad (may God render his soul fragrant). Shaikh 
Muhammad wrote a commentary in Persian on Shdfiibiy 8 which 
covered nearly seventy quires of paper. His true successor, 
25. §haikh Sa’di, was subject to fits of overpowering religious ecstasy, 
and was pure both in body and soul. He was ever cheerful and 
light of heart, and lived happy and free from care. To one of 
his friends he wrote in a letter, when saying farewell to him:— 

44 Thy Sa’di’s eyes and heart are with thee on thy way, 

44 So deem not that thou goest alone, they bide with thee 
alway.” 

His death occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-4). 

1 Thit meant really the confession of the unity of everything 

with God and of God with everything, the expression of belief in the pan¬ 

theism of the Qifie, The meaning of thit tome what enigmatical “ laying ” it 

that inch a statement made in publio cannot possibly edify the uninitiated, 

and it oonfined in its results to the speaker and the initiated present. The 

t«t wrongly following H8. (B) hm lU| “men of the world,* for 

(1(8. A ) “men of knbwledge 

8 BadionFs first patron, vide tupri, p. 6, n. 4. 

8 Vide tupri in the life of Shaikh Bhikan, the last mentioned holy man. 
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XII. Sayyid TIju-'d-DIn, of Lakhnau . 1 * * 

He was one of the successors of Shaikh Muhammad Qhaus,* 
and was a master of the art of exorcism. He had a great reputa¬ 
tion for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and open-handed. He came to Lakhnau, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction in religious matters. There 
he died. 

XIII. Shai£i Muhammad Qalandar of Lakhnau.* 

In his youth he served in the army, in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 4 * but 6 when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto. 6 He became a disciple of Shaikh Buhlul, 
devoting himself to the service of God and to asceticism. From 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of some of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived the life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been planted by himself, 
shutting in his own face the door of entry into and exit from the 
houses of other men. They used to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulse or any sort of food other than (milk). One 
day when Muhammad Husain Khan, accompanied by me, went 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaikh mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “This cat has cause of complaint, for you have 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of the house, 26. 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, and distracting my heart.” 

1 In MB. (A) the life which here follows is headed with the name of Shaikh 
Muhammad Qalandar of Lakhnau, biography No. XIII being given as the life 
of this saint. I follow the text and MS. (B) in the arrangement of the names, 
but follow the two MSS. in the designation of Sayyid Taju-’d-dm—“ of Lakh- 
nan”-—which is omitted in the text. 

» No. III. 

8 Vide note on the heading of biography No. XIL 

4 The third and last sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Buhlul 
Lodi, the first of the line. Saltan Ibrahim was conquered and slain by Babar 
on the field of Fanipat in A.D. 1525. 

4 MS. (A) has ) here—oorrectly as it seems to me. The text and MS. 

(B) omit it. 

* A cumbrous translation of but one whiob explains itf meaning 

fully. 
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XIV. §HAI5fi NlgiMU-’D-DlN 1 OF NaEKOL. 

Narnol 1 is one of the famous cities of India. Although the 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh KJanun of the Ci$ht % 1 order, 
who was settled in the fort of Gwaliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his excellence, and education, as well 
as the spiritual succession, from his own elder brother, £&aikh 
Isma‘il by name, fie was a $ufi who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God, 4 had overcome his desires, and had 
acquired complete hope in God’s morcy. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had retired 
from the world and had chosen the religious life, and possessed 
great influence oyer them. I have heard that he used to order 
the darvi§he8 of his hospice, during eclipses of the moon, to take 
oil of the Oelastrus , 6 (a medicine well-known in India, on which 
treatises, describing its virtues, have been written, and of the 
properties of which the author has had some small experience), 
and that under its influence the truth about the next world 6 
was revealed to them, and that he used to recount to them 7 other 
wonderful matters—but God knows the truth. 

He remained seated on the throne of religious guidance for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the end of his life 


1 The text and MS. (B) have “ghaiJdi Ni*am” only, but MS. (A), which 
I follow, gives the Shaikh's fall name. 

* The chief town of a sarkdr in the fjfiiba of Agra (vide Afs-i-Afc&ari, Tol. II* 
trans. Jarrett, pp. 97, 182, 19B. 

A Vid$ supra, passim. 

♦ (•yd vide Iffilibdtu-’f-Sujiyyah (Sprenger) s. v. 

I ijSjSJU (^jy (raMyhan’i-mdl-kahgni). Mdl-kahgni is the Bind! name 
of celastrus or staff-tree. The oil is extracted from “ the aromatic bitter seed " 
of this tree, and is “ held in much repute for diseases of the stomaoh and 
bowels.” Vide Fallon, 8. v. 

I cvAyp i J jm£* Ojfi*f This is not one of the properties attributed 

to the drug by Fallon. It is pretty evident, from what Badsoni says, that 
the drag, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, used by Ni*tmu-’d- 
din's orders for the pnrpose of inducing a trance, or mook state of religions 
ecstasy. The ordering of the nse of the drug on the particular occasions 
mentioned points to a debased superstition which has bat little connection 
with pare Muhammadanism. 

1 The text inserts here, although the word appears in neither MS. and 
is pLeonastio. I follow the readings of the MSS. 
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there were very few years in which he did 1 not make a pilgrim¬ 
age on foot, inflamed with strong desire and fervour, losing no 
time on the way, to the shrine of that holy pole-star of the world, 
JQjaja Qutbu-’d-din Bakhtyar of Gsh,* (may God sanctify his 
tomb!). Towards the end of his life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
nsed to celebrate the festival 5 of the sainted JChfija in Narnfll. 

In abandoning all outward show he followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from ceremoniousness and 
formality he regarded rich aud' poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples. I saw him when he was 
surrounded by a crowd, and so did not attain to the honour of 27. 
conversing with him. His death took place in the year H. 997, 
(A.D. 1588-9,) and the words “ Alas for Nigam were found to 
give the date. 

XV. §HAIKJIU-’L-HiDYA OF KjAIRABAD.* 

He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years 
in teaching aud giving instruction. He was a disciple of g]}aiy} 

§afi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction. In early 
life he employed 6 himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 


l MS. (A) has here which is wrongly substitute*^ for 

I hare followed the reading of the text and MS. (B) which it correct. 

* MS. (B) hag (wrongly) for Bah is in Transoxiana and was 

the birthplace of the Khaja, who died on the 14th Rabi‘u-’1-Awwal A.H.634 
(A.D. 1236). He was offered by Sultan Shamsu-’d-din Iyaltemish the post of 
ghaikhu.’Mslam, which he declined. The Khaja’* full name and titles were 
Khaja Qutbu-’d-din Muhammad Bakhtyar-i-Cshi-yi-Kakl. Vide FarisJjta, Bo. 
text, II. 717-725 and iin-i-Afc&ari II. trans. Jarrett, 303 and note 2. 

The terra usually applied to the festival of a Masalman taint in 
India. The word means “ nuptials,” and is nsed to signify the taint’s union 
with God, the festival usually commemorating his death. 

1 + 5 + 60 + 900 + 1 + 40 - 997. 

* The ohjef town of a earkar of the same name in the 3iba of Awadh 
(Ondh). The nnusnal name of this taint recurs in the Padfehahnama, as the 
name of one of flfeah Jahan’s officers. 

* MS. (A) hat wrongly, f or here. I follow the text, 

which it supported by MS. (B). 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching . 1 * * 
Latterly he devoted * himself wholly to the isiic rule, found¬ 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
darvuhes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises , 8 and were never omitted. 
He restrained his steps from wandering to the doors of men, 
especially of worldly men, and thosg of position and rank, and on 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast. All his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
of the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor 4 * Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is one of the most pre-eminent 6 * among 
the learned men of this time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wholly and completely, his 
venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works 
on most branches of knowledge. Never did a beggar go away 
disappointed from the Shaikh. 

One day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the Shaikh , “ What 
sort of a man was Salar Mas‘ud, 6 whom the common people of 


l Lit. “ are his heirs.” 

* The text has while both MSS. have which is correct. 

8 The text has hero £,jj& whioh is a very unsatisfactory reading. 

The MSS. give J ty, whioh is undoubtedly correct. 

4 jjtW vAlA, 

8 tly®* pi* of eta?*. Literally " males.” The force of the expression 
will be understood when the Oriental view of masculine superiority is 
remembered. 

• Sister’s son to 8ulfcan Maljtnud of Ghazni. He was slain by Hindus at 

Bahrain, in Awadh (Oudh) on his wedding-day, whioh thus became, in a doable 
sense, his (vide supra). The point of the question, put to a presum¬ 

ably orthodox Musalman, will be appreciated only by those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with the latitudinarian cult of this “ saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in the 
popular religion of Indian peoples and in the peculiar developments of 
Muhammadanism in India will do well to study “ Heroes Five” by Mr. R. 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian onlt finds its oounterpart in the Dakhan in the cult of *Abdu-’r- 
Ragman, a close relation of Salar Mas’ud, whioh however is not nearly so 
popular as is the oalt of the latter. 
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India, worship ? ” The Shaikh replied, “ He was an Afghan who 
met his death by martyrdom. ,,l 

Towards the end of his life, in accordance with an Imperial 
summons, he came to Fat^pur and there saw the ©uZi/a* (vice- 28 . 
gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Shaikh , 
when the messenger conveyed the summons to him, set out from 
his hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until his servants sent his baggage and travelling 
litter after him, he was much pleased. When he asked the 
Shaikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold. He also ordered that a subsistence allowance 8 should 
be assigned to the Shaikhy and then immediately gave him 
permission to depart. 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 993 (A.D. 1585). 

May the mercy of God be upon him ! 

XVI. Shaikh Da‘ud of Chat!. 

(May God sanctify his sovl /). 

Cliati l * * 4 * is the chief town of apargana in the District of Lahdr. 

The Shaikh's noble ancestors came first from the land of the 
* Arabs 6 to Sitpur, 6 which is in the Multan country, and the holy 
Shaikh was himself born in that place. His noble father proceed¬ 
ed 7 from this world to eternity before his birth, and his mother 
died 7 very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 

l The very curtness of this reply shews the Shai&b’s unwillingness to 

conntenance in any way the debused cult of Salar Mas'ud. 

i Scil. Akbar. 

4 ifi** Either a subsistence allowance in money, or, more pro¬ 

bably, lands held on aima tenure. 

4 MS. (A) and the texf have MS. (B) has The descrip¬ 

tion of this town given in the text enables ns to identify it with Chat. Chat 
and Ambala (not to be confounded with the well-known military cantonment, 
which was in the Sirhind Barker of the fyuba of Dihli), together formed a 
mahall in the Barker of the Bari Duib in the fjfiba of Labor. Vide Ain-i- 
Akbari Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), p. 318. 

4 A vague term including both Turkish Arabia and Arabia 

Proper. 

• A pargana town in tbe district " Birun-i-Panjnad,” (beyond the five 
Yivers,) opposite the Sind Sagar Diiftb Barker of the 8Hba of Multan. A.A. II. 
(Jarrett), 331. 7 
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pearl, 1 * * was brought up nuder the guardianship of his elder 
brother, Miyau Rahmatu-’llah. When they set him tasks in 
the reading of the Qur&\ tears would sometimes flow over the 
surface of his blessed cheeks, and he would say, “ Trouble me not 
in respect of this matter, but leave me unto God the Most High ” 
From this time they kuew that he had no need of any acquired 
learning. 

Couplet. 

“ What need had he of instruction in polite learning, 

“ Who was himself from the first well learned therein ? ” 

They say that one of the two princes of both worlds, either 
Imam Hasan or Imam Husain,* (may God be gratified .with 
them!), it cannot be decided which, taught the holy Shaikh in 
29 . a dream some verses from the first chapter of the Qttr’fln, and 
sometimes when he went, to refresh his heart, to watch the 
play of children, 8 he would dejectedly and perplexedly watch 
them from afar, and would say, “ 1 see their faces scratched, 
their bodies 4 * covered with blood, and their skin torn off, and 
some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heads.” 6 * 

When, after many temporal vicissitudes and various hardships, 
he came to the pargana town of Satgarah, 6 and from there to 
Lahor, he commenced to study under Maulaua Ismail of Uch,7 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Maulavi 

I lit. “an orphan pearl,” i.e., a pearl which baa no peer. The 

donble meaning of the word f&i cannot be reproduced in English. 

* The slaughtered song of ‘AIT and Fafimnh, and jrrandsons of Mohammad. 

* The text has bat both M8S. have 

CJjA* (jU Ub , whioh is evidently the correct reading. I 

follow the MSS. 

4 The text here has uV*? with the though the word is thna 

written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, bat it destroys 
the structural uniformity of the sentence. 

4 This phrase is here used in its literal sense. The Persian has 
y* If £ 

4 This must be §adkhtra or §adkara, as it is written in the iin-t-ikbari, 
(both text and translation) in the Bari Dumb Sorter of the §iba of Multan. 

1 The well-known town in the Sarkir Birun-i-Panjnad (beyond the five 
rivers) in the of Unltin. Vide Ain-i-Alcbari, Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), 
p. 831, Kaverty " The Uikrin of 8indf J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 pastim. 
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4 Arif-i-Jam!, (may God sanctify his tomb !), and in early youth 
he read the commentary of Isfahan! 1 * * with such critical 
acumen,* that the best students from amon«* the natives of the 
country, who were reading that book in class with him, stood * 
astonished at the perspicuous quickness of bis apprehension and 
the clearness of his intellect, and his tntor said, “ Friends, just 
as we, in our time, used to rejoice and contend for superiority 
in the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, before 
long, attain to snch a degree of respect that , the people will. 4 * 
look towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
noble and profitable words will gain advantage and excellence.”* 
At last he became a living witness (of the truth of) and (one 
might say) the source of (the saying), “ Blessed is he who hath 
seen me or hath seen one who bath seen me.” 6 

“ My love, though he went not to school, nor wrote a line, 

“ By means of one glance instructed a hundred teachers in 
(difficult) problems.” 7 

And, having attained the position of a most learned Wage he 
was rejoiced with the good news of the sacred text, “ O David, 
verily have we made thee a vicegerent.” 8 And at the very time 
when he was employed in the exercise of harsh and severe 

I ^ j “ El-Sharh El-Mokammel, commentarius absolntus de 

genealogist H$sani ncglecta, auctore Imam Hafitz Abu Musa Mohammed Ben 
Omar Medini Isfahani, [anno 581 (ino. 4 Apr. 1185) morfcuo]. In hoc com- 
pendio, quod ita incipit: Lana Deo. qui ex cultpribas -bum cob qiioa vult 
praeter ceteroa diatinxit, etc., auctoritatem Husani Ben Moslim in traditione 
‘ Moslim de potioniboa' describit.” llaji Khalfa. iv. 41. 

t 

8 MS. (B) has The text rightly follows MS. (A) with OJOjUxv. 

4 MS. (B) has The text rightly follows (A) with 

4 The text, following M8. (A) has There is no such word. 

MS (B) has A-alAwl which is correct. 

4 One of the traditionary sayings of Muhammad, in which be refers to 
himself. 

1 A couplet from Hafiz, Ode 241 {Colonel Jarrett’s edition). The text and 
MS. (A) have for %>♦», MS. (B) has #+* is correct. 

+ d 9P , * 

6 &JLk U* b» Qur'an XXXVIII. 25. 
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austerities, having conceived, by means of the attractions of 
God,—'“ which are equal to the acts of both men and jinn” —a 
30 . strong craving after God, his spiritual holiness Ghausii-V§aqalain 
(may God be pleased with him !) evinced, in all circumstances, 
great interest in his progress, and became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping his regard always fixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, and attracted ones who are beloved, 1 * to the 
court of saintship, Divine guidance, and perfection, to the closet: 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after God he 
used to wander bare-headed and bare-foot iu the desert about 
Dibalpur, 8 the dwelling-place of beasts of prey, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Slnrgafh 

Hemistich . 

“ We arc lovers wandoring in the plains of Damascus.” 3 

And sometimes when he went to circumambulate 4 * the blessed 
shrine of that holy Saint, obeyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar, 6 * 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) he would there receive signs, and 
experience happy visions, and engage in conversation and inter¬ 
course (with the saints spirit), a detailed account of which is 
beyond the limits of this hastily compiled history. They are 
recounted in detail in the book (known as) Naglimat-i-Da'udi , 6 
which was written by that cream of saints and fruit of the pure 

1 ) yy*** The pleonasm is unavoidable. 

* Or Dipalpur. The chief town of a Sarkar of tho same name in the 8uba 
of Multan, now the headquarters of the Dipalpur Tahiti in the Montgomery 
District, Punjab. Vide Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer ” iv. 303. Ain-i-Akbari 
(trails. Jarrett), Vol. II. 331 et pami^ aud Kaverty’s “Mihrdn oj Sind” 
J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 passim. 

3 M8. (A) has, wrougly, J for j. 

♦ Another instance of the use by Iudian Muslims of the practice of 
circumambulatiou, which should be restricted to the JCa ( bah t at the tombs of 

Baints. 

t Vide supra, p. 19, n. 1. 

• The title of this book, written in honour of Shaikh Da’ud, evidently 

bears reference to the psalms of David. 
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at heart, Shaikh Abri-’l-Ma^Ii, the son of Shaikh Ralimafcu-’llah, 
already mentioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
be deduced from the words “ the beggar of Shaikh Da ud,” 1 or 
from the words 44 * Abu-*1-Ma 4 ali, the worshipper of the true 
(God),”* and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyin Da’ud, 

(may God sanctify his soul!). When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstatic longing after God and 
wandering over plains and deserts, ho was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life 5 and to the religious instruction of the 
people, but since he had had no outward religious instructor 
and guide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until he was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Ghausd-A'zam 1 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend Shaikh Hamid-i-Qadiri 31 . 
(may God sanctify his tomb!) who was the son of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir the second, and the father of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qadir, 6 who at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father’s place in Ucch, by drawing him (more closely) to God. 

And the late saint, (may God have mercy upon him !) since ho 
had already many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him in every impor¬ 
tant business, and had asked 6 that a ffitihah 7 might be offered 
up on his (the late saints) behalf, delayed to draw up his 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 

1 tylA 20 + 4 + 1 + 10 + 800+10 + 600 + 4+1 + 6 + 4 - 960. 

I Jb+hy t. 1 + 2 + 6 + 1 + 80 + 40 + 70+1 + 30+10 + 8 + 100+ 

2 + 200 + 60 + 400- 961. The totals of the two chronograms differ by one. 

This latter chronogram is given in Abu-’l-Ma’ali’s life, on p. 103 of the text 
of this volume as the date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 
the correct date. 

8 

4 An instance of the belief among Muslims leading the religious life that 
something which seems, according to their ideas, to correspond to the Sacra¬ 
ment of Orders in the Christian Church, is necessary to enable a man to 
start as a religions instructor of the people. 

8 HiB life is given on p. 91 (text) of this volume. (Chapter II, No. XVI.) 

6 The word is omitted in MS. (B) probably by an oversight of the 

copyist. 

1 Prayers offered up for thejwelfare of any person. Vide “Qmin-i-hldm,” 

Ja’far Sharif and Herklots, s. v. " Fatceha neeut khyr kee.” 
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perfecting of disciples until he himself went 6ne day to the town 
of Satkara, 1 * * * 5 where the saint (may God have mercy upon him!) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, when 
under the influence of his ecstatic longing after God, he said, 
“ Here is Shaikh Ghaus-i-A‘zam (may God be pleased with him !) 
who has come and signifies that he entrusts to me his prayer- 
carpet, staff, tree of spiritual succession, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of flfcnM-dom and spiritual leader¬ 
ship.” When the saint (may God 8 sanctify his tomb!) was 
informed from on high of that occurrence, and when his know¬ 
ledge of it was, afterwards completely confirmed, he entrusted 
the divine charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
but who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from his soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary 
intercourse (with his fellow creatures), and spread the mat of 
sojourning in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Chati, s 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
the Qadirlyyahf which is midway between the two exalted orders, 
Sahrawardiyyah and Cishtiyyahf (blessings on them, all three, 
from God!) and in the Divine power and by moans of close 
connection with the true God, he so carried forward 6 the work 
that the sound issuing therefrom will not die away 7 until the 
sounding of the last trump. 

When Mulla ‘Abdu-’llah of Sultanpur, who was known, 
as Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 

l Vide supra, p. 48, n. 0. 

8 The word is omitted in MS. (B). As vowel points are not used the 

reading of MS. (B) is to the same purport as that of tho text and MS. (A), 

but wQ/hld be literally translated, “ May his tomb be sanctified.’ 1 

5 MS. (B). The text and MS. (A) have . Vide supra, p. 47, n. 6. 

6 Tltis order must not be confounded with an older order bearing the same ; 
title, instituted in A.H. 661 (A.l). 1165-6) by Sayyid ‘Abdu-M-C^udiri-’l-Jilaui, 
suruamod Pir-i-bastgir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. The older order is the 
most popular religious order among the Sunnis of Asia. Hughes’ Did . of 
hhim , s. v. 

* Ther o orders have been already referred to, Following the names of 

these two orders the text wrongly has 5jLJU»j t The conjunction 

must bv omitted to nuke souse. 

• Both MSS. insert & here, which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitted 
m th»* text. 

< But!’ MS.S, lm\e iXU-'-u, (lie texiu;» 1 etm i mV rio , .i i rn-t. 
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in uprooting the men of God, 1 becoming the means of 
the death of several of them, he sent an imperial order 
in the name q£ Salim * Shah Sur, the AfgJjar, from Gwaliyar, 
summoning the holy Miyan among others* in obedience to which 32. 
order' the Miyan set out in haste with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, outside Gwaliyar, with marks of 
the greatest 3 respect, 4 alighted in a spot where he sat down 
with him, and where a beneficial conversation took place. The 
pernicious mischief-makers, as soon as they witnessed this con¬ 
versation, fled away to every corner, so that they could not bo 
discovered even by search being made. Makhduinu-’l-MuIk said, 

“ Their report is not on this ground (alone) falsified.” 6 After 
much talk and conversation the Shaikh asked “ What was tho 
real motive for summoning us religious mendicants P ” Makh- 
dumu-’l-Mulk replied, “I heard that your disciples, when perform¬ 
ing the religious exercise of zikr , said 4 0 Da’ud, 0 Da’ud !’ ” 

The Shaikh replied “ There has probably been some mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must 
have said ‘0 Wadud , 0 Wadud \'” h In connection with this 
matter the Shaikh remained for a whole day, or a whole night, 7 

1 Vide Badaonl, Vol. I. (trans. Ranking), pp. 513-525. The “ men of God ” 
referred to seem to have been the Mahdawls. 

2 MS. (A). The text has the corrupted form ft b*f. 

8 omitted in MS. (B). The text rightly follows MS. (A). 

* The text has erroneously. Both MSS. read ' ffc^*** 

(■»>!> 

' 6 &J* iSJJ MS. (A) has AjW. The text rightly follows 

MS. (B). ^ 

8 Makhdiimu-’l-Mulk accused Shaikh Da’ud of permitting his disciples to 
address their zikr (vide Hughes’ “Diet, of Islam,” s. v.), directly to him 
(Da’ud) instead of to God. Da’ud rebuts the accusation by asserting that the 
words actually used, which might conceivably have been mistaken for “ 0, 

Da’ud! ” were “ 0, Wadud! ” i.e,, 0, God! ’’ tj&j means 4 ‘ loving.” 

Ajdj )I “ the loving King ” is one of the titles of God. 

7 tojJ km iJo b tSJUU-ff |Ujyj The editor of the text appears 1 
to be doubtful as to the meaning of the words 0, for he finds it 

necessary to explain in an apologetio footnote that this is the reading of each 
of the three MSS. to which he had access. It seems to me that the, 
author means to say that Da’ud spent about twelve hours with Makhdurau-’l- 
Mulk, and that he (the author) Cannot say whether the conference began in 
the morning or in the evening. 
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bestowing on him sublime exhortations and advice, and imparting 
to him precious knowledge and facts relating to God. 1 * * Makh- 
dumu-’l-Mulk was much affected aud dismissed the Shaikh from 
that place with honour. 

On one occasion the austerity and piety of Miyah Ilisamu-’d-dln 
of Talaraba,* may God have mercy upon him! (some of whose 
glorious attributes are mentioned in the Naj&tu-r-Rashid) hap¬ 
pened to be the subject of conversation in the noble assembly of 
the Shaikh , and he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that the Miyah 
failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was the slave of 
mere morality:— 

Hemistich. 

“ Thou hast kept one thing, and (many) things are lost to thee.” 

“ Beware, at the last, 8 from whom thou remainest apart.” 4 * 

The liberality and charity of the Shaikh's disposition were such 
33- that on certain fixed occasions, 6 either once or twice in the year, 
he scattered abroad in promiscuous charity 6 all the money and 
goods that he had received gratuitously, and he and his chaste 
wife kept nothing in tho cell that was their dwelling but an 
earthen pot and a piece of old matting, and when ho saw that his 
treasure-chest was full ho would again in the same manner 
disburse its contents in promiscuous charity, 7 and notwithstanding 
this (profusion), on the birth-day and feast-day of the holy Ghau3-i- 
A‘zam (may God be pleased with him!) all the needs 8 of the pil¬ 
grims, whether of high or low degree, who, to the number of nearly 
a hundred thousand souls, more or less, were gathered together, 
were met by disbursements from the alms-chest of bis hospice, 

1 jjJ&k j l 

* Vide supui , p. 3, n. 4. 

8 MS. (A) has I. The text,’rightly following MS. (B), reads 

4 MS. (B) omits jh. 

6 Tho text reads jt. Both MSS. rend llf jAjm MS. 

(B) addB after This may or may not be an interpolation. It 
signifies ouly that the occasions were fixed by the Shai&h himself. 

« “he relinquished to rapine.” Both MSS. read, for 

I prefer the reading of the text. 

7 i^jjcjkxjc UA> } <« )j e ordered a raid (to be made).” 

8 «J(I| jUjrfU. MS, (B) omits 
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and that profusion, praise be to God, is still continued, nay rather, 
is increased many fold. Some of the auspicious utterances of his 
inspired tongue, the interpreter of divine truths, are as follows 1 2 :— 

“ In the name of God, the Director and Guide in the darkness 
of oceans and deserts.” I have many times seen and experienced 
the efficiency of this holy saying in positions of fear * and danger. 
Another is:— 

“ Praised be He in respect of Whose Essence our thoughts are 
bewildered, 

41 Praised be He in respect of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding soars.” 3 

And there are many other examples of such prayers, praises 
zikrs and choice phrases, and the signet-ring posy of that holy man, 
composed by himself, was as follows:— 

“ Da’ud has been effaced in name and trace 

“ For poverty effaces all traces.” 

When I, the author of these pages, iu the time of Bair am Khan, 

(that best of times, when India was as a bride, 4 ) was a student in 
Agra, I heard from certain darvishes great reports of the Shaikh's 
noble and majestic attributes, and from that time forward I sowed 34 . 
the seed of attachment to and trust in him in the ground of pre¬ 
paration (for meeting him) and waB in secret a slave to this desire 
(of meeting him). 

Hemistich. 

“ Aye, verily 5 doth the ear, in true lovers, outstrip 6 the eye.” 

1 omitted in MS. (A). 

2 OjGr' 0 . MS. (B) has which docs not make sense. 

8 Both MSS. read and there is a footnote in tbo text giving this 

;s the reading of tho MSS. It is, however, wrong. The reading of the 
text ) is probably correct, though it is not very good Arabic. 

* Badaoui’s abhorrence of the infidelity of Abu-’l-Faxl and AkbaFs later 
advisers causes him to forget his abhorrence of the Stu'ah tenets of Bairam 
Khan. 

6 (S )f MS. (B) has lsL), which is nonsense. 

6 tjm £« Jl jj text. MS. (A) has LPii, which reading I prefer, as it 
seems to me that would accompany more fitly than by***, 

I have nevertheless translated the phrase by “ outstrip” rather than by 
“excel” The meaning does not suffer. The reading of Mo. (B) is not 
distinct. 
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And at that very time I repeatedly made attempts to go and 
pay my respects to that holy man, clothing myself in the pilgrim’s 
garment meet for the circumambulation of that threshold around 
/which the angels do gc, and set out 1 for Sljirgajh (with this object). 
But sometimes my father, who has now obtained pardon and 
forgiveness of his sins, withstood me and turned me back in the 
way, and sometimes I was let by other hindrances, which were the 
means of disappointing me of the fruition of that good fortune. 
A period of twelve years passed over me, thus expectant, before one 
of the servants of that court, Shaikh Kalu by name r a solitary 
traveller, who had himself 2 formerly been the means of my secret 
knowledge of the Shaikh , like the kmfl, from hidden regions cast 
his shadow on Badaon and its environs, and said to me, “ Is it not a 
pity that the holy Miyfih (Shaikh Da fid) should be in the land of 
the living and that you should (be content to) rest with hope 
unfulfilled and should not even once see him P ” This soul-subduer 
kindled a fire in my perplexed soul, and the Most High God 
provided the means (of the fulfilment of my desire), for Muham¬ 
mad Husain Khan, in whose 3 * * personal service I was, weut in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Husain Mirza from Kant n Gula * towards the 
Panjab, and the means of attaining that happiness were thus pre¬ 
pared 6 for me, so that, as has been already mentioned, 6 I went to 
Sblrgafh from Lahor, and saw with my own eyes a portion of the 
(spiritual) beauty of the holy man—and what possessor of beauty 
can be compared to him ? As he smiled and spoke light sparkled 
from his teeth, 7 a light which illuminated the dark abode of the 


1 The verb *£ is omitted in both MSS. and rightly inserted in the text. 

* The text has Both MSS. read which is correct. 

8 &£ wrongly omitted in MS. (A). 

, * Vide Badaoni, Vol. II .(text), p. 153. These events happened in the 
year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4J. Kant u Gula (Shabjahanpur) was Muhammad 
Husain Khan's jdgir. 

, i (B) ha a 

* a»l<» (teit). Both USB. hare The sense 

is not affected ^ 

7 j\ LSJJ*- The literal translation of this 

<“* light sparkled from his auspioioug incisors”) reads so Very grotesquely 
in English that 1 have softened the expression of B&daoni’s almost idolatrous 
.veneration for the Shaikh. In plain English the phrase means no more 
than that the holy man shewed his teeth when he smiled. 
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heart, and from which the secret of the Countenance of God wa« 
manifested. In short for the space of three or four days I acquired 
some advantage from this transitory life. 

Few days passed on which Hindus, to the number of fifty or a 
hundred, more or less (on each day), did not come with their 
families and kindred to pay their respects to that holy man, 
receiving the high honour of conversion to Islam, and obtaining 35 * 
instruction in the faith. 1 I found the gates and walls and trees 
and dwellings of that delectable town filled with the sound of 
the telling of rosaries and the reciting of God’s praises, and the 
Shaikh bestowed on me bis auspicious cap, saying, 8 “ Be 5 
thou my deputy to thine own people, for (thus to appoint a 
deputy) is my wont,” and he sent a kerchief and a veil from his 
chaste wife 4 to my wives 5 and children, and when I made a 
representation to him, saying, “If you bestow on me the gift 
of a shirt, it will be light upon light.” After some reflection 
he said “ That also will arrive in due time.” Having disclosed 
to him some of the secrets of my heart and my designs and 
intentions, I endeavoured to obtain leave to depart. At this 
point 6 that holy man left his masjid in his closed travelling 
litter, owing to his great weakness, and set out for my first 
halting-place. I, taking the pole of the litter on my shoulder, 
walked for some paces with it. While I was thus employed a 
powerful fit of weeping overcame me, and the Shaikh, stopping 
the litter, said, “Put me down.” He alighted, and, sat down, 
and spoke so much of the knowledge and love of God, the Most 
High, that my agitation re-doubled. One day, at the time of 

1 Badaoai’s enthusiasm probably leads him into some exaggeration here. 

Taking the number “ fifty or a hundred ” to bo about seventy-five, and 
supposing that these conversions were made on two hundred days in each 
year—a very mild rendering of the author's statement—we should have a 
result of 15,000 converts per annum. 

8 The text rightly follows MS. (B) with MS. (A) has 

which is incorrect. 

3 MS. (B) incorrectly omitB the word <j»b. 

4 Lit. “ the folk of the house of purity," a circumlocution in strict 
accordance with Muslim etiqaette. 

3 The text reads Both MSS. have o&Ul^ which I prefer. 

• O 1 *® etf! >>. MS. (B) has a mis-spelling due to the employ* 

raent, in speaking, of the 

8 
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leave-taking, I represented, through Miyan ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
one of the Shaikh's sincere companions, (to whom is applicable 
the text), “ Blessedness awaiteth them and a goodly home/’ 1 * * 4 
that a report was current among the holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religious leader was at hand, 
that most of that body, (».«., the holy men,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country, whose ancestors had 
formerly beeu seated on the throne of empire in Dihli and 
Badaon for some time,* that they were engaged in making pre¬ 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms, 5 that they 
professed to have received directions * from the holy Ghaus-i- 
A‘zam 6 (may God be pleased with him!) to engage in this 
affair, and that they had implicated with themselves some of the 
Amirs on the frontier, and that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural encouragement during their assemblies 
and when they were in difficulties, and purposed to bring the 
object of their desire to an issue. The Shaikh asked me, “ What 
36. is that Sayyid's mode of life, and condition ? ” I said “ He.is a man 
who lives a retired life, in holy poverty, 6 conformably to the sacred 
law, a recluse and an ascetic who has resigned himself to God, 
passing most of his days among the tombs (of holy men) and his 
nights in his cell in worship and submission to God, but he is a 


i V'W j p# Qur’an XIII. 28. 

* 

* This was evidently a descendant of Sultan ‘Ala’n-d-Din ibn-i-Muhammad 
Shah ibu-i-Mubfirak Sh5h ibn-i-Khizr Klian, the laRt Emperor of the Sayyid 
dynasty. Vide Badaoni, Vol. I. (trans. Ranking), pp. 400-402. This dynasty 
was not exterminated as was tho usual custom when an usurpation of the 
throne took place, but the last Euiperor was, in accordance with his own 
request, permitted by Buhlfd L5dl, the usurper, to retire to Badaon. It 
seems that Badaoni himself, disgusted with the fushionable infidelity, favoured 
the claims of this pretended Muhdi. 

* j omitted in MS. (B)« 

4 ppo k MS (B) has k which is nonsense. 

6 Vide svprft for the biography of Ghaus-i-A‘zam. MS. (B) has the Arabic 
form Ghauthu-T- A‘dham. 

6 The text here has the particle y which is in uoithcr MS. Its interpola¬ 
tion is unidiomatie. 
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wan of good family, 1 * 3 unrivalled and incomparable in liis know¬ 
ledge of the military art, of excellent moral character and follow¬ 
ing a most worthy mode of life.” The Shaikh said “ The members 
of that body (ie., the holy men), are no true darvishes, in that they 
so traduce the holy Ghaus,* and do him violence now that he can 
no longer help himself, 8 and those spiritual encouragements and 
signs are all part of the delusions of Satan, for how could the holy 
Ghaus (may God be pleased with him !) countenance such matters 
as this, he whose rule it always was that the people should expel 
the love of the world from their hearts, and, in all candour and 
sincerity, should set their faces towards the love of God, the Most 
High, abandoning vain desires and lusts, and not that one should' 
turn aside from the path of worship, asceticism and holy endeavour 
to fall again into the net of the world, which is the enemy of God? 
Say to that Sayyid from me, “ May God the Most High vouchsafe 
to you grace to stand fast in the path which you hold. If the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent delights remains (in your 
heart), it, behoves yoii to strive to overcome it, and not to be 
beguiled by the impostures and misrepresentations of a bewildered 
band of know-nothings, 4 * thereby straying from the path. Though 
the Igver of the world should attain to kingship,—the supreme 
object of worldly men, and the seeker after the (sensual) joys of 
paradise 6 * ' shpuld reach the rewards bestowed by the Everlasting 
God, that is, the maidens and mansions 6 of the next world, and 

1 Possibly “ a married man with a family,” but T prefer the 

translation which 1 have given, on acbount of what follows. The assertion 
that the religious Sayyid was a married man would make the statement that 
he was acquainted with the art of war a non sequitvr. The assertion that 
he is of imperial descent gives a reason for his knowledge of that art. 

* The text hero inserts Axp ALJ| ^*cy These words are in neither MS. 
and I have omitted them. 

3 c/f *1 \) J lit. “ commit highway robbery on that helpless 

one.” De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

The paradox contained in the expression cannot 
well be expressed in English. 

6 (B) has f, evidently a copyist’s error. The context 

clearly shews that this expression is used here for one who is religious solely 
for the purpose of attaining to the sensual joys promised to good Muslims in 
the next world. 

« The text has Both MSS. have the conjunction which the 

sense requires. 
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the lover of God 1 should die of grief from the utter hopelessness 
of attaining his object, yet is the disappointment of this last a 
thousand-fold* better and more happy than the fruition and 
37 . attainment of desire experienced by the former two classes of 
poor-spirited men.” And the Shaikh, speaking on this subject, 
scattered amongst us so many jewels of profitable advice that 
pearl-like tears began to fall from the eyes of those that heard 
him, upon the skirts of their robes, and, that (worldly) object 
being forgotten, we were thrown into quite a different frame of 
mind, one above description, and 3 in that state of burning 
anguish I bade the Shaikh adieu, uttering cries of grief. 

“ My heart, in the hope that one cry might perchance reach 
thee, 

“ Has uttered in this mountain lamentations such as were 
never uttered by Farhad.” 

And since the roads between Labor and Shirgaj-h were, in 
consequence of the rebellion 4 of the Ulugh Baigi Minas* closed, 
both at the time of my going to Shirgarh and at the time of my 
return, and as I was alone, the Shaikh gave me an attendant as a 
guide, who was to take me to Shaikh Abu Ishaq-i-Mihrang in 
Labor, 6 one of the most noted of the holy man’s deputies, in 
order that he might arrange to send me with a caravan to the 
army of Husain Khan, which had come to Labor from Talamba, 
and was to proceed thence to Kant-u-GuJa. “ When I reached 
Lahor I set out for Hindustan with Husain Khan’s men.” I was 

% 

1 I e ., he who loves God for Hia own sake, irrespective of any hope of 
reward. Gf. S. Francis Xavier’s hymn, “ 0 Deus, ego amo te ! ” 

* jbjIJ*. Both MSS. have jj)* The reading of the text appears 

to me to be preferable. 

8 The text omits J, though both MSS. have it. 

4 (B) has which makes nonsense. 

6 1 understand this phrase to mean the Mims who were, with their 
relative Ulugh MirZa (not Ulugh Baig Mirza, who was a younger brother of 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza and uncle of BabarJ in rebellion. 

• His biography is given on p. 48 (text) of this volume, but no reference 

is made to the title In the reading I follow MS. (A). The text and 

MS. (B) have The Am-i-Akbari (Calcutta text I. 233) reads u&j*. 
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sitting otfie day at our halting-place at Saharanpur 1 * in a garden, 
consumed with grief at my separation from that holy man, when 
a traveller brought to me a Qfidiri* shirt, which he had in his 
hand, saying, “ Take this, which I received from the hand of a 
venerable saint, and give me something to help me on my way.” 3 
When I questioned him as to the truth of the matter he said, 

“ When Mirza Ibrahim Husain met with that mischance 4 * 1, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with misfortune and a prey to 
plunderers, arrived stripped and naked at Shirgarh, where we 
attached ourselves to the holy saint, our helper, and he gave some¬ 
thing to each of us. When my turn came round he took this 38* 
shirt off his blessed body, and bestowed it upon me. I, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to wear it, deposited it in safe custody, 
with a view to taking it away to some place as a rare gift; and 
now I leave it with you.” I received from him that mysteriously 
conveyed gift, that treasure wafted to me by the wind, as though 
it had been a blessing and benediction. 

Verses. 

The perfume of thy shirt has reached me, 

My soul was ravished by that sweet odour. 

I had offered bfatihah 6 for union with thee, 

Praise be to God that my fUtihah was accepted. 

And, remembering the word that he had spoken, I regarded 
this occurrence as a miracle, 6 and I now preserve that Joseph’s 
coat 7 as I preserve my life—-and praise be to God for all this! 


I The chief town of the Sarkdr of the same name in the Suba of Dilhi, 
Now the headquarters of the District of the same name in the N.-W. P. 

8 This expression seems to have puzzled the editor of the text, for he 
appends a footnote stating that it occurs in all the three MBS. to whioh he 

had access. The Qadiri shirt was probably a shirt of a distinctive pattern or 
cut, worn by the Qadiriypah order of ascetics, founded by §haik]j Da’ud. 

H *0 £ j (*• both MS8. have, wrongly, *!) 

* Scil when his army was defeated at Talauiba. Vide Badaoni, text, 
vol. II., pp. 157,158. 

& A prayer for the attainment of an object, the recitation of the 
or first chapter of the Qur'an being part of the exercise. 

$ It is quite possible that the soldier may have been instructed by Shaikj} 
D&’ud to deliver the shirt to Badaoni, without mentioning that he was merely 
a messenger. 

1 Lit . “ Joseph’s shirt.” The reference is obvious, 
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Verses. 

And as I have been the companion of desire for his excellency 

From the cradle, I hope that (that desire) will continue to 
the grave. 

Verses. 

Desire for thee within my mind, and love for thee within my 
heart, 

Did enter me with mother’s milk, and with my life will leave 
me. 

The following is a brief account of that holy man. He was me 
cynosure 1 * of his time, an inspired prophet, and a worker of 
wonders and manifest miracles, giving clear proofs of his sanctity.* 
He had undergone severe discipline 3 4 and in holy endeavour had 
striven much. In early life * he acquired exoteric knowledge 
and had also been engaged in teaching. He had resigned himself 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the houses of worldly 
men but once, when in obedience to the (royal) command he 
went from Shirgarh to Gwaliyar to see Salim Shall, 5 and 
although the &halifah of the age, 6 when he was proceeding to 
Patan sent Shahbaz Khan 7 ’to summon the Shaikh to bestow 
on him the honour of a visit, the Shaikh made his excuses, saying, 
39. “My secret prayers are sufficient.” He avoided.to the utmost 
of bis power the companionship of the lords of the earth, 


1 j literally “ the pole-star,” “ the pivot on which everything toms, or 
the point of attraction.” ‘‘Cynosure,” as used by Milton, fairly represents 
the sense in English. 

* The text has • MS. (B) has and MS. (A) has which has 

been altered to 18 without doubt the true reading. 

8 The text follows MS. (A) with (B) has 

4 —Text and MS. (A). MS. (B) has whioh is wrong. 

8 Vide sujpra, p. 53, n. 2. The text has the corrupted form also 

the MSS. 

• Soil, the Emperor Akbar, who went to Gujarat in A.H. 981 (AD. 
1573-4). 

7 Shahbaz ghan-i-Kainbu. Vide Ain-i -Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann’sj 3tf9. 
Shahbaz Khan was probably selected for the mission as being, himself, of a 
holy family. 
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investing himself with the cloak of “ Poverty is my glory.” 1 * * 
He was constant in almsgiving, and in pointing out to searchers 
after truth the path of holiness, and whosoever was so aided by 
fortune as to be led to the Shaikh received great profit from the 
precious utterances of that blessing of the age and cynosure* 
of the world. In the year H. 982 (A.D. 1574*5) his tent was 
pitched under the curtaiu of the Majesty of God the Most High, 
and in the Court of union with Him, may Iiis glory be exalted ! 
The words “Ah, Shaikh Dii’ud the Saint!” 8 were found to 
give the date (of his death). May God bestow upon him His 
boundless mercy, and raise us with him in that hour when all 
shall be gathered together. 4 

XVII. Shaikh 5 Aban of Amroha . 6 

He was a traveller m the path (of righteousness) and 
was mysteriously attracted (by the love of God), but notwith¬ 
standing this he neglected not one jot of the observances of the 
pure Law. 7 Many miracles are related as having been performed 


1 A saying of Muhammad. It is related that a beggar came to Muhammad 
complaining that he was poor. Muhammad replied “ Poverty is my glory.” 
Shortly afterwards a second beggar approached with the same complaint. 
Mohammad replied, “ Poverty is disgrace both in this world and the next.” 
On being asked by his companions how these two apparently contradictory 
sayings could be reconciled, he said, “ Did ye not see that the first man had 
forsaken the world, while the second had been forsaken by the world ? ” 

S *4*. the point towards which all face in prayer. “Cynosure” does 
not literally translate either or wJaJ (vide supra) but it is the nearest 
word we have in English to these wofds in the sense in which they occur in 
the text. 

1 ^ ^ ^ 10+1 + 300 + 10 + 600 + 4 + 1 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 30 + 10 * 982. 

4 For another account of Badaoni’s visit to this saint vide Badaoni, vol. IT. 
(text), pp. 156, 157. IJnsam Khan, Badaoni’s patron, also visited him about 
the same time, vide Badaoni II., 156. 

8 A footnote in the text gives “ Sayyid ” as a variant, but both MSS. have 
“ Shaikh” 

• A pargana town in the sarkdr of Sambhal, fjjuba Dilhi. Vide Ain-i- 

Akbart, vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), 289. 

1 That is to say that the Shaikh, though a Sufi, observed the ceremonial 
and ritaal law. This is mentioned as something uncommon, for $ufie believe 
that their supposed close union with God absolves them from the obligation 
of such observances. 
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by him.' Ho livod and received disciples without pomp or cere¬ 
mony. When I after waiting upon the holy Miyan Shaikh 
Da’ud 1 (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!) was returning 
from the Pan jab and travelled to Badaon by way of Amroha, I 
paid my respects to the Sayyid already mentioned.* He read a 
verse from the glorious word (of God), and delivered an address, 
not on any fixed theme, 8 but now and again he would turn to 
me and make some remarks on the excellence of the reward and 
recompense- 4 reserved for the long-suffering, and he quoted the 
blessed text “ But good works, which are lasting... ” 6 and so 
on to the end of the verse. And it afterwards 6 became manifest 
that this was an indication of the occurrence of a calamity which 
happened to me. The facts were briefly thus: I had a daughter, 


1 Vide supra, in the account of Shaikh Dii’ud’s life (No. XVI). 

* Scil. Shaikh Aban. His being here styled “the Sayyid” may account 
for the variant referred to in note 5 ou the preceding page. 

8 ij* y. may be translated either as above, br by “not by 

appointment,” which would mean that the disconrse was not one of a regular 
aeries or delivered at a time when the Shaikh was in the habit of delivering 
an address. The text and MS. (B) have MS ( A1 has which 

Is better. 

4 MS. (B) has evidontly a copyist’s error. 

9 , | >/<• 9 , 

4 These words, olar LaJ| cjLJUi ^ occur twice in the Qur'an, once in 
Surah XVIII. 44. * 

4 • * fits* «r 4 / ' /*» 9 O * 9 s t £ 9 

jUf biy oU»W |) 

** But good works, which are lasting, are better in the sight of thy Lord as 
to recompense, and better as to hope.” 

And in Surah XIX. 79. 

\z>j> c yc*.j b)j> otx'i-AJf CiUiUli j 

* * * * 

“ And good works, which are lasting, are better in the Bight of thy Lord 
as to recompense, and better in the issue (than all worldly possessions).” 

It was probably the second of these two texts that the Shaikh quoted, for 
the former is but a portion of a verse, while the latter is a complete verse. 
There is, however, no real diffeience botween the meanings of the two 
passages. There is a difference of one word only in the Arabic and this 
difference in no way alters the sense in either case. 

6 u/fjH ***. MS. (A) b»8 j| 
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whom I dearly loved, and while I was on this journey 1 she 
passed away in Badaon from this deceitful world. Probably 
those consoling subjects were (mentioned) for the comfort of ray 40 . 
heart-—but God knows all! 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579). 

XVIII, Kjaja ‘Abdu-’ss-ShahId. 

He was the orthodox successor of Khajagan * Khaja who was 
the true successor of the holy Ehaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify 
their souls!). When Khaja ‘Abdu-’sh-Shahid was born he was 
taken to the hgly Khaja-yi-Abrar, who took him in his arms and 
said “ He will be a wise man.” The revered Khaja was perfect 
both in outward appearance and in inward qualities. 8 He practised 
severe austerities, 4 striving much in the path of holiness, and 
was a compendium of all such perfection as man can attain to. 

The people acquired grace from the precious utterances of that 
model of virtuous men, being directed thereby in the path of 
righteousness and godly living. 5 He walked in the footsteps of 
the holy Khaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify his tomb !). 

Coming from Samarqand to India he remained here for seventeen 
years, and in the year H. 982 (A.D, 1574-5) lie said, “ The time 
of my departure draws nigh, and I have been commanded to 
convey this handful of bones, of which I am composed, to the 
burying place of my ancestors in Samarqand.” He then set out 
for Samarqand, and on his arrival at Kabul it happened that 
Mirza. Shah Rukh had just taken the people of Kabul captive, 
and was returning with them to Badakhshan. 6 By means of the 
intercession of the Khaja nearly ten thousand persons obtained 
deliverance from the bonds of tyrants and oppressors. Two or 


1 The particle W is wrongly omitted from the text, which follows MS. (B)* 
The reading of MS. (A) is correct. 

2 The text and (B) have which makes no sense ns a name, unless 

we take it to be a corruption consequent on the use of the 
is the correct reading, as in MS. (A). 

8 Or, perhaps, “ in exoteric and esoteric knowledge.” 

4 Tho text follows MS. (A) with (B) has 

5 The text and MS. (B) have MS. (A) has tyj*. 

The difference does not affect the sense. 

* Vide '* Ain-i-Akbari” vol. I. (trails, Bloch maim), p. 312. 

9 
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three days after his arrival in Samarqand he bade farewell no 
this evanescent world,* and was buried beside his noble ancestors. 
The KhajVs dignity is so high * that there is no necessity to 
attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
41 . worked by that essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from afar the comliness of the holy Kljaja when he 
came to bid iarewell to the fChalifah of the age, on the occasion 
when the Imperial Camp, at the time of its return from Patna l * * 4 * 6 7 8 
had arrived 4 in the district of Bhungaoft and Pa$iyali B but 
I did not attain to the happiness of attending 6 on him, or to the 
good fortune of approaching 7 him. The peace of God be upon 
him and upon 8 his noble ancestors. 

XIX. Shaikjj Adhan of JaunpAe 9 
(On him be Qod’s mercy and acceptance .) 

He was the disciple of his own venerable father, Shaikh 
Baha’u-’d-din, of the Oishti 10 order, who was, in his time, deferred 


l MS. (B) has for whioh is oorreot, whioh is 

altogether incorrect. 

* M8. (B) has, forwhioh does not make sense. 

* This is spelt Auj in both MSS. a spelling whioh is qnite correct in 
Persian, in which language the letter vS> does not exist. The editor of the 
text has Indianized it into Ailj. 

4 MS. (A) h&B The text and MS. (B) omit the auxiliary. The 

reading of MS. (A) is preferable. 

6 Two pangana towns in the sarkdr of Kanauj, 8uba Agra. Vide A. A. 
II. (trans. Jarrett), pp. 184,185. 

0 wrongly omitted from MS. (B), 

7 MS. (B) has, instead, CjjjUc*, which would mean “holding 
converse with.” I have adopted the reading of MS. (A), followed in the 
text, (A) being, in my opinion, a better authority to follow than (B). Apart 
from the question of authority I see no reason to prefer Oyjlsr' 0 to ojjUr*. 

8 These words ere omitted from MS. (B). Their omission 

destroys the senao. 

® The principal town of the sarkar of the seine name in the fyiba. of 
Ilihabaa or Ilahabad. It " 3 for a time the capital of a Muhammadan 
kingdom. It is now the heathq carters station of tho Jauupur District, N.*W. P. 

10 This order has been aiivuriy dtscrilr.. i 
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to 1 * * by the holy men of the age. He reached the fall period of 
man’s natural life,* nay, he exceeded it, for his sons, being seventy 
or eighty years of Age, attended him, likewise his grandsons, in 
their degrees.* He spent the best part of his life wholly and 
completely in worship aud in acquiring the knowledge of God. 

Although he had acquired much exoteric knowledge, yet he 
never gave instruction therein. He possessed to the highest 
degree perception of God, a keen longing after ecstatic songs 
and dances, and the faculty of being overcome by religions 
ecstasy . 4 * In spite of his bodily feebleness, and constitutional 
weakness, and the languor which prevailed over all his limbs, 
which were such that he could hardly arise from his conch * to 
perform the ceremonial ablutions, the prayers and other 6 neces¬ 
sary acts without the assistance of his attendants, yet, whenever 
he heard the strains 7 of holy song he would arise in ecstasy and 
would involuntarily 8 join in the dance, with such violence and 
strength that several persons could not, by their bodily power, 
restrain him . 9 Similarly in the case of the ritual prayers, he 
would perfoem the recitation of the sayings of Muhammad and 
the supererogatory prayers 10 in a sitting posture, and after he 

I f A&o. “He who if followed.” MS. (B) wrongly omits the verb 

* J**' MS. (A) has. wrongly, 

* A free translation of csJ** the meaning of which is clear. 

4 cJL. j jU* j (jjyi. These $ufi-\at\c terms have already been explained # 
Vide Iff.itihatu-’f-SHjiyyah (Sprenger). It is possible that the word 
may be used here in its ordinary sense, in which case the words M perception 

of God ” would be omitted from the translation. 

6 Jar*. “ The place where he took his ease. 

1 MS. (B) wrongly inserts the conjunction j here, destroying the sense 
of the passage. 

1 Jlyf, for which (B) has, incorrectly, 

8 j), a most clumsy phrase, which I cannot believe to be the 
correct reading, though both MSS., followed by the text, have it. The 
expression, clumpy and unidiomatio as it is, may have been used ironically, 
in which case the meaning of the passage would be “ Ha di*nlnved such 
weakness in his oaperings that...etc.” 

9 MS. (A) omits jl 

10 J#|y j Exercises not enjoined on all, but practised by sncb at 

lay claim to sanctity. 
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had been lifted up and had been placed in the posture for com¬ 
mencing the ritual prayers 1 he performed them standing, without 
any need of help. And it is matter of common uotoriety that 
miracles, which came as naturally to him as eating and drinking, 
42 . were performed by him without any ostentation. He left a 
numerous progeny, of auspicious disposition, and his wise sons, 
gray-bearded men, used to sit on either side of him in his 
illustrious assembly, for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
in such numbers that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
which was the holy Shaikh and which were his offspring. Ho 
compiled so many treatises of his sayings regarding the divine 
law, the path of holiness, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoning of ordinary people, nay of most of those who are specially 
endowed,* nor can the hand of any imperfect and lewd person 
even touch the skirt of the interpreter of those divine secrets. 

The following fact (also) gave rise to suspicion, namely, that 
when the fthalifah of the Age led his forces on the second occasion 
against Jaunpur,* with a view to repelling and overthrowing 
his enemies, and there yet remained a three days’ journey between 
the Imperial camp and Jaunpur, the Shaikh died in the city, 4 
drawing over the face of his existence the veil of concealment from 
this transitory world, and becoming* thereby the verifier of (the 
text):—“ Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord.” 6 

The writer of the.se pages never had the honour of waiting 
upon that pattern for the world. 6 


1 c~o ^0 

8 U*!^. Badaoni i8 evidently referring to those learned in theological 
bibliography. 

• The expedition against Jannpur in 9G8 A.H, (A.D, 1561) must he the one 
referred to here. The date does not coincide with the date of the Shaikh's 
death, and I am unable to account for the discrepancy. I can find no mention 
of an expedition against Jaunpur in A.H. 970. Vide Badaoni II. (text), 


48, 49. 


« jjfh* l«*L. MS. (A) has tjjfb* IaL, which is more elegant. 

* Qur'an iii. 163. The whole verse 

V c # V ft* 

• tL uyof 4i)| cLxw jjjjj ]fj 

' ,/ y • * 0 * 0 * 


“ And repate not those jlain on God’s path to be dead: Nay, rather, alive 
with their Lord they are provided for,” 

« Lit. “ horizons.” 
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Bis death occurred in the year H. 970 (A.D. J 562-3) and the 
words “Shaikh Adhan” 1 * * were found to give the date of his 
death. 

XX. Sjiaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Q^afur of A'zampur. 

A‘zampur* is a pargana town in the Sark&r of Sambal. The 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Quddus, of the Gishtt 
order. 6 He was perfect both ih form and in inward qualities. 

He underwent severe discipline and strove 4 * much in the way 
of holy endeavour. Divine grace was his companion in the 
following of the footsteps of the holy seal of prophecy, 6 —may 
God bless and give peace to him and his family! He used very 
soon to obtain influence over any one who was thrown into his 
company, and how little adaptable soever a student might be, 
the attractions of the Shaikh would carry him beyond himself 
and would make him, even against his will, 6 inclined to the 
Shaikh's service. 

The Shaikh spent most of his time in giving instruction in 
religious knowledge. His eloquent words were peace to the 
turbulent heart, and his wonder working tongue balm to the 43 . 
longing soul. In beauty of form and sweetness of disposition 
he was chief among his contemporaries. He received disciples 
and exhorted and advised the people. He wrote treatises on the 
mysticism of the $ufis. In truth there can be no manner of 
doubt as to the Shaikh's perfections of body and mind. After 
planting his footsteps within the circumference of (what is 
understood by the saying) “ Octogenarians are God’s own freed 
men,” 7 he took his departure, in the course of the year H. 985 

l 300 +10 + 600 + 1 + 4 + 6 +50 « 970. 

* Vide Ain-i’Ahban II, (trans. Jarrett), 289. 

8 A short aooount of this order has already been given. 

* MS. (B) wrongly omits the word Jhere. 

6 Mnljammad, styled “the seal of the prophets” as being the last 
to whom a divine revelation is to be entrusted. The expression 
cannot be literally translated into English. It signifies “ one in whom" the 
sealing, or completion of prophecy finds its refuge ,r —a clumsy phrase in 
English but very concise and expressive in Persian. 

6 ui- 

7 That is, freed from sin. This is one of the “ sayings ” of Muhammad, 
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(A.D. 1577-8) for the eternal mansions, and was buried in 
A*2fainpur. May God magnify his dignity! 

XXI. MiyaA Vajthu-’d-dIn or AhmadabId. 1 

He was descended * of the line of ‘All, but he was not wont to 
proclaim his descent, on account of his being a foreigner* He 
was one of the greatest of the learned men of the age, excelling 
in devotion, piety, and holy endeavour, 4 turning not aside from 
the path of the law, and, firmly seated in the corner of content¬ 
ment, was constantly occupied in giving religious 6 instruction. 
His grasp of all brandies of knowledge, both of those which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty and of those which 
depend upon the memory, 6 was such that there was hardly a 
standard work, from light treatises on accidence 7 to books of law 
and medicine and the commentary on the Miftdh 8 and the ‘ Azudi 9 

1 The capital of Gujarat. 

S Both MSS. have but the emendation in the text appears 

to be correct. If the reading of the MSS. be correct then we have an 
additional reason for the Miyan’t refusal to claim descent from ‘All. Vide 
the following note, 

* 8o I understand OJty; O ^ a r f, The meaning seems to be that the 

ancestors had so long ago left Arabia that he wisely refrained from 
claiming a descent which was perhaps not borne out by documentary evidence 
and was not likely to be generally accepted. It may be that the Myon's 
descent was in the female line, in which case he would not rank as a 
Say fid. 

4 M8. (B) has for WAlar 4 *. This is clearly a copyist’s error. 

‘ in neither MS. I am not aware of the authority for its insertion 

in the text, but it seems to me to be correct. 

* The Persian phrase cannot be neatly and concisely 
translated into English. 

This expression has puzzled me and the translation is 
conjectural. I have consulted learned Persians and natives of India on the 
snbjeot. ghamsu-’l^Ulama Shaikh Mahmud-i-Gilani suggests 
but I can learn of no book with this title. I am of opinion that the reading 
of the text and M88. is certainly wrong. 

* Miftihu-'WUlim (clavis doctrinarum). Vide Yol. I. (trans. Banking), 
428, note 2. 

9 Kl-Adhodi, liber Adhodi grammatical quern Imlm Ahu Ali (Hasan Ben 
Ahmed) Bari si Grammatical, anno [377 (inc. 3. Mai. 887)] mortnus, principi 
AdKod^d-dewUt oomposnit. H.K. 8168. 
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which he had not either written a commentary on or annotated, 
and the people were continually profited by his auspicious sayings, 

God, may He be praiaed, is known by his epithet, “ the Healer,” 
and He made the Miy&n a manifestation of that name, so that 
every day the sick and afflicted, in countless numbers, 1 * used to 
wait upon him and beseech him to pray for them, and would 
speedily experience the effects of that prayer. He never went of 
his own accord to the houses of worldly men, but only once or 
twice in the course of his life, and then in obedience to a 
summons, and unwillingly.* He did not even leave 3 * * his house 
and private masjid for the Friday congregational prayers. 

His house was the resort of the greatest and best men of the 
age. In his dress and mode of life he was in no way distinguished 
from the common people,and contented himself with coarse raiment, 
distributing in charity whatever he received by way of alms. 

He received his religious instruction from Shaikh Muhammad 44. 
Ghaus * and followed his rule, although he had been the accredit¬ 
ed disciple of another. He completed his studies with the Shaikh, 
drinking deeply and with relish of the fount of $tt/?%ism. 

When Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus went from Hindustan to 
Gujarat, in the reign of Sultan Mabmud of Gujarat, 6 Shaikh 
*Ali Mutaqqi, 6 one of the greatest SfJkwiAs, most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatwa 7 

1 The text has J Ij V, making fa* feminine. The reading of 

the MSS. > is correct. 

a MS. (A) has* j after The text (B) omit it. 

I .SdjUi is the reading of both MSS. and of the 

text. It does not make sense, and seems to me to be a copyist's error for 
As such I have treated it. MS. (B) has for r 41 The latter 
is correct. The foot hore stated is mentioned to shew the Miydn's great 
dislike of publicity. According to the Muhammadan ritual law the Friday 
prayers should be recited in the congregation, t.e., in the public masjid. 

t No. III. supra. 

6 I.e.j during the reign of Shir Shah in Dihli. It was in consequence of 
Shir Shah’s ill-treatment of him that Muhammad Ghaus fled to Gujarat. Vide 
iupri , in the account of Muhammad Ghaus, No. III. 

6 MS. (B) wrongly reads f 0 r 

7 A legal decision delivered by a recognized doctor of the law on any 
point of the Muhammadan ritual or religious law. The fatw$ in this case 
would probably declare that Muhammad Ghaus was worthy of death as a 
heretic, the execution of the sentence being left to the secular power. 
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for the execution of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug, and the Sultan 
abrogated it 1 at the instance* of Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din. When 
Miyan Vajihu-’d-Dln went on the first occasion to the Shaikh's 
house he was powerfully attracted by his face, and tore up the 
fatwd , 8 and Shaikh *AH came, beside himself (with rage), to the 
Miy&A's house, and rent his clothes and said, “ Why do you assent 
to the spread of heresy, and to a schism in the faith p ” 4 He 
answered, “ We follow the letter and the Shaikh the spirit. 6 Our 
understanding cannot reach his perfections and (even), as far as 
the letter of the law 6 goes, no exception, by which he could be 
pronounced blameworthy, can be taken 7 to him.” And this 
was the cause of the great faith which the Sultans and rulers of 
Gujarat had in Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, and of his deliverance 
from that position of peril. (The Miydti) from that time repeatedly 
said in assemblies, “ one ought to obey the letter of the law 
after the manner of Shaikh ‘All Mutaqqi,* and the spirit 9 after 
the manner of my spiritual guide ” (t.e., Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus.) Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din passed away from this abode of 
gloom in the year H. 998 (A.D. 1589-90) and the words “ Shaikh 


1 I.e. f refused to carry it out. 

* Lit. “on the signature of." Vajihn-’d-dln prooaoiy delivered his 
authoritative opinion or fatw<L under his signature, declaring that Mnh*mmad 
Gbaus was not worthy of death. 

5 This seems to be the meaning of as here used, but the word 

means literally “ applying for a fatw or “ asking for legal opinion.” The 
textual reading is evidently correct, though the readings of the MS. are not 
very clear. 

4 MS. (B) inserts after erroneously, as it seems to me. 

6 Lit . “ We are masters of speeoh (scil, religious discussion, or more 
probably recitation of the ritual prayers) and he is master of religions 
ecstasy.” The translation well expresses the meaning of the phrase. 

1 (B) has, erroneously 

8 MS. (B) omits <4****, and substitutes for 4^. My opinion of this 
MS. ooinoides with that expressed by Colonel Ranking in some of the notes 
to his translation of vol. I. It is evidently the work of an ignorant and 
careless scribe and is of very little value for purposes of comparison. 
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Vajibu-’d-Din ” 1 * * were found to give the date of his death: 
may God turn him towards acceptance ! 

I may explain that I never had an opportunity of waiting on 
these four honourable men, and that what I have written of 
them is only what I have been able to learn incidentally.* 

XXII. Miya* ‘Abdu-’llah NiyazI or Sirhind . 8 

The Niyazis 4 5 are a tribe of Afghans. Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah was 
at first the disciple of Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti 6 of Fathpnr. He 
UBed to remain always engaged in his religious duties in the cell 
close to the Shaikh's new hospice, which is now known as the 
royal place of worship. 6 When Shaikh Salim 7 returned from 
his first pilgrimage to the holy places, which he had made by 
land, Miyari ‘Abdu-’llah asked his leave to make a pilgrimage 
to the glorious city of Makkah, and the Shaikh wrote and gave 
to him a memorandum containing an account of the Shaikhs 
and men of God whom he had met in the countries of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, and the Miyah , travelling through most of 
.those regions, sought out those various classes of holy men. 

1 This would be an exceedingly neat chronogram were it correct, but 
he sum of the letters is 999, one too many. MB. (A) inserts after the 
hronogram 

the meaning of which is given by Sfceingass hs “ aiming at 
one thing and getting another,” “ incident.” 

* The chief town of the sarkar of the game name, m tne Siiba of Dilhi. 
Vide Ain-i-Akhari II. (fcrans. Jarrett), p. 281 and n. 4, and p. 295. Vide also 
Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer. 

4 The Niyazis are a clan of the Ghilzais or Ghiljis. They are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between India and Afghanistan &nd tbe 
Northern States of Central Asia, and have been so for centuries. Vide 
Bellew’g “ Races of Afghanistan,” p. 103, Ain-uAkbari I. (fcrans. Blochmann), 
483, 484, II. (trans. Jarrett), 393 (n.) and 402 (n.). 

5 Vide supra No. VIII. The text and both MSS. have for 

The reading is wrong, for the references in the text clearly shew that it 
is ghaifch Salim that is referred to. ffcUl is corrupted by the figure 

©ailed Alhoj. 

• ibUr*aUs. Vide Shaikh Salim’s life, and the notes thereon, for 
Akb&r's reverenoe for him, and the reason of it. Vide also vol. 11. (text), 
109, 265. Vide also Tabaqdt-i-Afcbari , Lucknow edition, pp. 327, 328. 

1 The text has |*ljH a misprint for ffcM, which is itself wrong. Vide 
note 1 . 


45 . 


10 
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In company with the friends of Mir Sayyid Mufcamraad (may 
God sanctify his soul!) who had 1 set up a claim to being the 
Mahdi and 1 * had travelled to Gujarat and the Dakhan, the 
Miyab at last adopted those opinions, 8 and in the reign of Salim 
§h&h, spent his time, in the manner already mentioned, 8 in 
Biyana, in the corner of obscurity and retirement, living without 
pretensions and without ceremony, being, like ordinary men, free 
from encumbrances and attachments. And when Islem (Salim) 
Shah, as has been mentioned in the case of Shaikh ‘Ala’i of 
Biyana—may God have mercy upon him!—bitterly persecuted 
him, being prompted thereto by Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, and had 
him severely beaten, with a view to preventing him (from preach¬ 
ing his doctrines ), 4 5 he again set forth on his wanderings, travel¬ 
ling in various parts of the world, and in the latter years of his 
lifo he abandoned (his belief in Mir Sayyid Muhammad’s) claim 
to being the Mahdi , and, retreating 6 * into a corner of retirement 
in Sirhind, followed the same mode of life as other holy meu. 
When the Emperor rebuilt that cell which was near the Imperial 
palace he named it the 1 ib&dat-kh&na (place of worship), and, 
the name of Miyari. ‘Abdu-'ll&h being mentioned in connection 
with it, he was summoned from Sirhind, and had a personal 
interview with the Emperor, no other person being present, and 
46 . His Majesty put questions to him. 6 The Miy&n, disavowing 
(any belief in) the Mahdawi doctrines, said, “At first the 
companionship of that sect seemed good to me, and I accordingly 
inclined to their doctrines, but after that the truth concerning 

l The words j are wrongly omitted from MS. (B). This MS. also has 
for 

8 I#., the opinions of those who believed Mir Sayyid Mohammad to be the 
Mahdi. The words are ujU*, for which MS. (B) has uAf*, 
which is pure nonsense. 

8 Vide toI, I, (trans. Ranking), pp. 518-520 for an account of the perse¬ 
cution of Miyiin (or §ha\ ft, as be is there called) 'Abdn-’llih by Salim 

Shah, at the instigation of Malhdumn-’l-Mnlk. 

5 Vide the reference in the last note for an account of the persecution of 
the Mahdawie by Salim ghih. 

8 Lit* “ ohoosing.” 

• M8. (B) hu U>i*. Th« dots in MS. (A) ere pleoed et 

random, bat the word there it.hu to be 
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the True God waa revealed to me, and I recanted/’ His Majesty 
sent him back with honour, and in the year H. 993 (A.D. 1585) 
at the time of the expedition to Atak, 1 * * * when His Majesty 
reached Sirhind, he again sent for the Miy&n, and offered him 
some land as madad-i-ma^dsh^ bat he, making contentment his title- 
deed, 8 would not accept it, but the Emperor had the grant made 
out, whether the Miydn would or no, and had it delivered to him, 
and he, obeying the Emperor’s order, received the famidn , but 
nevertheless forsook not his habit of relying on God alone, and 
did not in any way concern himself with the grant throughout 
his life. He made the books lhy& * and Kimiyd 6 the guides of his 
actions. In the year in which Ulugh Mirza’s rebellion took 
place I was with Muhammad Husain Khan. I saw the Miydk 
in Sirhind, and he gave me some profitable lessons from 5 the 
Ihyd y which he had with him. 7 A friend of his, named Mahmud 
Khan, who had been intimate with him since the days of Islem 
(Salim) Shah, and to whom Shaikh Mubarak, at the time of the 
persecution 8 of Shaikh ‘Ala’i had given the title of Saifu-’llah 
(“the sword of God”), asked him, “ What is the heart?” 9 

1 Vide rol. II. (text), pp. 347 et seqq. Also Akbamama (text), III. 465 
et aeqq. 

* l.e. y land to be held in aima tenure, for his subsistence. 

S “ to what he had,” and no more. 

* This book was the Ihy&’u ‘ UlumWd-dtn. “ Ihya olum ed-diq, doctrinamm 
religionis vivificatio, auctore Imam Shafiita Hojjat el-iildm Abu Hamid 
Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghatdli , mortuo in nr be Tug anno 505 (ino. 10 
Jul. 1111).” H.K. No. 171, where a fall account of the book is given. 

* The Kimiya'u-'s-ga'ddat. “ Kimiya el-seldet, alchymia beatitadinis. 
Opus Peraicum paraeneticum et ethicum, quod Imam Hojjet el-islim Abu 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazali, anno 505 (ino. 10 JnU 1111) 
mortuus, composuit, et in quntuor titalos et qaatnor fnlcimenta, ut in 
praefatione dicit, in usnm multitudinis hominum qui talia desiderant, 
distribuit.” H.K. No. 10,998, where a full account of the book is given. 

* M8. (B) wrongly omits Jt. 

7 The text here has j, which is in neither M8. It* insertion does not 
affect the sense. 

I “attraction” or “ disturbance/ §t Persecution” is the beet 

translation in this passage. 

* Mahmud Khan was asking for enlightenment on one of tbe subtleties of 

the 8*fi i. In order that hi*question may be understood it is necessary to 
know how tbe $j fit defined tbe Persian word Jd, of wbieb tbe Arabic 
synonym is Tbs #• $*fanah (Sprenger) gives the following 
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He replied, “ Between us end the heart lie a thousand stages. 
Why do you ask ahont this matter ? Say something on ethics. 
Afterwards, a propos of the mention of Mir Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward an 
old Mughal and asked him to say what he knew of the Sayyid. 1 
He said, “ At the time of the death of the holy Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur I was present in Earah, 8 when he 

definition, «.v. “ The heart is an enlightened incorporeal essence, 

the mean between the ruh and the no/a.” The words (riiA) and 
(nafs) both mean soul, and are sometimes considered synonymous one with 
the other. But according to other authorities signifies “that whereby 
is life” and “that whereby is intellect, or reason,” e.g., when one 

sleeps God takes away his but not his £ j), which is not taken save 

at death; and the is thns called because of its connection with the 

or “breath.” (Vide Lane, Arabic Lexicon, sub vocibus). But it is not 

Os s+ 

clear that the connection between and is very close, for, if it 

Vf 

were, one oould hardly be deprived of his during sleep. Bnt. see also 

the Iflildhatu-’f-^ujiyyah sub vocibus an d The former is thus 

defined:— 

“ An-nafs is the fine ethereal essenoe which supports life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion. And the philosopher {scil. Aristotle) has called it the 
animal soul, and it is the mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
facnlty, and the body, which is referred to in the Qur’an as “ the olive tree/' 
which is described as being “ blessed, neither of xhe east nor of the west,” 
on aooount of the increase of dignity and blessedness which it confers on 
man, and because it is neither from the east, the world of disembodied spiritB, 
nor from the west, the world of gross bodies.” 

cV 1 is thus described s— 

“ Ar-rify in the technical langnage of the Sufis is the fine and incorporeal 
part of man; and in the technical language of physicians it is the fine 
vapour bred in the heart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
motion, and these oollectively are called, in their technical language an-na/s, 
and the mean between them is the heart, which conceives general conceptions 
and their details. Philosophers make no distinction between qalb and rityu-’J- 
awwal (“ first soul”) which they describe as the reasoning faoulty.” It is 
easy to' understand Miyan ‘Aodu-llih’s anxiety to avoid the discussion of a 
question of this sort, and to take refuge in some ethical, or indeed, any other 
question, in order to escape from it. 

1 igj jf. Lit. “asked him for his testimony,” 

8 A town in Sijistiu, vide I. (trans. Bloohmann), 41n. II. 

(trans. Jarrett), 393, and note. 



withdrew his claim to being the Mahdi , and said,‘1 am not the 
promised Mahdi.’” 1 * God knows (the truth). In the meantime 
Mahmud Khan said softly “ Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate Shaikh ‘Ala’i to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps.” * 

Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed 3 lodging to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence (may his dignity be honoured !) at the age of 90, in the 
year H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-2). May God grant him a dwelling in 
the highest heaven ! 

XXIII. Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath of Gujarat. 

He was the son-in-law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad 4 * 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his honoured tomb!), but he 
never saw the Mir 6 and his connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Mirs death. He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections. He 
was firm and unshaken iu his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Mahdawi sect,‘holding to them resolutely, since, when' he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaikh Gada’h* In the 
time of Bairam Khan, the Khan-i-Khanan , 7 8 be came to Agra iu 

l Miyafi ‘Abdu-’llah evidently bronght forward this old Mughal, with hia 
“ testimony,” to justify his secession from the Mahdawi sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad himself before hia death relinqnished fiis pretensions 
to being the Mahdi. Badiioni, who inclined towards the Mahdawi doctrines, 
seems by his use of the expression pi*! ) to have disbelieved the 
Mughal’s testimony, or, at any rate, to have regarded it as doubtful. The 
necessity for some justification of Miyan ‘Abdu-llah's change of views is 
shewn by Mahmud Khan’s coramert on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. 

* lit. “ withdrew his steps from the circle. 1 ' 

8 1 . 8 ., this lodgiug which is given us only for a time, or, as it were, 
on loan. 

4 Here both MSS. have “ Mahmud.” The textual emendation is correct. 

8 The text follows MS. (B) with Tile reading of MS. (A) which 

I have followed, is correct. “ Mir” was one of M. Muhammad's titles as a 
Sayyid. The title Mind is in Iudia almost exclusively bestowed upon 

Mughal*. 

8 ghaikh Gada’i-yi-Kambu of Dilhi, the $adru-Y$ndur, vide vol. II. text, 
pp. 29, 30, et infra ohapter ii., No. IV. 

1 Vide vol. II. text, Ain-i-Akbari, and Altoarndma passim. 
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connection with some important business, bat in a short time that 
terrible disaster 1 occurred, and the Shaikh returned to Gujarat. 
When I was a student I waited on the Shaikh for half a night 
in the quarter of Shaikh Baha’u-’d-diu Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him!), on the far side* of the river at Agra, on the 
introduction of Maulana ‘Abdu-llah of Qandahar, the relative 
of Mahdi of Lahdr. He was sitting alone in a bare 

room, busily employed in reading 8 this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him !):—“No number of people 
shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the mercy of God cover them, and tranquillity * come 
upon them; and God remembers them as men who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 
the ecstatic worship of the $vfis, b and was employed for some 
time therein, and experienced a wonderful and 5 strange accession 
of divine grace, and the (inner) meaning of the Qur'an was 
disclosed to me, and for some time 7 my condition was such that 
I believed every sound and voice which fell upon my ears to be 
tbe mystic chanting of the Sufis. I saw some of the Shaikh's 


l Biiiim Khan's dismissal, his estrangement from the Emperor, 
rebellion, and violent death. 

* the east side of the river, the far side from the city of Agra. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

/*c* • * Z + 

* The word used here i« Au&w from the root (“ it was, or became 

etill, motionless or stationary"). The meaning of &&• in given by Lane 

* 

(Ar. Urn, «. n.) as w calmness or tranquillity, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
■ftdateness,” and, M a quality inspiring reverenoe or veneration." Its meaning 
in Arabie is thus quite dear. Bnt its etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
(praeeeas Dei Majestas, as Gesenins gives it). This Hebrew word 

m Babbineal, not Biblical. Tbe Arabic word duCw is used to translate the 
Hebrew SI}*#, bnt has not, in Arabic, the same meaning. It is possible 

that Mmbammad, in using the word, if he did so, may have had some 
Rabbinical tradition in bis mind. 

§ jli. fide Hughes’ Diet, of Islim, a v. fikr* 

* MB. (B) bm } between V*?* a*d Tbe text and MB. (A) 

omit it. The aenae is not affected either way. 

1 Wm* (X& (A) and toil). MS. (B). 
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disciples who, to guard themselves from talking foolishly, 1 * had 
(litevally) glued their lips together, some of them (for the same 
reason) had pebbles in their mouths. 

The year of the Shaikh's death, and where and when it occur¬ 
red, are not known. (May God remember him to his good!) 

XXIY. §HAio Abu Ishaq of Lah5r. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Miyaii Shaikh Da’ud, 1 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) In his activity (in traversing the 
path of righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the most wonderful works of God 3 (be He praised !). 
In his love for his spiritual guide he was beside * himself, and 
attained to such an intimate relationship with his holy personality 
that one might say that the two persons were one clear truth 
expressed 4 * in two well turned phrases. Neither the dust of 
dependent existence nor the soil of potential existence 6 besmirch¬ 
ed the skirt of his robe, and at the mere sight of him thoughts 
of God (may He be honoured and glorified!) cast their rays on 
each black and thoughtless heart, and the pain of searching after 
God infected all who saw him. He called no 6 one to his presence 
with the exception of two or three friends who had been intimate 
associates 7 of the holy Miyan (may God sanctify his soul !) and 

i 

* Fide No. XVII. supra. 

8 Lit. “ h‘e was a miracle (or sign) of the miracleB (or signs) of God.” 

4 liij text and MS. (B). MS. (A). 

6 The two words in the text are and Lane (Arabic-English 

SqJ 9 o 9 9 

Lexicon, t. v.) thus defines is of two kinds 

which is A thing’s bring preceded by non-existence : and which is 

A thing’s being dependent on another for its existence The word in this 
passage has the latter meaning. 0^*1 means “contingent, or potential 
existence,” as opposed either to “ necessary existence ” or 

“ actual existence.” The meaning of the passage is that the §haikh employed 
himself with none but God, the self-existent and necessarily existent 
Being. 

• (/**• MS. (B) wrongly omits 

1 jf j** (text). The MSS. omit j. 


48 . 
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who had their dwelling in Labor; nor was he solicitous to receive 
disciples, He always lived in privacy in a dark cell, which was 
situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for 
the holy Miy&A overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from Lahfir to Shirgarh, a distance of over forty huriih , ! and 
after merely kissing the Miyan's threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miyans luminous presence . 3 

In the year already mentioned 8 I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and most worthy man, and 
was his guest for a day and a night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot,* when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgafh. I was stopped by J(its h and high¬ 
waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and they were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked me whither I was going, 
alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just 
taken my leave of Miyan Shaikh Abu Is^aq with a view of paying 
my respects to my reverend spiritual guide, the Miyah (may God 
49 . have mercy on them both!) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, aud brought me milk and curds and such like refreshments, 
and set me ou my way, aud warned me to be cautious aud wary, 


1 l.e., about 80 miles. 

2 In tho original this passage runs as follows:— 

ji j4 ) Cjk* O yCA 

j jj) 

( cA* j\j 

- 

The portion between the brackets has been carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken the words liA** just before the 

brackets for the sumo words repeated at the end of the bracketed portion. 
Ad absurd non sequitur is the result of this careless error. 

* Vide .supra in the life of Shaikh Da’ud (XVI.) p. 56, n. 4. 

* Lit. “ Alone with one attendant on foot.” Thejl^^- ran beside the 
jhorse of the person whom he attended. 

* text. U)^ (?) MS. (A). MS. (B). The tribe referred to 

must, I think, be the Jdts whose name would be properly spelt olfc. 
(pi. vyGl*) in the Persian character. Tide Sherring, “ Hindu Tribes and 
Castes” II. 73. 
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urging me to make frequent mention of the name of the holy 
Miy&b in my religious exercises, 1 * as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that country, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, I returned in safety* to the place whither I was bound, as 
has been already stated. 3 

In the year in which the holy Miy&n removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory wbrld and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plague in the Panjab ; and all his associates, 4 his family, 
and his most noted spiritual successors and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or 5 6 sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was u the interpreter of secrets,” Miyan ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
also known as Miyari Babu, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each iir his due turn, joined the 
holy Miy&k (in the next world) in the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God. (This was the case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large ? Miyan Shaikh Abu Ishaq, 
too, owing to the greater intimacy of his connection with the 


1 CjyAA. pli Zihr has been already described. The 

highwaymen apparently urged Badioni to recite the name of Shaikh Da’ud 
in his ztkr, an exercise in which only the names and attributes of God should 
be reoited. The passage exemplifies the superstitious veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their plrs , and gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shaikh Da’ud by Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, that he permitted 
his disciples to introduce his name into their zikr, they crying out “ Yd Dd'tid, 
yaDd , ud! ,, Shaikh Da’ud very dexterously repelled the charge (vide supra 
a. 53 ), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the Shaikh's followers, even if it was 
lot approved by him. &JJ Wird is a portion of the Qur'an set or imposed 
for recital on a particular occasion, or at a particular time. It seems that 
the name of the Shaikh was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Qurdn t or it may be that they were to be recited in the §haikh's name. 

8 wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

• Vide supra , in the life of Shaikh Da’ud (No. XVI), pp. 66-60. 

4 Cajj city (text). The MSS. insert j between and 

Cajj The careless omission of the conjunction in the text would give 
the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear, 

6 MS. (B) wrongly insertB J here. 

11 
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MiyH, sped from the desert of separation to the trne Ka'bah 1 
of union and propinquity. “ Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await its fulfilment.” * Ah, jEJffja, it 
may be 

“ That thou preparest a cup* for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted line of the Qddiriy - 
yah 4 order was Shaikh ‘Abdu-’llah, the most orthodox and noble 
son of the holy MiyUti, who, since the latter removed the baggage 
(of his existence) to the garden of Rizwdn, b remains at present 
the compendium of all the perfections 6 and the successor to all 
the exalted qualities of Miyari Shaikh Abu-’l*Ma‘ali. 7 

The peace of God, so long as nights succeed one another, 

Be on the pure Shaikh, Abu-’1-Ma‘ali. 

It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful—through the prophet and his honoured family. 

XXV. Shaio Ruknu-’d-DIn. 

(May Ood have mercy on him!) 

He is the orthodox son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus of Gangft, 
whose distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being sufficiently indicated and 

1 “ The cube-like building in the centre of tho mosque at Makkah, which 
contains the flajaru-'UAswad, or black stone.” Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. The 
word is frequently used metaphorically, as in this passage, for any object of 
desire, or reward at a journey’s end, the simile being the toilsome desert 
journey of the Makkah pilgrims, with the Ka'bah for its object. 

2 Qur'an xxxiii. 23. 

0 o * / l o" f* * * u** $ * p ^ 

yA dbJLc U Jt*j L ^xic5J| ^ 

* , * * * * ^ 

i 9 fi *. # \ * 0 of? * 

. IJiij U j jMhi p+U j 

* * ' * 

“ Some there were among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to God. Some have fulfilled their vow and others await its fulfil • 
merit , and have in no way changed.” 

& Of tho wine of paradise. 

♦ The order founded by Shaikh DA'ud and described (p. 112), as being 
midway between the Sahravardi and Cifhti orders. 

4 i.e., “ paradise.” Kiswan ip the keeper of the garden of paradise. 

4 lit. “ the gatherer together of all the perfections.” 

1 Shaikh Da’ud. 
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signified by the holy writings which he has compiled. Gangu 
is a pargana town 1 * * in * the confines of Thanesar. 

The Shaikh was a man greatly respected, whose outwaru 
appearance bore witness to his perfections. He was a man of 
great authority in the mysticism of the §ufis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and 8 was oue of 
those who are overcome by a mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy. 4 * * 

He went 8 occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly in the corner of retirement 
and abstraction. I, the compiler of these pages, paid my respects 
to him in Dihll, at the time of Bairani Khan’s rebellion, 8 in one 
of the assemblies of Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-‘AzIz (may God have mercy 
on him!). Praise be to God (therefor). 

XXVI. MiYAir MustafI of Gujarat. 

His descent was from the Boharas, 7 a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading. By means of one of the intimate friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
soul!) he constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 
his life. When the ghalifah of the age, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang, 8 reached Ajmir on his return from 

l Badaoni means “ near Thanesar.” Thanesar was a pargana town in the 
&irhind sarkar , while Ganguh was a pargana town in the adjoining sarktr of 
8aharanpur. Ain-i-Akbari II. (trans. Jarrett), 290. 

* text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has Jl. 

8 j is omitted from the MSS. bat seems to be rightly supplied in the text. 

4 The $tf/MBtic technical terms and 

hare already been explained. 

4 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

• fjx* olji* jd. Vide vol. II. text, pp. 35 et seqq. t and Akbar> 
fuhna (text) II., 91-121. 

1 The Boharas are a tribe of MuBalmans in the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and parts of the Panjab. They are gu’a/w by religion. Sir George Campbell 
is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from the Persian Gnlf 
and “ Hindu Borahs.” Vide Shewing, “ Hindu Castes and Tribes” II, 183, 
184. The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881. 

8 «.e., Bengal. 
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Patna, 1 leaf JQjan II, the Mir Bakhsjri, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 

Audience, questioned Shaikh Mu$taf5 on the truth about the 
Mahdawi question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
-61. was prolonged; and Haji Ibrahim of Sirhind, 1 in accordance with 
his vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
the Shaikh; and I also related circumstantially and at length 
wliat I had found in the commentary on the Gulshan-i-R&z , 8 a 
work by Shaikh Mubammad-al-Abji, who was the immediate 4 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad-i-Nur Bakhshi, 6 who also, in 
his time, had set up a claim to being the Mahdi , and had brought 
various troubles on himself thereby. Since what I said was 
opposed to the Shaikh’* contention it was evidently the cause of 


1 Vol. II. (text), 185. Akbarndma (text) II., 79. Badaoni places this 
event in A.H. 982 (A.D. 1574-5). Abti-’l-Fazl places it in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1673-4). The M88. spell Patna, *&, after the Persian style. In the text 
it is Indianized into A&. 

* Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 172,173. The passage is reproduced in the short 
life of Badaoni prefixed to this volume. 

6 Gulsheni riz ; rosarium aroanorom. Carmen persicum, quod ita inoipit: 

Nomine ejus, qui animam oogitare doouit— 
et qnaestiones et response continet secundum terminologinm theosophicum. 
Ad ejus similitudinem carmen Azhar-eUguhhen compositum est. Auctor 
Bosarii est Sheikh Mahmud Tebrizi qui ih vico Sbebister natus et Bepultus est, 
qui locus octo parasangas a Tebriz distat. Commentarios in carmen scrip* 
serunt Motzaffer-ed-Din Ali Shir <m —Sheikh Shcmv-ed-din Mohammed Ben 

Tahya Ben Ali Ahjt JUdni Nurbakhehi , anno.mortuus, cujns common* 

tarius persice scriptus textnm admixtum habet, et Mefatih el-i‘jAz inscriptus 
est. Nitide eum exscripsit mense Dzu-’lhijjet anni 877 (inc. 8. Jun. 1472). 
H dji IQalifah, 10839. 

The commentary of ghaikh SJbamsu-’d-din is the book referred to. He is 
described in the text and MSS. as Jl (Lahji), an error for Vt 
(Al-Ahji). 

The Qulihand-Rdz has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield. 

4 The text has which, as explained in a footnote to the text, is the 

reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute ^ and have 

translated accordingly. If, however, the reading of the MSS. be correct we 
might translate “ he was the disciple, with one intermediary, of, Ac.,” but the 
expression is awkward and unidiomatio. 

4 Of Badakhshan. A disciple of Abu Ishaq-i-Khatlani who gained 
numerous adherents and created such disturbances that troops were sent 
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his being vexed with me. The Emperor ordered the ShailA, 
after his arrival at Fatljp&r, to stay for some days in the house 
of BJaja ‘Abdu-V§ani&d the painter, of sweet pen. 1 To make 
amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness. He was very feeble, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood. It seoms that after he received leave to 
depart for Gujarat he removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately after his arrival there. 

This event took place in the year H. 983 (A.D. 1575-6). He is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self-effacement.* May God deal with him accord¬ 
ing to His graciousness. 

XXVII. Shaikh Ishaq-i-Kaku of Lah5r. s 

His father’s name was Shaikh Kaku, and the people of Lahdr 
believe him to have been a saint. 4 He (Shaikh Ishaq) was a 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent. He 
never went to the houses of worldly men or begged from them. 

He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge. He was a by religion and was ever employed 
with the Truth (God). 4 He would not speak unless questions 52 . 
were put to him. One day he met in the road a contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, “ Take this and come with me.” Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through the market¬ 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 

against him. He was defeated and fled to 'Iraq, in the mountainous districts 
of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He 
had often to fight with the governors but defied them all. Ain-i-Akbari I. 

(trans. Blochmann) introduction, p. iv. note. 

I jJj Vide Ain-i-Akbari vol. I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 107. 

* Lit. “ From which arises the odour of exile and effaoemenfc,” the " exile" 
referring to the gkaiib's belief that he was but a sojourner in this world. 

• Ain-i-AMuri I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 545. 

4 Lit. “Have a belief in his saintship” ( ). A wal 1 ( ^y ) is 

“ one who is very near, ” i.e., to God. Hughes’ Did. of Islam t. v. Both MSS. 
have tyta for The emendation in the text is correct. 

1 a $*/s-isttc term for God. 
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that day forth his heart was washed clean from^the gnile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among those learned in 
profane knowledge. 1 * * 4 * In the course of the year H. 995 (A.D. 
1587) I bad the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some connection or another, to Shaikh 
Faizi, 8 who shortly afterwards received the title of Maliku-’ik- 
§}iu i ar & 8 and he, according to his habit, which was to decry * all 
holy men, 6 past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaikh , while I remained silent. I cannot say 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three 6 walls standing. 
Shaikh Ishaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion were being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and 7 I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
had happened to me. 8 

Owing to his great age he had loBt the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fdtxhah , praise be to God ! 
He was the instructor of moBt of the famous learned men of 
Lahor, such as Shaikh Sa‘du-‘llah, who had no rival 9 in his time, 
and Shaikh Munavvar and others. 

1 Or perhaps, “ he was distinguished from those learned *in secular 
knowledge,’ 1 %.e, t by his humility. 

8 The brother of Ahu-’l-Faal. 

8 “ King of Poets,” the title commonly given to the poet laureate in 
Muhammadan Courts. 

4 The text wrongly has with the hamzah. 

6 The MSS. have The text omits 

MS. (B) has which is nonsense. 

7 j, supplied iu the text, though it appears in neither MS. 

8 Badioni evidontly regarded the vision as a punishment for not having 

defended the $Kai& when he waB attacked by Faifi. In this passage MS* 
(B) wrongly omits I have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 

9 lit. “ an analogy,” something which bears a resemblance to some* 
thing else. 
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In liis youth the Shaikh was inclined mostly to sport, 1 and took 
his delight therein, so that whenever he had leisure from study 
he would take his falcon and hawk and would go out hawking, 
traversing the ground on foot. 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, in the 
year H. 996 (A.D. 1588), he hastened away to the close com* 
panionship* of God. 

XXVIII. §hai£h Sa'du-’llah Ban! Isra’Il. 

One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of Ishaq 
Kaku. He has followed various rules of life. At first he was 
a strict observer of the holy law, but suddenly, throwing off all 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam 3 about the market¬ 
place, for all his gray beard. 

Though people heretofore did learn of me 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone. 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutty, 4 and held him to be a saint, 6 and in that- 
capacity he used to give instruction, in the open cattle market. 6 
He disposed of all the moveable property 7 of his followers, 
which he had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her. One night when he was drinkii^g wine with 


i Jthd carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

ft oj*j [ja. lit. “ the neighbourhood of the propinquity.” 

8 c J u t** (text). Both MSS. have *2* 

4 L3y a crude zinc oxide, applied to the eyes as a collyrium. 
f “Believed him to be a wall” i.e., one near to 

God. 

• The text and MSS. have means “a seller oi 

beasts.” The expression is elliptical and obscure, but I take it to be equi- 

«**. 

valent to and have so translated it, o-wt* might be 

suggested as a variant for in which case the sense of the pnrase 

would be, “ all polluted as he was,” scil, by his intercourse with the tinging 
girl. 

1 | carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 


63 . 
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her, a party of muhtasibs , l together with the students who were 
his disciples, banded together and entered his house by climbing 
oyer the wall, with a view of bringing him to a proper frame 
of mind, 1 * and, breaking all the appurtenances of unlawful and 
forbidden amusements 8 (which they found), wished to subject 
him to punishment. 4 * He repeated what was said (on one occa¬ 
sion) to the second true JQ&ltfdh? the Prince of the true 
believers, ‘Umar (may God be gratified with him !). “ If I have 
committed one unlawful act you have been guilty of three 
unlawful acts, and are the more deserving of punishment, for 
that, in order to spy upon me, and without my permission, you 
entered my house by climbing over the wall.” 6 7 The party, ashamed 
and abashed, left him. Afterwards, being enabled by God’s 
grace to repent sincerely, he modelled his life on the book Ihyaft 
and passed his time in worship and austerities, and composed 
64 . many profitable and sublime books, among them being a com¬ 
mentary on the Jaw&hiru-'LQur'&n 8 by Imam Ghazzali (may 
God have mercy upon him !). 

1 Police officers appointed to prevent drinking, gambling and other offences 
against the moral lnw. 

8 J\ Jbw Ca^ “for the purpose of remedying his condition.” 

* ^jUUoJI f “ the instruments of wanton amusements and of 

pastimes prohibited by the saored law,” i. e., snch things as dice, drinking- 
cnps, wine vessels, and instruments of music. 

“ Censuring,” or “ inflicting stripes below the full number allowed 
by law.” It dobs not appear whether the Shaikh was to have been flogged 
or merely rebuked, 

b faAasi Here Badaoni stoutly asserts himself as a Sunni. 

6 The three unlawful actB were (1) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
house without asking the owner's permission, and (3) entering the house as 
thieves, by climbing over the wall. The privacy of dwelling is established 
by the teaohir.g of Muhammad, and it is unlawful to enter a house without 

or asking permission. Vide Qu'rin xxiv, 27-29. 

7 vide supra, p. 29, n. 2. 

8 Jewdhir El-Coran, gemmae Corani, auetore Imam Hojjet-el-Islim, AH 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Qhatili Tusi, anno 605 (inc. 10 Jul. 1111) 
mortuo. Librnm divisum esse oomraemorat in docfcrinas et actiones, has 
esse exteriores et interiores, interipres aufcem distributes esse in purifies- 
tionem et sni ipsias alienatio'nem, ut quatuor sint genera dootrinarnm, ex¬ 
teriores dico et interiores, et vituperatione et luude dignas. Singula genera 
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. When the JByalifak of the age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “ of what race are you ? n and he replied, 
“ of the tribe of the scribes, who are called in the Hindi tongue, 
K&yats.” 1 The Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
answer and held a long conversation with him. I waited on him 
for the first time in Lahor and in some connection or another he 
made mention of the question of the decay of Multan and the, 
prosperity of Lahor, and the matter of the Sulf&ns of the Langah 
family, especially Sultan Husain, 2 speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished Jat the manner in which he 
acquitted himself, and at the elegance and polish of his style. 
Rarely have I heard such sweetness of diction. 

He never left a beggar disappointed, and although he had no 
concern with commerce or husbandry, and was not in enjoyment 
of a subsistence allowance from the Emperor, his resources and 
expenditure on alms and charity were such that nobody knew 


ad decern principia rodennt, totum autem seleotissiroam Corani partem 
continet.” liuji Khalifah No. 4293. No mention is made of the commentary 
composed by the Shaikh. 

1 The KayaU or K&yaatha, the great oarite among the Hindus whose occupa¬ 
tion is writing. They numbered in 1881 two and a quarter millions. From 
the Shai&’s oognomen it might be supposed that he was of Jewish or 
Afghan descent, as was perhaps the case. His forbears may have been 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the Shaikh, without being a 
Hindu by descent, was sufficiently politic to humour Akbar’s predilection 
for Hindas, by naively confessing to a Hindu ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly olftiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Muslim would probably 
have done. It is for this reason that JBadaoni describes his answer as 

unassuming.” Or the Shaikh may, perhaps, have been descended from 
JWy anths on the mother's side, and made the most of the fact in order to 
humour the Emperor. 

* The Langah dynasty reigned in Multan from A.D. 1443 to A.D. 1524. 
Shaikh Yusaf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
in Multan in the former year. In the latter year Salman Husain L&ogih II., 
the last of the line was overcome by §hah Husain Arghun, the ruler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Babar, aud afterwards of 
Humayun, from whom, however, he withdrew his allegiance when §h§r 
Shah overcame him. When Qutnayun fled to Sindh §lilh Husain reoeived 
his ambassadors not discourteously, bat refased to assist him in any way. 
lie subsequently drove Humayun from Sindh. Ain-i~Akbart II. (traus. 
Jarrett), 334-336, and “ The Indus Delta Country,” by Major*General M. £. 
Haig, 89-92. 

12 
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whence he derived his means, 1 and the people were perplexed on 
this subject. 1 * 

On reaching the age of about eighty years he passed away 
from this illusory world, and great and small, in their thousands, 
nay more, accompanied 8 his funeral, taking up his pure bier on 
their heads and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings by 
so doing, 4 * (and the crowd was so great that) there was not room to 
plant one’s foot. 

XXIX. MiyIn Shaikh ‘Abdu-‘llah op Badaon. 

He was one of the benefits of the age and the blessings of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learning a lesson from the Bustdn , 
and came to this couplet:— 

“ In the way of purity it is impossible, 0 fca'di, 

“ To travel, except by following the Chosen One,” 6 

(may God bless and save him !). He asked his teacher, “ What 
is the meaning of this couplet ? Explain it to me in Hindi.” His 
65 . teacher said “ What business have you with this story 6 ? ” 
He replied “ Until you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
learn another 7 les8on. ,, When the moaning of it had been ex¬ 
plained he said “ Give me an account of Muhammad, “ the 
Chosen ” (may God bless and save him !) and tell me who he is.” 
The teacher described to him some of the noble qualities and 
wondrous works of his holiness (may God bless him and save 
him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the mystic attrac- 

1 Lit “ Nobody knew whence all these resources, expenditure, and dis¬ 
bursements were.” 

* jUi)*' MS. (B) carelessly omits 

8 text and MSS. The word should be the 

reading in the text is nonsense, and is due apparently to the unaccountable 
antipathy of Indian scholars to the repetition of the letter (S in words of 
this measure, such as and whioh they write and 

i 

8 The concluding oouplet of the introduction to the B&stan. The couplet 
commences here The better reading is ,)!**{*. The chosen one 

is, of course, Muhammad. 

6 ^ neither MS. 

,n text, Both MSS. have, correctly, and so X have 

translated. 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 
the creed of Islam. 1 2 When his parents heard of this they recog. 
nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them,* and coaid not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samana, 8 the home of his ancestors, employed himself in 
reading the Qur'an, in making himself acquainted with God’s 
commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge. At last, joining 
himself to a band of famous sages and great saints he became one 
of the greatest s.jges of the age, and placing his hand in the 
hand of Miyan Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Baqi-yi-Cighti of Badaon (may 
God give rest to his soul!) he became.his disciple, and received 
instruction from him in the mystic worship of the Sufis, Subse¬ 
quently he attended upon Shaikh Safi of Khairabad 4 * (may God 
sanctify his honoured tomb !) and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection. 
He acquired the blessing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters 6 of his time, especially from Miyan Shaikh Ladan 6 of 
Dikii and from Mir Sayyid Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
cf the latter, whose sins are forgiven, he became his successor 
and taught and imparted instruction for many years in Badaon, 
and many well-known sages, who have become famous, sat at his 
feet. People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity. 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing and dancing, 7 


1 d+tf "the delectable speech.” *Pf dj~J ***** j dUf d/| J, 

“ there is no god but God, and Maijammad is the apoBtle of God.” 

2 jl If 3 ? J • MS. (B) omits jl. The meaning of this 
passage is that as the boy had devoted himBelf to the religions life his 
parents relinquished their oontrol over him and handed him, over to his 
religious instructors. 

* A pargana town in the sarlcdr of Sirhind, §iba of Dihlf, 

4 Chief town of a Sarhar of the same name in the 8uba of Awadh. 

8 tXa&o Kt. “ those who are followed.” 8 MS. (B) has 

7 The ecstatic “ worship ” of the Sifts has already been 

briefly described. Some of the performances are here described. 
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and from, the excessive inflnence of his longing and desire after 
56 . God 1 * * he utters soul-melting cries and heart-searing shrieks and 
falls 4 * a-trembling, and advances some paces, though there be at 
the time no ecstatic dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
time, the Ifl haul 8 he returns to his place and remains standing 
there. 

Bis unceremoniousness and unpretentiousness artf sucK that 
he goes on foot, like his predecessors and successors, to the shop 
and to the market to buy household goods, whether in small or 
large quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
kitchen, which he may need, and carries them back to where he 
dwells. On the way, too, he teaches a number of his students, 
and howsoever much they may say “ Master, there is no need for 
you to trouble yourself in this way, we will perform this duty,”* 
he does not consent thereto. His auspicious appearance bears 
witness to his poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
his having received permission to impart religious instruction, 
and documents appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy men, he is not devoted to the usual system of Shaikh* 
and their disciples, 6 7 but on the contrary, carefully avoids it. 
Clad in the garb of holy men and the vesture of religious leaders 
he remained cloaked and concealed in his robe. 6 

When I was reading, under his instruction, the com¬ 
mentary on the Saha if fi-'l-Kalam 7 and the Tahqiq fi usuli-l 


1 o&m j|, Both MSS. add J* The words have been 

carelessly omitted from the text. 

a Both MSS. have *d*J*y>, the respectful plural. The text has the 
singular. 

l The formula Ht if* 3lj ** there is no power or strength but 

* + * 

in God.” * J.e., the day’s marketing. 

6 «£»•»*> u&iy* j h fyp* ht. “ he is not devoted to shaikh -ship and 

discipleship,” i.e., the system by which a recognized Slunkh authorized his 
disciples to teach, and constituted them his spiritual successors. 

* ^ “ a kind of tunic, generally reaching to the middle of the shank, 
^divided down the front and made to lap over the chest.” Lane, Arabic 
Lexicon s. v. vid# also Dozy, Dictionnaire des noms des v&tements che% leg t 
Arahet t pp. 862-361 

7 “Sl-Sahiif fi el* Kalam, folia de metaphysics, qn® ita incipiunt; Lout 

Jko exitUntid et unitate dig no } etc., et in pr&ef&tionem sex folia, et conclu- 
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fiqh, 1 notwithstanding that a class of pnpils * of copious attainments 
and students of clear intellect were also engaged in study, and 
brought subtil difficulties for his elucidation, I never saw him, in 
the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a book for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
subtilties, for whatever he had once seen he had on the tip of his 
tongue, and he had acquired 8 the habit of great readiness, being 
assisted thereto by God. 4 He is now in his ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man’s age. 

XXX. Shaikh Jalalu-’d-DIn op Qannauj . 8 

He was a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law. 6 His ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled in Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindustan. 
After devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations imposed on devout Muslims be experienced a 

cionem distribute snot. In ejns commentariis numerator liber El-Mearif 
ft Shark El-Sahdif inscriptns, qui ita incipit; Laus Deo cujus eaistentiae 
nuUus est terminus , etc. Auotor, quem Samarcandi esse puto, formula usua 
eat, “dicit auctor,” et, “ dico ego.’* Parifcer Behishti commentarinm edidit.” 
Hdji Khalifa , 7718. It was probably one of the two commentaries referred 
to that Badaoni read. 

I The book referred to was probably that described by Hdji Khalifa, 
No. 2715 1 “ El-Tahckic, expositio accurate. Commenbarius opens Muntekhab 
de principiis, de quo litera Mim videatur.” It may, however, have been 
the following (H. K . No. 27201 “El-Tahckic, accurate expositio, auctore 
Imam Mokyi-ed-din Tahya Ben Sheref Netoavi.” Badaoni gives the names of 
these books in Persian. For ''''nvenience’ sake I have given them their 
original Arabic titles. 

* OjiVw lit. •* those who seek for religious guidance or instruction.” 

MS. (B) has Probably the word was too much for 

the copyist. 

i tsj dltf'a.. us. (A) has <JL>U.. 

* MS. (B) omits *U|. 

6 The ancient city of Qannanj, (Sans. Kdnya-Jcubja), in early Hindu times 
one of the principal centres of Aryan civilization in India. It was in 
Badaoni’s tinrn the chief town of the sarlcdr of the same name in the 8uba 
of Agra. If is now a Tahsil town in the Farruljhabad District, N.-WVP. 
Vide Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” 376-382. 

I tJJlm. It has already been observed that the faot of a f}ufi, one who 
has experienced i.e., has been mysteriously drawn to God, condescend- 
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57. mysterious attraction to God, but none the less 1 left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 
religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would wander through 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-Hayy, I 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid , and at each * grave he recited the fdtihah , 8 and told 4 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the Far&'iz. b The attendant replied, “ If a man dies, and 
leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two-thirds of the property left by the deceased, and the daughter 
one-third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word, 6 left the place. It afterwards 
became known 7 that the Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 

in£ to observe any of the ordinary restrictions of religion and morality, is 
always regarded by Badiioni, and by all Muslims of Sw/i-istic tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark. The Sufi holds himself to be absolved from 
all such observances. He is above such trivial matters, which have been 
ordained for the common herd. He is, in short, an antinomian. Vide supra 
p. 27 n. 4. 

1 litf 'q. MS. (A) has ob, wrongly. Here we have another instance of 
fact of a Sufi observing the religions and moral law being considered extra¬ 
ordinary. 

ijb omitted from the text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

8 The opening chapter of the Qur'an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of others. Here evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

4 The text here destroys the whole sense of this passage with 
omittiog the preposition. The MSS. have the preposition & 
before shewing that it was the Shaikh who spoke to the attendant, not 
the attendant to the Shaikh . 

4 The Muslim law of inheritance and the division of property left by a 
deceased person. 

I Oil (jMS. (B) has a tor li. 

1 •uJar 1 !MS. (B) has ***»* forO 1 **, bat with e/** 
superscribed. 
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cordance with tliafc tradition, pregnant with meaning, the sub¬ 
stance of which is that if a question from the Far&'iz be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance be 
made, all the people lying buried there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of that portion of the law, forgiven their sins. 1 The 
Shaihh never failed to observe this practice on Fridays. 

XXXI. Shaikh Kapujw-Majzub 1 * * * of Gwaliyar. 

(May God have mercy upon him !) 8 

He was a Husaini * Sayyid, and in early life followed the 
military profession. 8 Suddenly, leaving the service, he adopted 
the occupation of a water-carrier, and at night used to carry 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows, 6 and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mysterious attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ¬ 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conversation, but was ever longing for dissolution. 

I passed from Thy street supporting myself in my weakness 
with my hand against the wall, 

Thou earnest in Thy glory, and I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall 7 

He chose for his dwelling a ho^e in the lower market of 
Gwaliyar, 8 and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping in meditation. If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who were present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium, 9 and would solve 

l Apparently by the vicarious merit of the reciter. 

* Affected by the mysterious attraction towards God, 

• This benediction ocours in MS. (A) only. 

A Le. f a Sayyid descended from I^osain. 

( (jji* U» toit, and MS. (B). MS. (A) has (J'/jaU*. 

6 W? The use of the word i n the sense of " woman,” clearly 

shews the author to have been a native of India. The word does not mean 
“ woman ” in Arabic or Persian. 

1 A very common simile in Persian poetry for a person who is suddenly 
struck motionless by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other emotion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market place at Gwaliyar. 

9 This passage shews ns the frame of mind expected in men who claim 
to have been “ mysteriously attracted" towards God. It is on this account 
that madness is regarded in the East with respect, for the Oriental commonly 


58. 
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the difficulty, and he would recount what was passing at a distance. 1 
He always p&Bsed the night in a standing posture, sometimes 
weeping and sometimes laughing. 

I hare heard from his confidants* that on one occasion a 
Sayyid came from a foreign. country and asked the Shaikh to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyid . 8 The ordered firewood 

to be brought, and a large fire to be lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, “ Come, let ns both enter the fire, 

“ That his face may be blackened 4 who is lying.” 

The Sayyid held aloof, but Shaikh Kapur, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt; and many other similar miracles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
For the sake of brevity I have related only this much. 

6 In the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-2) he ran out 
one night shouting “ Strike, strike ! ” 6 and fell from over the 
door of his house, and surrendered his life to God. Shaikh 
Faizl found the date of his death in the words “ Xopwr-i- 
Majzub .” 7 

XXXII. Shaikh Allah 8 Bakhsh of Garmaktesar . 9 

Garmaktesar is a yargana town on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the Sarkdr of Sambal. He lived for forty years in poverty 


believes that the maniac is as likely to be possessed by God as by an evil 
spirit. The account of travels of the eccentric Tom Coryate supplies os 
with an interesting example of this view of madness. 

1 CjUaa*. This word has been too much for the scribe of MS. (B) p 
whose version is 

2 MS. (B) has y&. 

8 Jji eoU*. cAtf . The MSS. omit jl 

* I.e., “ that he may be put to shame,” the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate here, from the nature of the ordeal. • 

6 MS. (A) has j here. 

6jUjU. These words are probably Hindustani, which the Shaikh most 
likely spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and I have translated 
them accordingly. If we suppose them to be Persian they will mean “ A 
snake, a snake ! ” 

1 20 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 40 + 3 + 600 + 6 + 2 * 879, the sum being just a hundred 
Bhort. 

8 The text has ^1| (Ilah) though both MSS. have dl)| (Allah). 

9 Garmaktesar, or more properly Garhmakhtesar, is now an interesting 
old town in the MIrath District, N,*W, P., picturesquely situated on the 
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and contentment, employed in imparting religious instruction to 
students. He was noted for his resignation, and companionship 
with him caused one to think of God. 

In his seventieth, year he journeyed to Sambnl 1 for pleasure, 69. 
and an old woman, the widow of the late Shaikh Banju of Sambal, 
she being devout and given to fasting, the fonrtli (perfect 
woman) * of her age, having lived for thirty-five years without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sought to become his disciple, and asked him to shew her the 
way of God. He sent an answer to her to this effect, “Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men, 8 (on him 
and on his family be blessing and salutation from God), and 
enter the bonds of matrimony, 4 it is in vain for thee to ask 
concerning this path, 1 and to speak of it.*' She at once entered 
her travelling litter, and waited on him, and was married to him, 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the next world. 8 

I waited on that reverend mnn in company with one of my 
friends, by name Sayyid Qasim, who was one of the noblest of the 
Sayyids of Dihli, and found him pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech. When a basin and ewer were brought for us to 
wash our hands he said, “ Begin with that Sayyid , for * One who 
is of the family of Hashim 7 has a better right to precedence.* ** 

right bank of*the Ganges. It takes its name from the ancient fort and 
from the temple of Mnkhteshwara Mahadeva. 

1 JbJu« (text). The reading of the MSS. ( iLiuu ) is correct, 

2 The reference here is to the tradition that Muhammad said, “ Among 
men there have been many perfect, but among women only four, * Asiyab, 
the wife of Fir'aun (Pharaoh), Mariyam, the daughter of Amrin, Khadijah, 
the daughter of Khawaflid. and Fttimah, daughter of Muhammad/' In 
the Qrr’on, and probably, therefore, in this tradition, Miriam, the daughter 
of Amrin, and sister of Moses and Aaron, is confounded with the Blessed 
Virgin. Badioni means to say that this old lady was entitled to rank with 
the four perfbet women of the tradition, but it would have been more 
logical to call her the fifth, not the fourth perfect woman. 

8 Mohammad. 

4 Celibacy is frequently condemned by Muhammad, for (l when a Muslim 
marries he perfects half his religion.” Vide Hughes, 11 Diet, of Islam” mb 
vocibu* “ Celibacy " and “ Marriage ” 

4 ffj, * n neither M8. but rightly supplied' in the text. 

8 Ajdgjf jkm. MS. (B) has iXjjf, which is nonsense. 

I The great-grandfather of Muhammad, from whom the latter's family, 
represented now by the Snyyidx, are called Hdthimh. 

13 
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XXXIII. Shaikh ‘Arif-i-HosainI. 1 2 * 

He is one of the grandsons of Shah Isma'il-i-Safavi * He is 
a great master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
touch in the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 

t e coarse burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none but 
self can bear to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of the holy law, and recites the at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico 4 * of Shaikh Abfi-’l-Fazl, at the Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many miracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out of the chafing-dish coined ashrofis 6 * and distribute them 
to the company, how many soever they be. They say that be 
60. will come out of a locked room, just as bodies are transported 
from place to place, and will appear elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from Gujarat to the city of Labor and gave to the people 
winter .fruits in the summer time and summer fruitR in the 
winter time. The ‘ulamd of the Punjab, the chief of whom was 
Makbdumu-’l-Mulk, 8 9 . raised objections to what he was doing, and 
said, “It is evident that this fruit comes from some people’s 
orchards, and that lie has possessed himself of it without the 

1 /.<?., a Sayyid descended from Hnsain. 

2 The word Safavi occurB in neither M8. Shah Isma’Il was the founder 
of the Safari dynasty in Persia. He was descended of a long line of pious 
Sayyida. His reign commenced in A.D. 1500 according to Musalman 
historians, but according to Malcolm (Hist. Persia I. 600) he was not re¬ 
cognized as sovereign of the whole Persian Empire until A.D. 1602 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Murad, in a battle fought near Hamadan in Irlq 
(Vide Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , and Heale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
183, 184). 

8 The call to prayer. 

4 The text and MSS. have AilsuyJb which has no meaning. I read 

AjIscmAJ, with the moaning here given. Another reading suggested is 

JGUu&i, “ wardrobe,” “ store-room for clothes,” or for basins, ewers, Ac. 

The two variants were suggested to me by Shamsu-l-'Ulama Shaikh Mahmud 
Jilini. He prefers the latter. 

4 The gold coin commonly known as a “ gold mohur.” 

9 Makhdumn-'l-Malk has already been mentioned more than once. He 
was ohief of the ‘ Olama or orthodox doctors during the reigns of the Afgh* n 
Emperors, Shir £hah, Salim ghih, FIruz Shah, and ‘Adll, during whioh 
period he held the title of Maf&dumu-'LMiilk which had been given him by 
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owners’ permission, and to eat it 1 is unlawful.” Aa he was not 
well received in that country, he went to Kashmir, and ‘Ali 
IQjan, ft the ruler of that land believed firmly in him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but, when he discovered that 
Shaikh ‘irif was setting up some claim or another, 8 he demanded 
his daughter’s dowry back again, and took a deed of divorce 
from her husband; and the Shah 4 went thence to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed many miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of dirhams and dinars 8 
fell from it. In this manner he exhibited great supernatural 
power, in Gujar&t, Hindustftn,® Kashmir, and Tibat, and wherever 
he went attempts were made on his life, and he travelled from 
country to country. 

On the first occasion on which the Emperor made a tour from 
Kashmir to Kabul the Shah came to see him in the course of 
that journey, and the Emperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their Bight, 7 And 
sometimes, when he came into the Emperor’s presence, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and other perfumes 
in a golden cup, and present it to the Shaikh as a gift, but 

p 

Humayun. His name was Maulana ‘Abdallah Ansari, of Suhanpur. Ho did 
not die nntil II. 990 (A.D. 1582) being then, like the rest of the ‘Ulama, in 
disgrace. Vide Vol. II., text, 202-204, and Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans, Blochmann) 
introduction vii., 644 et passim. 

1 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

2 This was ‘Ali Khan Cak, King of Kashmir, who reigned from A.H. 971 
to A.H. 986 (A.D. 1663.1578) in which latter year he died from injnries 
received during a game of caugan (polo), and was succeeded by his son, 
Yusuf Khan (or Shah) Cak, in whose time Kashmir was conquered by 
Sfiahrukh Mirza and annexed to the empire. Vide Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans, 
Blochmann), 478, 479 and II. (trans. Jarrett), 380. 

3 This vague statement may mean that the ghaiM was following the 
fashion of the time and setting up as Mahdi. 

4 the Shaikh. This is the usual title of courtesy applied in India 
aud especially in the Panjab to Sayyids. 

b Small silver and gold coins. Vide Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann) 
36, 36. 

3 The word is Auk (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Gujarat and 
Kashmir it is evident that it means only Hindustan proper. 

7 The Shaikh though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
was evidently regarded as a dangorons character. His royal descent would 
have served to increase the suspicion with which he was regarded. 
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however much ue said a Accept from 1 me some gold, or some 
'and,’* the Shaikh would reply, “ Bestow 4 the gold upon your 
AhadU , 8 for they are in sorry case. What should 1 do with it ? ” 
When I saw the ghfih in company with Qalij Sian, in the portico 4 
of Shaikh AbuVl-Fazl, under whose protection the ghah was, 5 1 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
had his face covered with a veil, and was writing, and was saying 
61. to one who was with him, “ It was this Qalij Khan who said, * I 
am Qalij, your slave and servant.’” 6 It is probable that the 
Shaikh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it was said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to place—but God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
Shaikh that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sent Shaikh Abfi-‘l- 
Fazl and 5akim Abu-‘1-Fatl? to wait upon the ghdh } and one of 
them, 8 agreeably to the Emperor’s order, said, “ghah how would 
it be if you were to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness?*’ He would not comply and said, M I am a poor 
beggar; let me alone, and vex me no more.*’ 9 The Hakim , with 

1 Both MSS. have 

2 Ouif ojU* MS. (A) has 

8 A corps d’Mite. AbG-’l.Fhzl Bays, in his stilted and obscure style, “ They 
are called Aljadls because they are fit for a harmonious unity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of ttye Administration as well as in the 
Army. From the A'wi* Akbari we learn that their pay was Rs. 25 per mensem 
in the case of TuraniB and Persians, and Bs. 20 in the case of Hindustanis. 
If employed to collect the revenue they received Rs. 15 per mensem , and 
were called barawardi , whioh we may translate by “ seconded.” The lower 
pay of those employed in collecting the revenue is simply a recognition of the 
invariable Asiatic rule that all those concerned in collecting what is due to 
Government w ill also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide Ain-t- 
Akbari, passim, * 

4 Vide supra,. 

5 Or, perhaps more probably, “ in whose custody the Shah was.” 

8 The ShaiQ evidently had cause of complaint against Qalij E^an. The 
expression seems to mean that Qalij Kjian had at first professed devotion to 
him as a holy man, and had afterwards treated him with ooolnesB and 
indifference, taking his cue from his superior at Court. 

1 Vide infra Chapter III, No. VIII, also Vol. II passim, and im-i- 
Akbari II (trans. Biochmann), 424, 425 et passim, 

8 Fividently Abu-’l-Fath, from what follow 4 . 

® jI&jj (text). Both MSS ha which is clearly the correct reading. 
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his usual impudence and insolence, 1 stretched iorth his hand, 
and endeavoured to pull off the veil. The Shfth objected, and 
becoming* angry said, “ God forbid ! I am not. leprous or de¬ 
formed ; behold! See my face! ’* and he rent the collar of his 
garment and threw tlie veil from his face on to the ground, and 
said, “ Hakim , you have now seen my face, but, please God, the 
honoured One, you shaft in the space of a fortnight, 8 see what the 
outcome of this matter will be.” Fifteen da vs had not passed 
when the Hahim^ in tlie course of that very journey, died of the 
complaint of hepatic diarrhoea. 4 And countless other miracles 
of this sort are related of the Shaikh. 

One day the Emperor said to him, either become like 

me, or make me like yourself.” He answered, “ How can we, who 
have abandoned worldly objects, 5 become like you ? If you will 
come and sit beside us, in order that you may become even as ns.” 


XXXIV. Min Sayyid ‘AlXVd-DIit of Awadh * 

(May. Ood have mercy upon him!) 

He possessed sublime perfections 7 of nature and manifested 
miraculous powers, and gave clear proofs (of bis sanctity). 8 He 
was one of God’s most wondrous works, and many miracles are gjj. 
related of him. Notwithstanding the glorious position and 
exalted degree (as a saint) to which he attained he would some¬ 
times declare holy mysteries and sacred truths in verse, 9 and this 
opening couplet by him is the admiration of the world :— 

“ I know not what colour and scent that smiling 10 rose hath, 

“ With which the birds of every meadow bold converse.*’ 


1 Badaoni had no liking for Abd-’l-Fath, who had great influence over the 
Emperor, and was one of those who led him astray in religions matters. 

2 MS. (A) has d*f. 

8 <U*A oarelessly omitted from MS. (B). 


4 6 

* Ajudhya,'*near the modern Fai?abad. 

' The text here has oleliu, though both MSS. have which is the 

reading which I have followed. 


8 tytb ^3**. wuxl* - is the plnrAl of Asia. “ that which convinces.*’ 
8 Strictly orthodox Maslims are inclined to regard poetry with snspioion. 


1® Lit. “ laughing.” A “ laughing rose ” is a rose with its mouth open, i.e. t 


a full-blown rose. MS. (B) reads y whioh means “ self-growing.” 
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And he has composed a tarji'-band 1 of which this is the 
refrain:— 

“ View with the eyes of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 

‘‘Whatsoever thou seest regard as a manifestation of Him.” 

And Shaikh ‘Iraqi (may God 2 sanctify his soul!) lias said on 
the same subject:— 

Refrain. * 

“ The world is outward show; its reality is the Friend, 

“If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” 8 

And another has said:— 

Refrain. 

“ The world is a ray from the Face of the Friend, 

“ All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 

And I have written the following:— 

Refrain. 

“ He is the kernel of the world, the world is nought but the 
shell, 

“Bntwhatof kernel and of shell, when all things are He ?” 4 

Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the MirV feet, b 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid Mahru who 
walks in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid ‘AH-yi-Nallvari, 6 who was subject to overpowering 

The text follows this reading but gives the rending of MS. (A) as 

a footnote variant. I follow MS. (A). 

1 The tarjVband opens with a mafia* like the Qfraiul and consists of strophes 
or stanzas, each containing from five to eleven couplets. Between each 
etanza is inserted the band or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metro 
with the stanza, but whioh haB a different rhyme. 

2 The word is nob in MS. (A). If it be omitted the verb becomes 
passive and the benediction in, “ may his soul be sanctified! ” 

3 MS. (B) omits Ij before and reads ^ f or two very 

careless errors. 

4 The purport of all these refrains is the same. They Voice the pantheism 
of the Stifig, 

5 Lit. have risen from hfc skirl. 

4 The reading is clear irr Wh MSS. and in the text. I cannot identify 
the plsoe. It may very likely be Bilehri ( ) whioh much resemble* 

“ Nalhari” ( ) in lb# Persian oharadter. Bilehri ts a pargana town 

in the earkir of Awadh. II. (trans. Jarrett), 174. 
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fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained secluded, and in. 
whom a wonderful degree of religious poverty and separation 
from the world 1 was apparent. He spoke wonderfully well on 
the mysticism of the SttfU. I, in company with IJusain 63 . 

waited on him 8 in KantuGula 4 in the sarknr of Sambal, and 
received much profit from his precious utterances;—praise be to 
God therefor! 

Mir Sayyid *Ali used always to say in his prayers, “ 0 God! 
make me a martyr!” Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of that town, which is a noted den of thieves, entered the 
Mir 1 s house at midnight, and an outcry was raised. The Mir , 
notwithstanding his ninety years of age and his bodily feebleness, 
seized nn iron mace, and shouting out “ Allah, Allah !” followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them. 

At last an arrow struck him in a vital spot, and he attained the 
rank of a martyr. This event occurred in the year H. 993 (A.D. 
1589-90), and the words, “ What has happened to that perfect 
spiritual guide?" 5 were found to give the date. 

XXXV. §haiku Hamzah of Lakhnau. 

(May the mercy of God be upon him!) • 

He is the grandson of Malik Adam, the Kakar, 7 who was one 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar, and Ibrahim Lcdi. 8 He lived 

1 The word used is which means “exile,” “sojourning in a strange 

land,” just as means “a stranger” or “foreigner.” I take the 

meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid ‘All regarded this world 
merely as a place in which he sojourned for a time, looking for a better 
country. It may be though, that as has come to mean in Hindustani, 
and in Indian Persian, “ poor,” Badaoni, whose style is characteristically 
Indian, uses c *iji in the sense of “poverty.” 

8 Badioni’s first patron. Vide supra passim. 

8 Evidently Mir Sayyid ‘Ali. 

* HusainKhftp’s jagir. The modern Shihjahiupur, in Rohilkhand 

8 3 + 5 + 300 + 4+ 1 + 50 + 40 4 200 + 300 + 4 + 20+ 1 + 40 + 30 •998. 

8 MS. (A) has ixc Ali) The text and (B) have AJJ| 

7 An Afghan tribe. “ The Kakar country on the Indus frontier is about 
a hundred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the north to 
the Balooh border on the south.” Bellew’s “ Races of Afghlnist&n," 91-94. 
Ainri-Akbari I. (traps. Blochmann), 377. 

8 The second and third (^nd last) 8ul(dns of the Lodi dynasty. Ibrihiro 
was conquered by Babar at Panipat, and slain. 
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always by the tomb of his grandfather. The tomb of Malik 
idam is of the length of two ordinary tombs* or more. 

Shaikh Hamzah was powerfully affected by a mysterious attrac¬ 
tion towards God. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks in the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, whicb 
he would throw around him in all directions, never, however, 
hitting anybody with them. He recited very sweetly, and was 
always reading the glorious Qurfin. He paid great attention to 
any person whom he considered to be well disposed, summoning 
such to his presence. God be praised that I was one of them. 
He used to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour, 1 and would not frequent his society, lest some 
evil should happen to them. 

64 . XXXVI. Shaikh PTrak. 

(May God have mercy upon him !) 

He was also a native of Lakh nan. He used to live secluded in 
a cave in the forest, in the hanks of the river Kudl, 8 remote from 
any habitation and so concealed that nobody could find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers. In his house there was a decrepit old 
n»an who used to bring to him for his meal a fragment of dry 
bread and some of the fruit of a plantain tree, which (the 
Shaikh) had planted with his own hand. If anyone had em¬ 
barked on an arduous enterprise he would come at that appointed 
time 8 and sit at the door of the Shaikh's cell, but the Shaikh 
would never speak. 4 

When Husain Khan was governor of Lakhnau I went with a 
friend named ‘Abdu-'r-Rahman, who was Husain Khan’s deputy, 
to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh • We found 

1 &UC* j ci lit. “ his movements and ratings/’ 

* I think the Gnmti river, on which Lakhnaa is situated, mast here be 
meant. I can find no river or stream in Awadh bearing the name of Xiidi 
or Godi. 

8 i>., the time when the Skaith broke his fast. 

4 This may mean that the visitor wonld never speak, bat the statement 
refers more probably to the Shaikh- The visitor’s idea apparently was that 
he had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which would benefit him, withont 
avy advice or consolation from the 8haij£. 
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him nothing but skin, as it were, stretched over bones, and great 
snakes darted their heads out of their holes both within and 
without the cave. One of those present was terrified and would 
have struck at them with his staff, hut the Shaikh forbad him by 
a sign, and said, “ What have they taken from you P ” 

When we asked the little old man concerning him he told ns 
that he had dwelt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from being with him 
and never injured anybody. When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of bread, several days old, and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him, and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
which he would not accept. These two 1 holy men died very 
shortly after that time. 

XXXVII. Shaikh Muhammad Husain ok Sikandra. 

Sikandra 2 is a town in the Doab. The Shaikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religions ecstasy. For fifty years after leaving the pnblic service 
he lived as a recluse, withdrawn from all people, ever and persist- 66. 
ently seated in devotional seclusion, and visited nobody. When I 
waited on him in the year 974 (A.D. 1566-67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of Sbyaja ^afiz 

“ God’s forgiveness is greater than our sin. 

Why utterest thou obscure sayings ? Hold thy peace.” 

I asked him where the difficulty was and he said, w As it was 
he himself that uttered the obscure saying why did he command 
silence ? ” I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, “ It 
occurs to me that the obscure saying may be this, that even onr 
sins are part of His creation, and to say this is to transgress.” 

I remained silent, and he then in like manner commented on the 
following verse:— 

M And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee.”* 

* Shaikh ffrak and his old attendant. 

* Siknndra Rio, headquarters of the tahjil of the same name in the 
Aligarh District of the U.P. 

* u sJ>i) <Ucf j Qur’an xv. 99. ‘ The certainty ’ is death. 



He said, “ The word (* till ’) signifies the extreme limit, 
but there can be no question of an extreme limit here, but 
apparently this limit might have reference to the second person 
singular, to which it would be possible to apply it.” God knows 
what his ‘meaning was ; and that was the last conversation that we 
bad together. 

XXXVIII.. Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Wahih of BilorAm. 

Bilgram 1 is a dependency of Qannauj. He is a most learned 
and accomplished man, much given to austerities and devotions. 
He has a sublime disposition and attractive qualities, and ho 
follows a sublime religious pule. He used formerly to indulge in 
ecstatic exercises and sing ecstatic songs in Hindi and fall into 
trances, but he is now past all this. He has written an apprecia¬ 
tive commentary on the Nuzhatu-H-anvak * and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the &ufts, one of them named Sandbil , 3 
66. and many other able compositions besides. Although he is the 
disciple of another he has profited much by the company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandrn, and used to come every year from 
Bilgram for the Shaikh’s annual festival, but now that he suffers 
from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled in Qaunauj. 

In the year 977 (A.D. 1569-70), when I arrived in Bilgram 
from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on my sick bed, 4 
and his was the first visit that had on my wounds the effect of 
ointment, and he said, “ These wounds are the roses of love.” 
It so happened that at the same time the venerable Shaikh 
‘Abdu’llah Badaoni came there, like an invisible spirit, from 
Badaon, and I am convinced that if ever in my life I experienced 
a ‘‘night of power” 5 it was that night. The Mir has a genius 

1 The well-known tast'd town , in the Hardoi District, famous for its 
Sayyids and learned men. 

4 “ The joy (or parity) of souls,” evidently a hV/i-iatic treatise. 

& “ Ears of corn." 

* Badaoni had been severely wounded by the relatives or a boy whom he 
had assanlted. 

6 A mysterious night in the month of Ramadan, the precise date of which 
is said to have b’eeu known only to Muhammad atid a few of the companions. 
Seo QurVfo xovii. The excellences of this night are said to be innumerable, 
and it is believed that daring its solemn hours the whole animal and 
vegetable creation bow down in hnmble Adoration to the Almighty. Hughes, 
jjict. of iddm, * v. Lailutu.'i-Qadr, 
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for poetry and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raja the following couplet: 

“ Thoughts of thee have made my heart their throne, 

Ifever will my heart have room for any but thee.” 

Do not depait in anger (lit. quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace. 

For a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self. 




CHAPTER II. 

An account op the learned men, most of-whom thr^xhq%, 

HAS MET, OB FROM WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 

Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
in all parts of the land, exceeds the bounds of computation and 
the limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, Shaikh Hatim of Sambhal. 

1. Shaikh HAtim of Sambhal. 1 

He was the pupil of Miyah ‘Azizu-’llah of Talamba. 8 Taking 
him in all he had no equal in this generation as a sage versed both 
in those branches of knowledge which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature. It used to be said that 
he had, in the course of teaching, gone through the commentary 67 
on the Miftah * and the Mufawwal* from the b& of Bismi-llah to 
the td of “ tammata ,” nearly forty times, and that he h&d gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often. He 
used to tell Makhdumu-’l-Mulk that he had no rival in dis¬ 
putation. When Multi ‘Ala u-’d-din Lari took to the 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on the 
'Aq&'id-i-Nasafif the Miyiin, after perusing them, discussed the 
matter with such minuteness of detail that MulUl ‘Ala’u-’d-din 
was unable to answer him. 

1 Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 428. 2 Vide page 3, note 4. 

3 The Mift4hu4-*utum t a work on grammar and rhetoric. The commen¬ 
tary on it was written by Maula yisinm-d-din al Muwaf&iili. Vide vol. i, 
trnng. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

* A commentary on the book called TaWiifud-Miftth, vide vol. i, trans, 
Ranking, p. 428, note 4. 

h Vidr vol. ii, text, p. 56. 

15 
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In scholastic theology the greatest of the ImSms 1 (on him be 
the mercy of God!) was inferior to the MiyM. The Miy&A was 
an ascetio and strove mnch in the way of holiness, and was pious 
and devout, although he sat in the seat of honour and dignity, 
exercising absolute authority. 

When I, in the time of Bairam Shan, 8 the ©an-£[b&n&n, re¬ 
entered the service of the MiycL&.in Agra, after an interval of 
five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh Mubarak 8 of Nag<5r, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instruction. After inquiring of me how I 
had done during the time of my separation from him, the Miy&h 
said, “ What sort of a religious teacher is Shaikh Mubarak P ” I 
told him what I knew of the Shaikh's conduct as a Mulld ) of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
days he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding. 
He replied, “ Yes, indeed. I also have heard him well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdawi doctrines. Is this 
true P ” I said, “ He believes Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pur 4 (may his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint, 
but does not believe him to have been the Mahdi” He replied, 
“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir ? ” 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Aftr-t-‘Ad/, 6 now deceased and pardoned, 
who was a pupil of the Miy&b, was also present; and he said, 
“ Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur the 
Mahdi ? ” I told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me, 
saying, “ Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Hayy of Kbar§8an, 8 who held the title of 
Sadr for some time, one day spoke ill of the g&ai’M to the ©fin- 

1 8cil, the Imim Abu IJamfah, founder ef the B&nafi school of jariapru- 
denoe. * Vide page 8, cote 4. 

8 The father of Shaikh Abud-Fai? Faifi and Shaikh Abu-l-Fael. Vide 
infra, No. III. 

* Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, page 420, note 8, and Ain-i-Akbari, i (biog.), 
p. ▼. & Vide infra , No. IV. 

4 Vide Airvi-Akbari, i, 468, 471 , 480. In the Twaqdt he ie called Mh«jc 
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i-ti&dn&n. Do ydu know the reason of this ? 99 I said, “ The 66 
Shaikh wrote him a note, giving him advice on various religions 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Sunni congregation in the Masjid-i-IJayy. 1 This offended 
‘Abclu-’l-fiayy, and he attributed this advice to the Shaikh being 
a Mahdawi , and supposed that he was reproaching him with 
heresy.*' Mir Sayyid Muhammad said, “ This deduction of the 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 

* Ton do not- join in the congregational prayers : everybody wbo 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic: there¬ 
fore yon are a schismatic.’ But the major proposition is in¬ 
admissible. And likewise the syllogism, ‘ The Shaikh assumes the 
power of issuing authoritative commands; anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the Mahdi, etc., is Unsound.’ 99 The 
MiyMi then said, “ 1 will seal this application for a decision, 1 but 
I will retain it in the same manner 8 as I have retained another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the seal of 
some oft the elders of this place, and in respect of which I have 
some doubts. Now do you take this to Shaikh Bahft’u-’d-dln, 

*Abdu*l-fiayy, and is said to havo been an Amir. He wa§ for some time 
Mtr-i-'Adl, o r chief justice of the empire. He was a jovial jndge, and on one 
occa8F r » with Mirin §adr-i-Jahan. the chief ecclesiastical authority of the 
empire, exceeded the bounds of temperance at a drinking party. Akbar waa 
much amused by the sight of his high dignitaries in their cups, and quoted 
the verse of fitf!*, 

ijHydU J j oA ddj! Jall^ * 

‘ In the reign of the King who pardons faults and cloaks sins, the reciter 
of the Qw’dr* has become a tosspot, and the jndge a tippler/ 

1 1 The Mosqne of the Living God/ 

2 UlU*| (ietifti), an application for an authoritative decision on a point 
of doctrine or ecclesiastical law, made to a mufti, or ecclesiastical jndge 
having power to issne such decisions. The decision itself is a fatwtt. 

3 A word occurs here in the text, which has pnzzled the editor, 

fie says in a note that in some MSS. it is written (jsjb , and it is thus 
written in MS. (B). I thick that there is very little doubt that the ex¬ 
pression is * as it were in pledge/ The omission of the second 

stroke of the gif \ though common enough in M8S. and almost universal in 
Persia at the present day, sometimes does purzleIndian Maulavh 
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who is an accepted mufti, and say to him that my excuse of lack 
of books of reference, owing to my being on a journey, is perfectly 
comprehensible, bnt that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwa , it will be well if he sends me 
his original authenticated fatwa ”; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you have delivered a 
fatwa authorizing men to sell their children, when impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim Shdhi tradition, 1 * and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
Shfiht traditions are not accepted by the learned as of sufficient 
authority to support a fatwa, and if you maintain that a 'mufti 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded * tradition, 
I reply without hesitation that the expression used in the 
69 Ibrahim Bh&hi tradition is that it is lawful for fathers ( ), 3 

in time of distress, to sell their offspring, and it is well known 
that the word includes both father and grandfather, as we 
find in the book on marriage:—“ Any person whose fathers ( i&jf) 
were Muslims is equal to him whoso ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Islam” and it is agreed that the word 
here means “father and grandfather,” not “father and 
mother.” On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not be (rnled) that the authority to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should he assigned to the single 
individual ? He then retained Shaikh Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shaikh Mubarak he was loud in his praises of 

1 These words dearly refer to some collection of faUois compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of Ibrahim Shah, but I have been nnable to 
trace the collection or to ascertain who the Ibrahim ghah was in whose 
reign it was compiled. 

4 tejthyA {marjit ah). This is another word which has puzzled the 
editor of the text, of which this word is the feminine 

form, signifies ‘ referred,’ ‘ brought back,’ or *sent back,’ and may be used 
of a judgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

3 This word is an Arabic dnul, and signifies, literally, * the two fathers. 1 
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Miyin Hatim’s knowledge of theology and said, “ Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to the ap¬ 
plication for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
arise.” When I showed the document to Shaikh Baha’u-’d-dm 
he said, “ As other muftis had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into tbe question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part.” The readiness of 
§haikh Baha’u-M-din, the mufti , who was a man of high position 
and great virtub, to acknowledge his fault, was evidence of his 
perception and love of truth, and of his rectitude and justice:— 

“ At the head of that letter which A§af wrote 
He wrote, * God had mercy on the most just/ ” 

Miyan Hatim, after enjoying the blessing of the opportunity of 
teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 
passed away from this transitory world in the year H. 968 (A.D. 
1560-61). The chronogram of his death has been already given; 
the words, “With the King he is powerful,” 1 were found to give 
the date of his death. He left hiR son, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Hatim 
by name, as his successor as a religious leader and Shaikh, hut 70 
not as MuUa . He too rejoined his venerable father in the year 
H. 989 (A.D. 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs. 

“ How long shall I cherish by blandishments the complaisance 
of stony-hearted mistresses (idols) ? 

“ These degenerate sons do not call to mind their father” 

II. Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah of Sultanpub. 2 

He was of the An§8r 8 tribe. His ancestors came to Sultanpur 
and settled there. He was one of the greatest sages of his time, 

- joia* ctlxJL* oas. These words, which may also be translated, ‘ He is 
✓ t * * 

with the mighty King,’ give the date 968. The chronogram has already 
been given on p. 47 of vol. ii (text). 

2 Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah, MaWidumu-l-Mulk, was the famous leader of the 
orthodox party in the reign of Akbar, and the persecutor of Shaikh Muba¬ 
rak, father of Abu-l-Fazl. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 19, 44, 84,161, 164, 198, 
202, 203, 204, 209,256, 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 311. In his later years he 
advanced some heterodox opinions, but they were not of the kind that 
gained favour at court. Vide also vol. i, trahs. Ranking, pp. 606, 513* 

519, 521, 523, 525, 634. 3 Apparently an Afghan tribe. 
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and bad not bis equal in this age, especially in bis knowledge of 
Afabic, Quranic exegesis, scholastic theology, history, and all 
those branches of learning which depend upon the exercise of the 
memory. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of himself, 
the best known among them being the books known as 'Imat+i* 
AnbiyH 1 * * and Shdrfru §hamd } iU^n-Nabl 9 (may God bless and 
Save him!). From the Emperor who now has his resting 
place in paradise {soil. Hum ay un) he received the title of 
Maitdtonu-'l-Mulk, and also that of ShaikhuSUhl&m. He 
always strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy law, 
and was a bigoted 8unni. Owing to his exertions many 
heretics and schismatics went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to his extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the Rdwzat^UAhbUb * that it was not the 
work of Mir 4 5 JamSlu-'d-din 6 the traditiouist. In the year 4 in 
which Gujarat was conquered and While Maulanft ‘Abdu^llfih 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted fkmrt 
in FatbpUr, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 
the Pan jab, went in company with Shaikh Abft-’l-Fazl, who bad 
not y$fc entered the Imperial service, and $&ji Sultan of ThSner- 
sar to 8eS We saw that he had before him 

the third volume (of the Rauf Aft fib), and he Said to us, 

71 “See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 
wrought in the faith,” and thus saying he showed us that couplet 
which occurs in the encomium:— 

li This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God, 7 * 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God/’ 

1 ‘The protection (or continence) of the prophets/ 

* * An exposition of the qualities of the prophet/ i.e., Muhammad, hehce 
the benedictory phrase which follows. 

8 A work by ( Afct'u-’llah, known as JamiM-#asainI, on the history of 
Islam. 

4 The text has imir. I have followed the reading of both MSS. 

5 Vidt ?ol. i. fcrans. Ranking, p. 440. 

« A.D. 1573. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 143. 

1 MS (A) has which will not scan, and may be 

taken as the gloBS of a pioUs Sunni, scandalised by the attribution of the 

Godhead to ‘All. 
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rod said, “ He has passed beyond mere schism here, and has 
placed the question of his misbelief in quite another category, 
avouching his belief in the doctrine of incarnations. I am firmly 
resolved to barn this book in the presence of a fi£$‘aA.” I, not¬ 
withstanding that I was unknown to any present,* and had 
never met Makhdumu-’l-Mulk before, made bold to say, “ This 
couplet is a translation of those verses which are attributed to 
the iiadm SfaBfi'i * (may (Jod have mercy upon him!). 

Qe looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what are you 
quoting P” I said, u From the commentary on Amir’s dtvdn” 
He said, “ The commentator, Qazi Mir pusain-i-Midi, 8 has also 
been accused of schism..*’ 1 said, “ This is wandering from the 
point.” ghaikb AbU-’l-Fa^l and Haji Sultan, 8 with their fingers 
on their lips, were every now and then signing to me to be silent. 
Again I said, “I have heard from some trustworthy men that 
the third volume is not the work Mir Jamalu-’d-din, but is the 
wort of his son Sayyid Mirak Shah, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of 
the first two volumes, being poetical, and not the style peculiar to 
traditionists.” He answered me, saying, “My child, in the 
second volumo also I have found passages which clearly prove 
the heresy and misbelief of the author, and I have written notes 
on them. One of these passages is the statement by the author 
that ‘Ali, the leader of the faithful (may God be gratified with 
him l), 6 on the occasion when Talbah (may God be gratified 
with him!) was the first to swear allegiance to him, said, “ My hand 
is withered and thine allegiance is worthless,” that is to say, that 
‘All Mnrta^a, the leader of the faithful, actually took as a bad 
omen the faot that Talbah’s arm was withered—that arm which 

1 This translation is conjectural. The reading of the text and the M8S. 

“ »»f jf I cannot ascertain the meaning of the 

word 

2 The Imim Abu “Abdu-Mlah Muhammad bin Idris fihafi'i, founder of 
one of the four principal Sunni eohools of jurisprudence. 

8 flic in both M8S. the text has Mibazi. 4 Vide No. XXXVII. 

8 The words * ‘Ali * and the benedictory phrase are omitted from the text, 
hut are to be found in both MSS. 
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in the battle of Uhud 1 was the shield of his holiness the prophet 
72 (may God bless and save him and his family!), and was pierced 
with eleven wounds,—a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that each should be the case! It is im¬ 
possible that ‘All should have followed such a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.” I said, “ There is manifest¬ 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury.” Shaikh Abu-’l- 
Fazl secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
‘Abdu-Uah said to him, “ Tell me something about this 
person (soil. Badaoni); who is he ? ” He and Qaji Sultan then 
told him something of my affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. Alter we had left him my friends said to me, “ You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved you ? ” Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah, wheu he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, in the early years of the Emperor’s reign, 
said to his pupils, u What injury will this man not do to the 
faith ? 

“ When I saw him in his childhood 1 showed him to those of 
the faith, 

“ (Saying) ‘He will work mischief among the souls of men, 
to your guardianship I entrust him ’* 

Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1582), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow¬ 
ing verses was found to give the date of his death:— 

Makhdfim-i-Mulk departed and took with him, 

As asign on his foreheady (the words) “the mercy of 
God.” 

1 Uhnd is a mountain about four mites to the north of Madinah, where 
Muhammad, at the head of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Quraish, who 
had marched against him to avenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslims 
seventy men were slain, among them #amzah, the uncle of Muhammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Muhammad was struck down by a shower 
of stones and wounded in the face with two arrows, on pnlling out which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Tide Qur'an, c, iii. 
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When 1 sought of my heart the date of his death, 

Itc replied to me, “Beckon the second hemistich (of 
these verses.)” 1 

He left behind him some degenerate sons who are unworthy of 
mention; and here I may remark that all the rising generation 
give cause of complaint to their piogenitors, for indeed it seems 
that the climate of this age will cherish, nay will produce, none 
better than such fellows:— 

I see no good in the world, 

This seems to be the age of impotence. 

This state of affairs reminds us of the story that a certain 
king who was a bigoted Sunni led an army against Sabzawar, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitants being all fanatics. 
The chief men of the place came out and made their representa- 73 
tions to the king, saying, “We are Mnsalmans; what faplt 
have we committed that yon shonld have brought an army 
against us ?” The king replied, “ Your fault is your zeal for 
schism/' They replied, “This is a false accusation that has 
been brought against us. “ The king said, “ Produce from your 
city in support of your allegation a man of the name of Abu 
Bakr,* and I will swerve from my intention of slaying you and 
of plundering your city.” After much search and with much 
difficulty they produced before the king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “This man is called by the name which you desired.” 
After observing the man’s old garments and despicable condition, 
the king asked, “ Had you nobody better than this to produce 
before me ? ” They said, “ 0 king, ceremony apart, the climate 

1 There is something wrong with this ohronogram. The values of the 
letters of the words composing the seoond hemistich give either 1488 or 
1093, according to the value, 5 or 400, given to the letter g in the word 
, The words' (‘ seoond hemistich ’) give the date 961. 

There may, perhaps, be an enigma concealed in the verses, though none is 

* The name of the first Kha Ufah. The ghi'ahs do not give to their sons, 
the names of Abu-Bakr, ‘Umar, and *Uthman. which were those of the first 
three J£halifahs r whom they execrate as usurpers. 

16 
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of Sabzawar cherishes an Aba Bakr no better than this.’ 1 And 
the Maulavi-yi-ma'navi 1 (may his tomb be hallowed) refers to 
this story in his Masnavi as follows:— 

“ This nostable world is a Sabzawar to ns, 

We, like Bfl-Bakrs, live in it mean and despised.” 

HI. §HAi£g Mubarak or Nag5r. 4 

He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin¬ 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, devotion, and trust in God, In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he was 
giving religious instruction wearing a golden ring, or silk cloth¬ 
ing, or red hose, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, and if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them torn to the 
proper length. If, while walking through the streets, he heard 
the noise of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
moment of the day at ease without being employed in listening 
to the chanting 'of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and music. 

74 In short he followed many and various rules of life. For some 
time during the reigns of the Afghan Emperors he used to keep 

1 Manlani Jalilu-d-din Rami, author of the Ua^navt-yi-ma^navi. 

* Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor was the father of Shaikh Fsixi and Shaikh 
Abu-1- Fa*l. At one time he held the Mahdavi doctrines and was per¬ 
secuted by Ma&dama-l-Mulk, but when Aba-1-Fafl attained a high 
position at court the orthodox were, in their turn, harassed and persecuted, 
ghaikk Mnbirak was the oomposer and chief signatory of the instrument 
which declared the emperor to be the highest authority on religions and 
eooleuiastioal as well as in secular matters, an instrument which utterly 
broke the power of the * Ulama . Shaikh Mnbirak afterwards joined 
Akbar’s new religion, 1 the divine faith.* Fide vol. ii, text, pp. 82, 198, 204, 
270, 812, 848; also Am-i-Ak&ari, i, 490. Shaikh Mnbirak often changed his 
religious opinions, having first become a Mahdawi, then a Haqshbandi, then 
a HamadSni, sad then a 8ii‘ah, before he joined the * divine faith.* 
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company with Shaikh ‘Ala’i, 1 and in the beginning of the Em¬ 
peror's reign, when the Naqshbandi order were in great esteem t 
he adapted himself to their rule, and for some time he .was 
attached to the Hamadani §haiki8, and at last when the ‘Iraqis 
were in great favour at Court he spoke as one of their religion.* 
“ Converse with men according to their understanding,” was his 
practice, and so he continued to do. He was always employed in 
giving religious instruction, and was well-versed in poetry, 
enigmas, and in all other arts and branches of learning, but 
especially in the theology of the Sufis , and, unlike most other 
learned men of India, he practised their system thoroughly. 
He also had Sh&tibi by heart, and used to give instruction in the 
law of inheritance. He also had by heart the glorious Qur'fin, 
according to each of the ten methods of reading it. 

He never went to the houses of nobles, but was a very pleasant 
companion, and had a great stock of wonderful anecdotes.. To¬ 
wards the end of his life, when his sight failed him and he was 
unable to read, he went into retirement and wrote a commentary 
similar to the Tafsir-i-Kabir* contained in four large volumes, and 
named it the Mariiba'u-Naf&'isi-'l-'lJyUn > The strange thing is 
that in the exordium to that commentary he wrote certain 
passages which seem to contain pretensions to the establishment 
of new principles in religion, and the innovations contained 
therein are those which are well known. At the time when he 
was enabled, by God's grace, to complete that commentary h. 
nsed constantly to recite, with a view to reminding himself of 
what he owed to God, the Qaslda-yi'Fariztyya in taf which con¬ 
tains seven hundired couplets, the Qasida-yi-Burda, by Ka‘b bin 
Zuhair, 6 and other epodes which he had committed to memory, 

l Shaikh ‘Alii of Biyana, ton of Qbailgh J?&san of Bengal, for an account 
of whom vids Ain^Akbari, i (biog.), p. v; also Badaoni,vol. i, trans. Banking, 
607-521 

* t.«., as one of the ah sect. 8 * The great commentary f on the Qur'an. 

5 * The aonroe of excellent fountains/ 

* That is to say, a qafidaK of which the rhyming words-end in the letter 

*(*). 

« fids page 4, note 1. The text runs j*) ^ Jo*** j fiU^i 
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until, on une seventeenth of Zi^Q^da, A.H. 1001 (Aug. 15,1593), 
he passed away from this world in Lihor. He was a mulld whose 
like, as regards the scope of his attainments, has never been seen, 
and the pity is that h*is love of the world with its pomps, con¬ 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of tne faith of Islim. The author, in his youth, spent some 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and owes him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him, owing 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, his devotion 
to wealth and pomp, his time serving, his deceit and double¬ 
dealing, and his zeal for innovations in the faith. “Answer, 
God; and either we, or ye, follow the direction, or are in a mani¬ 
fest error.” 1 

In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplified in his case, just as it hap¬ 
pened in the case of Yazid , 2 in respect of whom some impudently 
and presumptuously say, “ Curses be on Yazid and on his 
father! ” 

IV. M!jr Sa*md Muhammad, Mir-i-'Adl* oi Amroha. 

Amroha 4 is a parguna town in the Sarkar of Sambhal. Fir 
Sayyid Muhammad was exceedingly pious, devout, and abstemi- 

as though two separate qafidah were inchoated. MS. (A) reads u j*6 |oj 

and MS. (B) reads ^ 1^ The editor has insert¬ 

ed both readings, whioh are alternative. For mention of this qanddh , vide 
p. 4 and note 1. 

9 G. fe- e 9 *** (j9 $ & & * fit * 

1 <J* y M jt til s M Os Qu'riS» nariv, 34. 

The answer is to tho question, “ Who provideth food for you from heaven 
and earth ? ** 

2 Yazid, the son of Mu'awiyah, the eeoond KhaUfah of the Iwaae of 
Umraaiyah. He is celebrated in Muhammadan history ae the opponent Of 
Husain, the son of *Ali, who was killed at Earbali in A.H. 61 (A.D. 
680-81). 

3 t.«., Chief justioe. For mention of Mir *8ayyid Muhammad, who was 
one of the 'Ulamd, vide vol. ii, text, pp. 220, 222, 246. 

4 How the headquarters of the of the same name in the Mnradlbid 
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ous. He and the author’s father were in their youth fellow- 
students under various teachers in the city of Sambhal, and also 
in Badfcon under Mir Sayyid Jaial, a sage who had studied the 
traditional sayings of the prophet under Mir Sayyid Rafi’u ’d-din. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself in teaching, and towards the end of his life at¬ 
tained to a high position in the Imperial Court, receiving the ap¬ 
pointment of MirAdi. In this high post he showed himself to 
be scrupulously just, straightforward and trustworthy, so that 
even the Q&fi'u-'l-Quzg&t 1 of the time, out of respect to Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad’s age, refrained from his customary double¬ 
dealing and base behaviour, and during the Mlr’s tenure of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had an opportunity of 
damaging the faith of Islam. 

After the death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad the title of Mir-i- 
*Adl wa-s applied to and assumed by many persons* 

The Afir, owing to his hereditary connection with roe and the 
long-standing affection which he had for me, advised me, when 
I first appeared at court, to have nothing to do with any madad-i - 70 
wa‘5g&, and to refrain from subjecting myself to the base actions 
of the $adrs, recommending me to enter the Imperial service 
in any post I could obtain, for that the $adn were tyrannical 
egotists. Owing to my disregard of his advice I naturally experi¬ 
enced what I have experienced, and| suffered what I have suffered. 
The Mir was appointed to the government of Bakkar 8 in the 
year H, 984 (A.D. 1576-77), and in that city departed this life 
in the year H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79 ). 1h 

District of the United Provinces. Vide Imperial Gaeetteer (new series), v, 
830, and Ih^iAkbari, ii, 289. 

1 Badaoni apparently nses this title as equivalent to that of Qadr-u 
Jahdn who was ohief of the dfti. If this he so, the person referred to ie 
probably Shaikh ‘Abda-’n-Nabi. Vide infra , No, X, or perhaps Qi?i 
Ya'qub, No. IX. 

* He was sent to Bakkar on the dispersal of the ‘Ulaml from conrt. 

$ According to the TariJsh^Ua'fumi Mir Sayyid Mohammad arrived at 
Bakkar on Bam&gan 11, A.H. 983 (Deo. 14th, 1578) and died there 
Ska'bin 8, A.H. 984 (Oct, 31st, 1576). 
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V. Shaikh Gaba’I op DihlI, the Kambu . 1 

He was the son and successor of SJmikb Jam&lf, the famous 
poet. He perfected himself in exoteric learning and enjoyed the 
society of the learned men of the age, being much benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim which intimate 
friendship gave him on Bairam Khan he obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of $adru's-$udur % in India, and was for several years 
resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hindustan, SJurSsan, Ttansoxiana, and 
‘Iraq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner, 8 to which pursuits 
he was passionately addicted. 

'After he had dissociated himself from Bairam KJSn, the 
Jhan-i-5hanan, and returned from the neighbourhood of Bikanir 
to Dihli, 4 he was honoured and esteemed at Court as before. 
When in Dihli he always used to attend the shrines of the 
saints there (may God sanctify their souls!) on their anniver¬ 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum¬ 
stance. He left this world for the next either in the year H. 976 

I Kambu (Bpelfc Karabuh iu vol. ii, pamtn) is the same of a tribe. 
According to a proverb the Afghans are the first, the Rambus the eeoond, 
and the Kashmiris the third sets of scoundrels. Shaikh Gadi’i wae one of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to batcher Hemu in cold blood. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 16. 

* Shaikh Gadl'I was Akbar’s first Sadru-8-Sjliidur or fyadr-i-Jahdn, a very 
important post. The dignity of the $adr, especially before the ad vest of the 
Mugful dynasty, had been very great. ( It was he who legalized the acoee- 
eion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. His power was immense. He was tho highest law 
offioer and had the powers which Administrators-General hare among ns; 
he was in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent 
purposes and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring snob 
lands independently of the king. He was also the highest eoolesiastioal law 
offioer, and might exercise the powers of a High Inquisitor/ Tide im*t* 
Akbari, i, 270. fih&ikk Oada'i was, like his patron, a gfeTeA. Fids vol. ii, 
text, passim. 

8 M8. (B) has, wrongly, <8for 

4 In A.D. 1660. Fids vol. ii, text, p. 38. 
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(A.t). 1568-69) or in the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72), 1 leaving 
behind him sons no better than the sons of most men in this 
degenerate age, “as has been decreed for these days, and in 
accordance with the decree of God the all-wise.” 

The following verses are an extract from tbe poems of Shaikh 
G&da’I:— 

“ At times my soul, at times my heart became the abode of 7 
grief, 

“ I ever grieve after thee, as I travel, stage by stage. 

“ Be not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For there is no moment of my life which is not occnpied 
with thoughts of thee. 

“ I have bound my frenzied heart in thy tresses, 

“ Myself am bound in those musky chains. 

“ If desires could he easily accomplished by the surrender of 
life 

“No difficulties would remain to true lovers. 

“ Gada’i, thou havst lost thy life in unsuccessful endeavour! 

“I have not obtained my desire from the lips of my 
friend;’ 

I have copied these verses from the memoir of Mir ‘Ala*u-’d- 
daulah, which is not to be trusted. I suspect that they are not 
Gada’i’s. But God knows the truth ! 

VI. Miyan Jamal £han, Mufti of Dimi* 

Be was the pupil of his own worthy father, Shaikh Na?iru- 
’d-din, and the brother of Miyaii Lidan. He was of the Kambu 
tribe. He was one of the most learned men of his time both 
in those branches of knowledge which depend on the reasoning 

1 In the former jeer, according to vol. ii (text, p. 119) where the chrono¬ 
gram JjL l&yo (< Ton are dead, yon great hog ’), giving the date 976, 
confirms the statement in the text. 

* Tide Jin-iAkbari, i, 544. He is classed by Aba-I-Fs^l as one of those 
who understand sciences resting on testimony only, i.e., as a mere theolo¬ 
gian. 
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faculty; and in those which depend on the memory, but especially 
in practical and scholastic theology, knowledge of Arabic, and 
expounding the Qttr’dn, in which studies he was unequalled. He 
used to speak authoritatively on the commentaries on the MifUtk} 
and it is said that he had, in the course of teaching, gone 
through the book ‘Azdi, one of the most advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religious instruction, and never went 
to the houses of kings or nobles, but always affected the company 
of magistrates who were honoured and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. He passed away to the next 
world in the year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than 
ninety years. 

78 VII. Qizi Jalalu-’d-dTn or MultIn . 8 

He cs-wift originally from the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Bakkar. 8 He was a profound sage, ever speaking the truth 
and loving it. In early life he was a merchant, and in middle 
age he employed himself in teaching. He tanght in Agfa. for 
some years, and then, in consequence of certain events which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akbar T s reign, was 
employed in the high poet of Qfizi, after the dismissal of Qdzt 
Ya‘qftb, In respect of bis integrity and trustworthiness be was 
the best of Qflm, but, owing to the misfortune of his having a 
corrupt son, a handsome blockhead, and in consequence of the 
machinations of all the base pimps about the Court, his own lack 
of worldly wisdom, and his inability to appreciate the spirit of 
the age and the ideas of his contemporaries, be was banished to 

) Vide vol. i, true. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

8 Qi*i Jalilu-d-din if classed by Abu-1-Fa? 1 in the same category as 
Jamil Khan, vide Ai*-i-Alcbari, i, 546, He was appointed QeftVl'QufJst on 
the degradation of ghaikh Ya'qub far refusing to pronounce mm?ah 
marriages to be legal. He was one of the signatories of the deed which 
reoogniaed Akbar as the ohief eoelesiaetioal authority in the empire. Vide 
vol. ii, text, pp. 209, 270. 

8 Bhakkar, formerly headquarters of the Bhakkar Barter of the fftaof 
Multin, vide Ain-i-Aibori, ii, 888. How headquarters of the tdk^l of the 
same name in the Ifiyinwali District, Pan jib; vide Imperial Gasetteer of 
India (new series), viii, 44. 
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the Dakan, 1 the rulers of which land, having heard of his 
staunchness to Islam and his preaching of the word of God, 
honoured him to the utmost extent of their power. From the 
Dakan he was privileged to perform the pilgrimage to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, “ Here am I,” to the summons 
of God 

VIII. Qa?I T aw *’i8T. 

Tawa’is 3 is a dependency of Khurasan. He was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as ho was devoid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wrong. He had suffered much at the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time, 8 and was therefore always much 
prejudiced against them, and would, as far as possible, show 
favour to the poorer party, even though he were in the wrong. 

He did not understand that in these days it is generally the 
wrong-doer that cries for justice, in which connection Shaikh 79 
Abu-’l-Fazl has said, “If the greatest of the Imdms * had lived 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other¬ 
wise than as he did.” 

When the Khan-i-Zaman broke out into rebellion he gave a 
decision to the effect that the seizure of the effects of a rebel was 
unlawful, 6 and this decision led to his deposition and the appoint¬ 
ment of Qazi Ya‘qub in his place. Very shortly after his de¬ 
position he passed away from this world. 

1 B&dioni here makes it appear that Jalala-d-din’s banishment wm the 
result of underhand machinations, but as a matter of fact lie was banished 
for forging a draft ou the treasury for 500,000 tankas. He was banished to 
the Dakan in the hope that the Muhammadan kings in Sonthern India, being 
bigoted Shiahs, would have him put to death as a bigoted Sunni. Vide vol. 
ii, text, 313. 

& Probably the same as Tiwawis, 'a dependency of Bukbira, seven 
parasangB from Bukhari,* vide Atn-i-Akbari , iii, 97. 

s u>be) MS. (A) has objji and MS. (B) f , Both of 

those readings are wrong. 

A Abu ^anifah, one of the four great 8unni doctors of the law, aud 
founder of the Hanaft school of jurisprudence. 

* Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. Q&fi Tawa’isi, whom I find nowhere described 
by name, was at the time Akbar’s camp Q«fi» The Lakbnau edition of the 
Tabaqit calls him 1 Qi|i Tawa’ish.’ 

17 
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IX. Qi?T Ya‘q6b of ManikpOr. 1 

He was related to Qazi Fazilat, 8 and was well skilled in prac¬ 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. He was of 
a cheerful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
several years, the QOzi'u-l-QuzziH of India, be used to take 
aphrodisiac electuaries in large quantities. One day when he was 
oresent at a party given by the Emperor, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs were handed round, and were offered to 
the Qflzi among others. He refused them, and when he was 
asked' what sort of drugs he took, one of the Emperor’s Hindu 
favourites immediately replied, “ The Qfizi takes mercury.” 8 

After his dismissal from the post of Qftzi'u-l’Quzz&t he was 
appointed to be Qftzz of Bangal, and was sent off to that 
province, 4 and while there used to use aphrodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the violence of his lusts. He was a confederate of 
Ma'sum-i-Kabuli in his rebellion 6 and was in cousequence recalled 
from that province and sentenced to be imprisoned in the fortress 
of Gwftliyar, and on his way to that place removed the baggage 

l Mauikpur was the headquarters of a sarkav iu the fiiba of'Ilihabad, vide 
Ain-uAkburi , ii, 164. 

* Qijfi Ya'qub was son-in-law to Qizi Fazilat, Qazi of the army under 
Sh»r Shih, 1 who was popularly known by the more appropriate title of QazI 
Fazihat/ Vide ?ol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 474 and note 4, and vol. ii, text, 

p. 101. 

8 or t;U , a Hindi word. Mercury was apparently used as an 
aphrodisiac. 

* According to vol. ii. text, p. 101, Ya'qub superseded Tnwa’isi as chief 
qizi iu A H. 974 (A.D. 1567) mul wus degraded ten years later, so that he 
must have gone to Bengal iu A H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77). 

3 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 276. The rebellion was first preached at Jannpur 
by Malls Muhammad of Yazd, who gave a fatwa or formal decision to the 
effect that rebellion against Akbar, as an enemy to Islam, was lawful. It 
broke out in A.D. 1679, the ringleaders being Muhammad Ma'sum of Kabul, 
Mohammad Ma'sum Khnu Parankhudi, Mir Mu iszu-l-Mulk. Niy&bat Khan. 
'Arab Rahadar, and others. Muizzu-l-llulk and Mulla Mafoammad Yazdi 
were called to the oapital, and on their way thither were put to death by 
being drowned in the Jamna. 
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of liis existence from this world, and joined Mir Mp'izzu-’l-AJulk 
and Mullft Muhammad of Yazd . 1 

X. ShAIKJJ ‘AbDU-’n-NaHI',* THE ^ADItU-S-SunOK.* 

He was the son of Shaikh Ahmad, the son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Quddns of Kango. He journeyed several times to the glorious 
city of Makkah and the delectable city of Madlnah, and there 
studied the traditional sayings of Muhammad, and after his 
return Jhe abandoned the mode of life of his forefathers, and, 80 
objecting to the ecstatics and vocal music (of the tfiifis) followed 
the rule of the traditionists, and busied himself in ceremonial 
and outward piety, cleanliness, purification and devotion. When 
he was appointed $adru-'s-$udilr he distributed enormous areas 
of land to the people as madad-tma'ftsh, pensions, and religious 
endowments, and never was there in the reign of any monarch a 
Sadrn-'s-tfudur so powerful as Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’n-Nabi, or one wbo 
alienated the tenth part of what he did in religious endow¬ 
ments . 4 For some time the Emperor had so great faith in him 
as a religious leader that he would bring him his shoes and place 
them before bis feet. At last, owing to the disagreements b of 
Makhdumu-’l-Mulk and all the other ill-dispositioned ‘Ulamfi 
the Emperor’s opinion of him changed completely. 

Oouplet. 

All those who seek for pride of place are fools, 

Aye, those who style themselves the ‘ Ulamd . 

The chief cause of his fall was as followsWhen the 
Emperor, after his journey to B&nsw&la , 8 halted at Fafcbp&r, 

1 It would appear from this passage that Ya'qub died a natural death on 
his way to Gwaliyar, but from vol. ii, text, p. 277, it is evident that he was 
executed by drowuing, as were Mu'izzu-I-Mallc and Mali* Muhammad of 
Yasd. This event happened in A.D, 1579. 

* Vide vol. ji, text, passim, and Aind-Akbari , i, 490, 546. 

8 For a definition of the powers and duties of the Qadi'u.-p'fudtir or 

Qadrrujahdn, vide supra p. 122, note 2. 

* Vide vol. ii, text, p. 71. 5 Vide, vol. ii, text, p. 255. 

8 In A.D. 1577, vide vol. ii, text, 242, Akba returned to Fatflpur on 
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Qizj ‘Abdu-VKahim, the Qfifi of Mathura, laid a complaint 
before the Shaikh, to the.effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place had earned off the materials which he, 
the had collected for the construction of a masjid, and had 
built of them an idol-temple, and that, when the Qftzi had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to curse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and had shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
Shaikh's summons. The Emperor sent Bit* Bar and Shaikh 
AbQ-T-Fazl to fetch him, and they brought him, and Shaikh 
Abff-l-Fazl represented to the Emperor what he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of the ‘ Ulama 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The ‘ Ulama were thus divided into two parties 
and the question was argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor’s sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notwithstanding his importunity, no open sanction was given, 
and the Emperor said in private, “ Punishments for offences 
Against the holy law are in the hands of you, the ‘Ulama ; what 
do you require of me F ” The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
fa ram busied themselves in interceding for his release, but the 
Shaikh's known opinions stood in the way. At last, when the 
Shaikh's importunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“ You have received your answor, it is that which I have already 
given you.” No sooner had the Shaikh reached his lodging than 
he issued orders for the execution of the Brahman. When this 

May 12th of that year, ibid, 248. Although the slaying of the Brahman is 
here mentioned as the chief cause of ‘Abdn-n*NabI's fall, Akbar had for 
some time been displeased with him. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 208, where the 
inoident of the discussion on the marriage-law of Islam is related. Akbar 
then accused the Shaikh of having at one time interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of having subsequently retracted this interpretation to his 
(Akbar b) dotrimont. It would appear that Akbar nevor forgot this. 
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matter was reported to the Emperor he was exceedingly wroth. 
The ladies of his haram complained in private and the Hindft 
courtiers in public, saying, “ You have pampered these Multas till 
their insolence has reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to 
your wishes, and, merely to display their own power and authori¬ 
ty, put men to death without your orders.” They plied his 
Majesty with arguments to such an extent that he could endure it 
no longer, and the leaven of designs which had long been work¬ 
ing in his mind at length fermented and overflowed. One might, 
at the tank known as AnupTaltfdj 1 he set forth the whole case, 
and asked certain time serving muftis and stirrers up of strife for 
a decision on the question. One of them said, “ The witnesses 
who have been produced prove that he has committed an offence 
against the person under s cover of the law.” Another said, 

“ The strange thing is that Shaikh ‘Abdu-*n-Nabi should claim 
to be a descendant of the greatest of the Imams 3 (may God 
have mercy upon him!) according to whose school of theology 
the cursing of the prophet by unbelievers who have submitted 
to the rule of Islam gives no ground for any breach of agree¬ 
ment by Muslims, and in no way absolves Muslims from their 
obligation to safeguard infidel subjects. This questiop has been 
discursively treated in theological works, and it is* hard to 
understand how the Shaikh can have so opposed himself to the 
principles of his ancestor ” All at once the Emperor’s glance fell 
on the author of these historical selections, standing afar off, and, 
turning to me he summoned me to him, saying, “ Come forward ” 

I advanced, and he put to me a question, saying, “ Have you heard 82 
that, supposing there are ninety-nine traditions awarding the 
punishment of death for a certain offence, and one tradition in 
accordance with which the accused person may be set at liberty, 
muftis should give the preference to that one tradition P ” I said, 

“ is just as your Majesty has said; but this question turns 

on the maxim “ Verily legal punishments and inflictions are set 
aside by doubts ”; and I translated the maxim into Persian. The 

1 1 e > the 1 Ibadat-ghana or ‘ hall of worship.* Vide vol. ii, text, p. 201, 

* Abu Hanifah, 
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Emperor said, with evident sorrow,“Perhaps Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi 
was not aware of this ruling, that he put the unfortunate Brahman 
to death. Yet how could it be so ? ” I replied, “ The Shaikh is, 
beyond all doubt, a learned man, but he must have had some wise 
purpose in view, in knowingly giving an order contrary to this tra¬ 
dition.” The Emperor said, “ What purpose can he have had in 
view ? ” 1 said, “ The closing of sedition and the uprooting of the 

germs of insolence from the minds of the common people.” I also 
brought to his'Majesty’s notice the tradition of Qftzi ‘Ayyaz on 
the remedies of evils, which tradition had been laid before him 
in connection with this case. Certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort said, “ Qdzi ‘Ayyaz was a M&Ulci, 1 and his decisions have no 
weight in a land of the Hanafis The Emperor said to me, 
“What do you say to this?” I said, “Although he was a 
Mfiliki, it is yet permissible, by the sacred law, for a recognized 
mufti to pass sentence in accordance with his decisions.” The 
question was argued at length, and the bystanders observed that 
the Emperor’s moustache, during the discussion, bristled like the 
whiskers of a tiger, and those who were standing behind him 
signed to me to desist from argument. All at once the Emperor, 
opposing my decision, said, “ What you say is nonsense! ” 1 
immediately made my submission, and retired and took my place 
in the circle of courtiers, and have ever since eschewed forward¬ 
ness and the company of disputants, preferring retirement, and 
saluting the Emperor from afar. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi 
began to decline. He withdrew himself from company and 
avoided it, concerning himself principally with his own claims 
to superiority and the repudiation of former decisions in legal 
matters, whether modem or ancient. He never went to Court. 

83 About this time Shaikh Mubarak came from Agra to Fathpiir to 
offer his felicitations to the Emperor on some subject or another, 
and the Emperor told him what had happened and asked him 
for his opinion. He gave his opinion authoritatively, saying, 

1 i.e., a follower of the school of jurisprudence founded by Malik bin Anns, 
ouo of the four great Sunni doctors of the law. The Hamfis are the follow¬ 
ers of the school fouudocl by Abu Hnnifah. 
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Your Majesty is the Imam and Mvjtahzd of the age. What 
need have you of these ‘Ulamfi for assistance in issuing your 
commands, whether religious or secular. They have no lot or part 
in true knowledge, beyond a groundless reputation therefor.” 
The Emperor said, “ Since you are my teacher and I am ready to 
learn from you why do you not free me from dependence on 
these MullHs ? ” Shaikh Mubarak made a supreme effort to gain 
his end, and, aflame with rancour and contumacy, said, “ Do you 
make a claim to religious supremacy, and demand from them an 
attestation of your claim.” He ultimately wrote a decree affirm¬ 
ing the religious supremacy of the Emperor and his superiority 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries. 1 Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi and 
Makhdumu-T-Mulk were forcibly seized and compelled, as though 
they had been mere nobodies, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows. No one saluted them, and they took their seats in the 
gaff-i-ni'fily* and they were forced, much against their will, to 
attest that decree, whether they would or no, s as has been men¬ 
tioned in the detailed history of the Emperor’s reign; and at 
last they both received permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nahi died in the year H. 1)9J (A.D. 1583).* 

IX. $HAi£g Ahmad! Fayyaz, of AmbSthi. 6 * 

He was among the first of the greatest sages of the time. He 
was devout, following a severe rule and striving much in the 

1 Vide vol. ii, text, 270. 

* ‘The row of shoes,’ i.e at the plaoe where the courtier’s left their .shoes 
when entering the emperor’s presence. 

3 The nature of the compulsion used is not mentioned. Hadaoni, in vol. 
ii, text, p. 270, says that some signed willingly and others unwillingly. 

4 In vol. ii, text, p. 312, the date of the Shaikh's death is given as 992 

(A.D. 1584), and the chronogram there given ) gives the same date. 

He returned to Fathpur from Makkah apparently in A.H. 900 (A.D. 1582)* 

‘ On his using some harsh language the emperor strnok him a heavy blow 
in the face with his fist. The Shaikh said, “ Why dost thou not strike me 
with a knife ? ” * ‘Abdu-u-Nabi was then called to account for the sum of 
Rs. 70,000 which had been advanced for his journey to Makkab, and was 
thrown into prison, where he was strangled one night by a gang of men, 

& Ftds p, 27, note 3. 
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path of holiness. In the teeuieness of old age, when he had no 
longer the power to walk, and was completely bedridden, he 
learnt the glorious Qur'fin by heart. He had by heart the con¬ 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in reading he would correct him without refer¬ 
ring to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Qwr’fln, 
in the traditional sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 
84 Nizamu-’d-din 1 of AmbSthi, and he used to say of him that he 
was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fdtihah after the imam (during public prayers in the masjid). 

The author had the honour of paying his respects to the 
ShaiJsh while he was employed in giving instruction in the Shark * 
i-Viqfiya. One of the Shaikh #-pupils happened to be reading the 
following verses of Hazal■ 

“ Abu-Bakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with a strange matter. 
And he said, ‘ Verily I have resolved on a foray 
Against Kaftarah, who is my father’s mother. ’ 

And I said, ‘Wilt thou not hearken, 0 my son, 

To the prohibition against associating with the base P * 

and a discussion arose whether the reading should be iijtfio or 
✓ * 

iwhich latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 

# 

•ij . H* 

yu, “ an unbeliever.” He said that the true reading was ifjl iS 
* * 

and that no other reading would make sense, for that was a 

Persian word. My contention was that the meaning of ijjUtf was 

more obvious than that of —but God knows the truth ! 

i Vide p. 27. 

means ‘ an ungrateful woman' or 1 an intensely unbelieving 
woman.* appears to be an Arabioized feminine form of the Persian word 
jUrf, 1 a hyaena/ and, as applied to a woman, might be translated ‘ ghoul * 
or ‘vampire.* The discussion between Badioni and Shaikh Ahmad! is of no 
practical interest. 
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XII. Qizi ^adru-’d-dIn, 1 * 3 * some time op Jaijlndar, afterwards of 
Lahor. 

He was a profound sage, and was regarded as a leader in 
religious matters.both by $Ufi* and by orthodox Muslims.* He 
was a cheerful and pleasant companion. Although he was for a 
time, as is well known, the pupil of Shaikh ‘Abdu-Tlah MakJjdu- 
mu-'l-Mulk, I certainly found him to be far superior to Makhdu- 
mu-’l-Mulk. So broad-minded was he in religious matters that 
lie was commonly suspected of being a heretic. But the fact is 
that he was so credulous that he would implicitly trust any 
person, even a manifest heretic, who was inclined to asceticism, 
and would stand before him with joined hands, and regard any¬ 
thing he might say as an authoritative utterance. 

They say that a heretic who pretended to be mysteriously 
attracted to God one day came upon the Qazi, and that the Qazi 
after his custom, stood before him with his hands joined in 86 
reverence. The heretic, deluded wretch, said, “ghizr 8 is a*ways 
>yith me.” The Qdzt fell at his feet saying, “ Show him to me.’’ 
The heretic replied, “ I am at present in great anxiety over the 
marriage of my daughter, an affair which will cost me seven 
hundred tankas ; when my anxiety is removed I will effect a 
meeting between you and Kbizr.” The Qazi at once gave him 
seven hundred tankas. Two days later the man came to him 
and said, u Come that I may show you Kbizr” and took him away 
with him to the river. Now the heretic was a very tall man, 
while the Qj&zi was low of stature. The heretic walked into the 
river until the water reached his neck, and then stood still, and 
said to the “ Come to me, for ©ur is here.” The Qdzt 
replied, “ I cannot swim; how can I come to you ? ” The heretic 
replied, “ Well, I have shown you the place where 1Q\izr is, if you 
cannot come to it it is no fault of mine.” Many other stories, 

l Vide Ain-i-Akbnri, i, 545, where lie is styled * Quraishi * and * ‘Abblsl.* 

The Jhhaqit says that he was for some years qazi of Llhor. 

* Literally, 'folk of the path/ i.e. t those who follow the ceremonial 
ordinances, as opposed to the Sufis, who discard them. 

3 Vide Hughes’ Diet of Islam , p, 272. 

18 
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even more laughable than this, are told of the Qazi , and to detail 
them would be to show the weakness of his intellect. His 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Emperor bestowed* on the chief men of LahSr 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to fill some post in one city or another, Sadru-’d-din was 
appointed to be Qtei of the seaport town of Bahroc, in the prov¬ 
ince of Gujarat, and was despatched thither in that capacity. 
There he died, leaving behind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, who now holds in that city the 
appointment held by his late father. 

XIII. Miyan IUhdah of Lakhxai. 

He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at com¬ 
mand and ready for use. He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of practical theology 
and. the first principles of that science, and of Arabic, he had no 
equal. He wrote a treatise on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobles, Qu$bi by name, 8 and which contained some evidence 
of its author’s industry. 

I went to Lakhnau at the time when Husain Khan was gover- 
86 nor of that place, 8 and met the Miyan. Among his works there 
were two books which struck me as being wonderful. One was 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of ordinary writing, and as 
broad as it was long. In this treatise the leading principles and 

l On the dispersal of the ‘ Ulaind , 

* A passage occurs here which I am unable to translate. It runs as 
follows:— 

S *> al;^ fljdb 

Both MSS. substitute for and MS. (A) substitutes oaU* for 

} but even with these variants the passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

3 Vide p. 6, note 4. IJusain ghan was appointed to Lakhnau in A.H. 974 
(A.D. 1666*07) and was transferred theuce to Kint-n-GuIa in A.H. 976 (A.D, 

. 1567.68). 
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problems of fourteen different branches of knowledge were suc¬ 
cinctly set forth. The other consisted of four Maq&mahs from 
a treatise in which the style of the Maqamatu- Z- Hariri 1 was 
imitated, which treatise he entitled Qitun} He told me that he 
had composed other works besides these. His cousins, however, 
said that the treatise on fourteen different branches of knowledge 
and the Qitfin were written by Hakim Zibriqi, 3 who, having come 
to Jaunpur, employed himself in collating books, together with 
the well-known 4 Qazi Shihabu-’d-dln, These works, they said, 
found their way, in the course of time, to the library of Shaikh 
A‘zam of Lakhnau, who obtained the title of Sani-yi-lm&m-i- 
A'zani* and thence came into the hands of Miyan Jlahdad, who 
was a descendant of Shaikh A‘zam;—and God knows the truth 
of the matter! 

XIV. Mir Sayyid JAiXuj-’D-DiN-r-QiDiRi/* of Agra. 

He was one of the greatest of the Sayyids of Agra, and was pre¬ 
eminent in his piety and resignation to the Divine will. From 
his youth to the end of his life he lived in seclusion, avoiding the 
society of the wealthy 7 and all pomps and ceremony, and in his 
capacity as deputy of his holiness, the Ghaus 3 of the Everlasting 
God, the i pole-star (of religion) fixed by the Lord, the inhabitant 
of that place which is beyond locality, Shaikh Muhiyyu-’d«din 

* ‘ The assemblies of Hariri ’; one of the Arabian classics. 

2 A Turkish word, signifying ‘ a border/ ‘ an edging of silk ’ ; and hence, in 

analogy of the Arabic word ‘a supplement or commentary/ The 

aptness of the title will be understood if it be remembered that (harir) 
in Arabic means ‘ silk/ 

3 MS. (A) has ( Ziraqi ). I have not been able to find any mention of 

Zibriqi elsewhere. 

4 MS. (B) hasj^iwo ? * above-mentioned.' 

h i.e., ‘ Second (only) to the greatest of the Imams (Abu Jlanifah)/ 

8 The Qadiria are an order of darvishes. Vide p. 12, note 4. 

7 MS. (A) has^bif (‘strangers’) wirh Uxcf (‘the wealthy’) as a correc¬ 
tion in the margin. 

8 (g&aus) means ( defender ’ or ‘ helper ’ and is a common title of 
Muhammadan saints. 
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^bdu-’l-Qftdir-i-Jil&ni (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us!), he received pupils up to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At this time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayyid Da’fid, is the representa¬ 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and peregrination. As the auspicious splendour of his 
dread Majesty the Emperor and the pomp of the greatness of his 
glorious progeny shone with ever-increasing brilliancy over the 
horizon of the imperial domain of Agra, the effulgence of this 
87 unfortunate family has abated in splendour, and the families of 
other deceased saints too have declined in like manner. 

Couplet. 

“ Hundreds of thousands of children were beheaded 
Before he who spake with God 1 saw the light.” 

XV. Shaikh Husain of Ajmer. 

It is commonly reported that he was a descendant of that pole 
star of holy men, and king of true lovers of God EJaja Muin-u- 
'd-din-i-Sanjairi-yi-CisJitl 2 (may God hallow his soul)! Since 
the Emperor, in the days when he first began especially to 
venerate his holiness the tEhdja of Ajmer, happened to slight the 
claims of the Shaikh (to descent from him) some perverse fellows, 
prompted thereto by certain Shaikhs of Fathpur, men who have 
endeavoured to the utmost to depose and discredit those of their 
own class (may God reward them therefor!), gave evidence 
against his claim to descent from the IQdj a, saying that''his 
holiness left no descendants, and the §adrs and Qfl ?U also issued 
decrees to that effect, being guided by their time-serving disposi¬ 
tions. 

Hemistich. 

‘‘ The age hath its raiment. Be Hmn therein! ” 

Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shrine which had come 

1 i.e., Moses. The allusion is to the slaughter of the children of the 
Israelites by Pharaoh’s order. 

* The great saint of Ajmer. Vide vol. i, trans., Banking, p. 70, and note 2. 
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down to him through so many yearn was transferred to others. 
The Shaikh, who was a man of great estate, lived in that province 
like a king, and the Emperor’s regal jealousy, both on this 
account and on account of certain other events which happened, 
could not endure the Shaikh's position, so he ordered him to 
leave India and to journey to Makkah, and the SJiaikb according¬ 
ly took formal leave of his Majesty during the march to Bans- 
wala, 1 and, after successfully performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah, returned. Having accomplished his journey to the 
Hijaz, he paid his respects at Court, on his return, on the very 
day on which the Emperor had marched from Fatfopur towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirz&; but he would not 
conform to the ceremonies which have in these days been estab¬ 
lished by those who have accepted a new faith and have been 
recently converted to Islam, new followers of a new order of 88 
things 

The Emperor, after studying the page of the Shaikh'* life 
and the lines of his forehead read there the signs of disaffection 
to himself, and commanded that the §haikh should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Bakkar. 4 There he spent some years, and at 
last, in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-94), owing to the efforts 
made on his behalf by certain courtiers who*had bis Majesty’^ 
confidence, he was summoned from Bakkar to the Imperial pres¬ 
ence, and, in company with some other prisoners, such as Shaikh 
Kamal-i-Biyabani, the impostor, some mention of whom has 
already been made, 8 and the Qteis of Fatbpfir, who had been im¬ 
prisoned in Bakkar for fourteen years, owing to the machinations 
of Shaikh Ibrahim-i-Cishti, 4 and whose release had been ordered 

1 In A.D. 1577. 

* Bhakkar. Vide vol, ii, text), p, 30C 

$ Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 300, 866. 

+ Shaikh Ibrahim was the son of §h*ikh Mu$a and elder brother of §b ft '£h 
Salim-i-Cishtl of Fathpfir SikrI, to whose intercessions the birth of 8ul(an 
Salim (Jahangir) was attributed. In A.H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79) he was made 
governor of Fathpur SIkri, and it was apparently while he held that post that 
he had the qdzh of the town imprisoned. He died in A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590- 
Si). Vide Jin-i-Akbari, i, 402, and Nadaoni, vol. ii, text, p. 374 et pamtn. 
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by means of the intercession of Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, 1 2 
he arrived at Court, and there they all paid their respects to his 
Majesty, and all, with the exception of the Shaikh , prostrated 
themselves. He, an old.man of seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina¬ 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperor’s 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mirzd was ordered to 
have a grant of three hundred bigas of land in Bakkar made out 
to him, as madadi.ma l ash ,* and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Padshah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies’ apartments of the palace in interceding for 
the Shaikh , and said to the Emperor, “ My son, he has an aged 
and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see her son 
again. How would it be if you were to give him leave to depart 
to Ajmer? He desires no madad-bma'ash from you.” The 
Emperor would not accede to her request, and said, “ Mother, 
he will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 
going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and compli¬ 
mentary gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 
fine, let him summon his mother hither.” * This treatment of his 
mother was much bitterer to the Shaikh than was the mere going 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which the §adr-i-Jahan summoned the com¬ 
piler of these historical selections to the Imperial presence in 
connection with the Shaikh's resignation of his trusteeship of the 
89 shrine in Ajmer, as has already been mentioned, the Emperor was 
perturbed in respect of that case, which he had himself brought 
forward, and refused to ratify the decree (with regard to the 
resignation), and retained the Shaikh in his service. He said to 
the $adr-i‘Jahan, “Where is that simple-hearted old man?” 
(meaning Shaikh Husain). 1 reminded him that he was in 
Lahfir, and urged the $adr-i-Jahan , since I myself was unworthy 
to hold such a blessed position, to have him appointed as the 

1 Author of the Tdbaq&t-i’Akbari . 

2 A grant in aid of livelihood. 
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trustee of the shrine in that protected 1 city, and so restore to him 
his just due. But, since it is not in the nature of natives of 
India to work in the interests of their own brethren, or to trust 
one another, the efforts of the Sadr-i-Jahan availed neither in my 
case, unfortunate wretch that I am, nor in the case of Shaikh 
Husain. That aged man, whose sins have surely been forgiven 
by God, now lives in affliction and distress, in perturbation of 
spirit and in perplexity, seated in the nook of obscurity, unable to 
haunt the doors of the great ones of this world, or to obtain their 
influence and interest on his behalf; while at the same time the 
road of representation is closed to him, and all hopes 8 of the 
intercession of others in his behalf are ruined. 

But, to continue: the Shaikh's existence is a blessing and a 
boon to be highly prized by his contemporaries. I was not 
personally acquainted with him till recently, but now that he 
has returned from his pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and has suffered 
bonds, he appears to me to be a quantity of (heavenly) light, and 
an angel in bodily form. Never have I known him to speak of 
worldly matters, either in public or in private. He is ever 
employed in austerities, in worship, and in striving in the way 
of holiness, fasting continually and always watching at night. 
It is my hope that God (may He be praised and glbrified !) will 
open to him the door of his desire, in accordance,with the text, 
“Verily a difficulty shall be attended with ease, 1 aye, verily a 
difficulty shall be attended with ease.” It is my hope, too, that God 
will speedily recompense him for his afflictions with the blessing 
described in the couplet:— 

Couplet. 

When hardships press upon thee, think on the chapter “Have 
we not opened ? ” 8 

And the word “ difficulty ” lies between two repetitions of the 
word “ ease,” 

When thou thinkest on this rejoice. 

1 {mahfuzX protected, that is to say, from evil by the presence 
therein of Mu'inu-d-din Cishti’g shrine. 

2 Literally, * the house of intercession is ruined.’ 

3 The ninety-fourth chapter of the Qur’cn, from which the test ia quoted. 
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I pray, too, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may by 
90 the blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
being delivered from my purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
lpvity, folly, and futile scribbling, I may reach my “ true native 
land ** and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
and relatives, and, above all my son, and that I may be enabled 
to employ what remains to me of life in Rome occupation that 
shall serve me hereafter. 


Jouplet, 

My purpose is, if it Ibe possible, 

So to employ myself as to dissipate my grief. 

And since these lines were written just as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and the blessed breeze of mom was begin¬ 
ning to blow, and the true dawn was just breaking, what wonder 
if the arrow of my disinterested prayer strikes the target of 
acceptance through the bounty of the Lord, on whose boundless 
mercy I have always trained myself to believe, and by whose free 
grace I have been nourished ? 


Oouplet. 

91 “ He may well unfold the desire of my fortune, for which 

last night 

I prayed, and the true dawn broke.” 1 

These complainings are out of place here, but what can I do ? 
My soul and heart are so oppressed with weakness and un¬ 
easiness that these few bitter lamentations have escaped from 
the pipe of my tonguelaas pen. Please God I shall be excused 
md forgiven. 


1 This couplet is from an ode of Hifipj, No. 236 in Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
of Fifi*. For jjjaU in the second hemistich Colonel Jarrett’s edition 
reads without any variant. A fine MS. of Hifij in my possession 

reads JjaU The same MS. reads or rather, as it is written, 

for in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me. 
The Cawnpore edition of Hifi* (1902) reads for or 
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OdupleL 

“ 1 am not one to weep from grief of heart, 

But this load of grief heavily oppresses my heart.* 7 

XVI. Shai£S ‘Abdu-’l-QIpib. 1 

He was an inhabitant of Ucch, and was the delight of the 
heart and the apple of the eye of his holiness Shaikh Qamid-i- 
Qadiri: may God make his soul fragrant! 

At the time when that holy man (may God the most High 
have mercy upon him!) was in Agra in the days when Bairam 
Khan, the £hankh&nHn, was in power, I was a stndent, but I 
had not the good fortune of waiting on him. When Bairam 
Khan, owing to the machinations of malevolent and perverse 
persons, 'the chief of whom was Shaikh Gada’i, 2 became pulled up 
with pride on account of his transient high position, he began to 
regard the holy Shaikh with disfavour, and summoned him from 
Ucch. The Shaikh was much displeased, and declared that the 
order augured ill for his persecutor, and there happened to 
Bairam Khan what did happen. 8 But Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug 
used to attribute the subsequent confusion in .the affairs of 
Bairam Khan to his owq journey to Court (in obedience to a 
summons). 

When the holy Shaikh Hamid returned to Multan his soul, 
now renting on high, conveyed itself in the sacred shrine to the 
neighbourhood of the attendants of the sublime court of. heaven 
and his pure body was committed to the ground in the village 
of Hamidpur, a dependency of Multan. 

There had been for many years a dispute between Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir and his younger brother, Sh&ikb Muga, regarding 
the title to the Shaikh-^ om, and Sha>ikb Mfiga, consequently, 

J Vide Ain^Akbart, i, 544. 

2 Vide supra No. V. 

3 8cil. hia removal from his position by Akbar. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 36. 
As a matter of fact many things contributed to Bairam’s fall. He was 
unfortunate in having the whole interest of the family of Akbar'a foster- 
mother arrayed against hi^ 

19 
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spent most of his time at Court. One nigjit when the Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir was at Fatfcpur oil of poppies was offered to him y 
and he declared the nse of it to be unlawful. The Emperor was 
displeased with him on account of what he said on this occasion’ 
and one day in the hall of audience at Fathpur, after the congre¬ 
gational prayers had been recited, the Shaikh busied himself with 
his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor said, “ Shaikh , per¬ 
form your supererogatory devotions in your own house.” The 
92 Shaikh replied, “ Sire, in this kingdom your commands have no 
force.” The Emperor was much displeased and said, “ What an 
ignorant fellow is this Shaikh He then said, “ Since you do 
not desire what my power can give you, remain no longer in my 
kingdom.*’ The Shaikh immediately left the assembly, resigned 
his madad-i-ma'clsh , and ceased to prosecute his case against his 
younger brother. He retired to Ucch, the burial place of his 
revered predecessors, and, in Shaikh Musa’s absence, removed 
the bones of the holy Shaikh Hamid to Ucch, and followed the 
sublime and laudable rule of his predecessors. He now walks, 
with the footsteps of resignation, in the way of holy poverty, and 
receives so much in the way of alms that he has no need of any 
madad-i-ma'cish. Now Shaikh Musa, after all the years which 
he has spent in piety, devotion, holy endeavour, and saintliness, 
has become a secular follower of the Emperor, has adopted the 
profession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five hundred horse. This is similar 
to the story of a man who became a Musalman, to whom one said, 
“ You have done well, there were too few Musalmans without you! ”* 

So long as Shaikh Musa was with the Emperor he would, at 
the stated times for prayer, whether he were in the public or the 
private hall of audience, himself utter the call to prayer, and 
would then lead the congregational prayers in the presence of 
the fahalifah of the age, and none could gainsay him. 

I Badaonl apparently means to be sarcastic, insinuating that there were 
plenty of ci-devant holy men Who had relinquished the service of God for 
the service of JLkbar. With reference to what follows, however, he may 
mean that the imperial servioe was benefited by the accession of at least one 
true Muslim. 
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When news waa [brought to Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir of his 
brother’s new rank at Court, he said, “He well deserves the 
command of a thousand horse, Why did he not enter the im¬ 
perial service before, and receive a jfigir in Multan, instead of 
causelessly quarrelling for so long P ” 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir, well content with the honour and high 
place which he has gained through holy poverty, follows the rule 
of his noble ancestors and, sitting as their successor, employs 
himself in guiding and teaching the people, and spends his 
precious time in worship, in the practice of severe austerities, 
and in holy endeavour, so that his leadership in the religious, 
world is established. 1 2 

Gouplet. 

We will not deprive ourselves of the honor." of holy poverty 93 
and contentment; 

Tell the king that our daily bread has been appointed for us 
by God. 

XVII. Shaikh KabTr. 

He was the spiritual successor of his holiness Shaikh Baha’u- 
’d-din Zakariya* (may God sanctify his soul!). The people of 
Multan gave him the title of Volt (saint), and so great was 
their faith in him that he could, if he chose, assemble a thousand 
horsemen in one day. He employed his time so busily that he 
took his meals at variable times, as it were, and owing to the 
redness of his eyes, caused really by his night watches, the 
common people believed him to be a drunkard. 

“ So much is my own blood my drink that all night long I 
am beside myself, 

“ And for this reason men charge me with wine-bibbing.” 

Nevertheless, Shaikh Mfisa-i-Qadiri, who has been mentioned 
above, always attributed the redness of Shaikh Kabir’s eyes to 
actual drunkenness, and he would continually say, “ 1 fear that 

1 Literally, ‘ has been Btaraped as current coin.’ 

2 Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, 133 and note 2; and Ain*uAkbari iii, 362 
and note 3. Badaoni does not, of course, mean that Kabir was the imme¬ 
diate successor of this saint, who died in A.D 1267-68. In the Tabaqat 
Kabir iB said to have been an actual descendant of Baha’u-d-din Zakariyii. 
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94 


the saints of old, too, whose morals we read of in books, were like 
Shaikh Kabir, who is well known as a “ Saint,” and that the 
old poets,-also, were like Shaikh Faizi and the rest of them.” 
God forbid! 

I saw Shaikh Kabir once at Fathpur, when 1 was with Husain 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appearance, and I firmly 
believe that inwardly he was a knower of hidden secrets. 

(A fragment 1 from Sa‘di.) 

“ Whomsoever thou s&est clad in tue garments of holiness, 

“ Believe him to be holy, and a pious man 
“ If thou knowest not his actual state. 

“ What business has the police officer within the house ? ” 

His death took place in the year H. 995 (A.D 1587) and he is 
buried in the burial place of his venerable forefathers (may 
blessing and peace be unon them !). 

XVIII. MIr Sayyid ‘AlI of LOdhiAna. 

He is one of the faithful men of this age, and is among the 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’-r- 
Razzaq of Jhanjhana, a noted Shaikh , who was widely venerated 
by ecstatic mystics, and followed by those who had acquired 
learning and perfection. 

The Mtr passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into his 
ninth decade, and throughout his precious life he never set foot 
outside his house once he had received authoritative permission 
to give religious instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both rich and poor. Many miracles are related of 
him, and whosoever was honoured by the Mir's companionship, 
and in all sincerity enrolled himself among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastimes, 
to ally himself to the tfount of all grace, and to attain his true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja‘far, the relative of 
Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Afcmad, an orthodox youth, but polluted 
with debauchery. Wlien he travelled from Lahor to take up the 

1 &«Jhi. The text does not give the source of the quotation. I have 
inserted it from (A). The verses are well known. 
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f'aujd&ri 1 of the pargana of Shams a bad, 2 3 which was in the 
Mirz&'ft jagir, and reached Ludhiana, he enrolled himself among 
Mir Sayyid ‘All’s disciples, and, by God’s grace, repented of his 
sins, and, leaving aside all 8 things that should be shunned, 4 * and 
everything that is forbidden, frequently begged the Mir to offer 
up a prayer 6 that he might attain to the dignity of martyrdom. 
The Mir offered up prayers in accordance with his request, and in 
the course of three or four months Muhammad Ja'far became so 
well known for his piety, abstinence, asceticism, and devotion, 
that he became an object of envy 6 to many of the pious, 
and he, who used with much pride and pomp, and with many 
attendants, to recite his night prayers, now drew water for his 
ceremonial ablutions without the help of any servant, and 
aroused nobody 

In a short time the Mir's prayer was answered, and in a village 98 
in the pargana of Shamsabad Muhammad Ja‘far attained to the 
dignity of martyrdom, 7 fighting manfully against the warlike 
infidels 

In thatjSame year I waited on Mil* Sayyid ‘Ali, on the occasion 
on which I, in company with Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, 
obtained leave to visit my beloved home. The conversation 
turned on the martyrdom of Ja‘far, and Mir Sayyid ‘All said, 
“It is admissible for martyrs to satisfy their love of pleasure in 


l The fnujdar was the chief military and police officer of a pargana, or 
1 hundred.’ 

* Headquarters of a pargana in the mrkdr of Qannauj in the fiiba of 
Agra, ride Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 185. Now a town in the Qaimganj tahfil of 
the Farrnkhibtd District in the U. P., vide Imp. Gazetteer (new series), 
xxii, 229. 

3 omitted from the text, though both MSS. have it. 

4 MS. (A) has ofjAsuo which is not so good a reading. 

* AsJU the opening chapter of .the Qu r'iin which is recited as a prayer 
with intention. 

4 ak hi, Badaoni always used the word in this wrong sense, vide gtipra 

p. 30, note 2, also vol. i, trims. Ranking, 395 and 543, note 4. 

1 Tn A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590*91), vide vol. ii, text, p. 378. Muhammad 
J*‘far was the son of Nigamu-d'din’s maternal aunt. 
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tins world as well (as in the next), as is certain from the follow¬ 
ing text which occurs in the glorious word of God:—‘ Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing.’ ” J He 
then said, in this connection, “ There was a newly married youth 
who met his death by martyrdom in this neighbourhood, and 
after his death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appearance the same as when he was alive, and pass the night 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said, “ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is well known that this is a fact. In the 
pargana town of Basawar, which was my birthplace, an Afghan 
named Isfcaq suffered martyrdom but used to consort with his 
newly-married wife after his death, visiting her every Friday 
night. He ordered her to keep the matter secret, but shortly 
afterwards, when the woman became pregnant, she was accused 
of misconducting herself. On being much pressed she revealed 
the whole matter to her mother-in-law, Ishaq's mother, and one 
Friday night showed her the form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. The 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Ishaq appeared no more. 
His mother dug a well and named it after him, and the well 
exists to this day. How can these things be V ” Mir Sayyid 
‘All answered, “They are possible, and they are not contrary to 
reason.” Mirza Nizamu-Vl-din Ahmad said, “ It may be that 
a jinn . appeared in the outward form of the Martyr.” "The 
Mir said, “A jinn has not the power to appear in the 
semblance of the bodies of prophets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs.” 

The death of the Mir occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 
1593-94),or H. 1003 (A.D. 1594-95). One of the learned men 
36 of the time found that the words, “ The religious leader of man¬ 
kind,” % gave the date of his death. The Mtrs worthy son, Mil* 
Sayyid Mafcmud, has succeeded him. 

1 tL* Hi, part of verses 163, 164. 

This chronogram gives the date AD. 1002 (A.D. 

1598-94). 
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XIX. SjiAlKJH Mu‘lN. 

He was the grandson of Maulina Mu‘in the preacher, a well- 
known man, the author of the Ma'driju-n-nubUwah} Shaikh 
Mn‘in (of whom I am writing) was an angel in human form. 

He was employed for some time, under the farmSn of the 
}£halifah of the age, as Qdzi of Lahor. They say that he never 
decided a case, and that if a plaintiff pressed for the decision of 
his suit he would with much insistence and lamentation and with 
protestations of his own incompetence, say, “ For God’s sake 
compromise the matter between you, so that I may avoid respon¬ 
sibility, and have no cause for repentance or shame.” He would 
also say, “ You both know all about the case ; it is my misfortune 
that I, who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide between 
two who knew all about it. Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the Court of God, the Most High ! ” If a woman 
prayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his 
absence from her he would provide her with mefllns of livelihood 
to the extent of his ability, and would say, “ Take this much for 
your subsistence and await your husband’s return: do not 
separate from him.” 

He devoted bis subsistence allowance, over which he had exclu¬ 
sive rights, to the pay of scribes, whom he used to employ to copy 
valuable books, and he used to collate the copies and have 
them hound, and would then present them to students. This was 
his principal occupation and employment throughout his life, and 
he must have distributed thousands of such volumes to the 
people. 

In the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) he took his departure from 
this world, the sojourning place of toil, for the garden of eternity, 
leaving two sons, one of whom is famous in all riots and combats 
for his skill in wrestling, while the other is a noted pigeon-flier. 

On account of these accomplishments their names were mentioned 
the Emperor, and he was a spectator of their performances. 97 


1 The text has Mi'raj, bat both J^SS. have Ma ( drij, which rending I have 
adopted. The title of the book, which I have not found mentioned else¬ 
where means “ Steps to prophet-hood.” 
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“ The living comes forth from the dead and the dead comes forth 
from the living ” 1 2 3 

XX. Mir ‘Audu-Y-LitIf of QizvIn. 

He was a Qaifi Sayyid descended from Hasan. He was well- 
versed both in those branches of knowledge which depend upon 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties and in those which depend 
upon the exercise of the memory. Every step in his pedigree is 
historical, as Hairati, the famous poet, wrote in an ode in praise 
of yazi Yahya, the venerable father of the Mir :— 

“ Tales of history should be heard from his lips, 

For no one has seen his like in history.’’ 

He or one of his relations found the date of the perversion of 
Shah,Ismail in the words, “ the untrue religion.” When he was 
arrested in consequence he said, “ I said ‘ the religion ’ wrongly,”* 
and obtained his freedom by this artifice. The Saift Sayyid* 
were all bigoted Sunnis , and §hah Xahmasp deprived them of 
their families and estates on this charge, and this was the cause 
of Mir k Abdu-i-Latifs coming to India. I heard this from 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘Ali, s who is entitled A$af Shan. When 
Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latif and his family fell into disfavour with the 
(Persian) king, Mir ‘Ala’u-’d-daulah, the writer of the Tazkirah, 
who was the younger brother of ‘Abdu-’l-Latif and had been 
brought up by him, and who used to call him Haznit-i-Aqa , with 
Some object of his own in view wrote an ode, declaring his com¬ 
plete separation and estrangement from his brother. One of the 
hemi8tieli8 of that ode is as follows:— 

“ I utter curses on Ya^ya and on Hazrat-i-Aqa. M * 

98 People said to him, “The Mir brought you up by his side, why 


1 That is to Bay, the dead Shaikh lives in his work* while from his living 
sons proceeds nothing bat dead works. 

2 t‘.«. f ‘I was wrong in calling it a religion at all.* £hah Ismael’s 'per¬ 
version* was to the Ski'ah faith. 

3 Tho text omits ‘ Alt , though both MSS. have it, and it is correct. Vide 
Am-i-Akban, i, 433. 

* Mir ‘Ala*u-d-danlah had apparently become a 
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hare you insulted him Ho answered, “ Do you not see that 
I have shown my gratitude to him by mentioning him by the 
title of Hazrat-i-AqQ, while I have mentioned my father by his 
name only, without any honorific title ? ” To be brief, the 
depraved heretics worked on the mind of Shah Tahmasp, and 
completely alienated him from Mir Yahya, and the Shfih sent a 
royal messenger, a man of devilish aspect, /and in appearance like 
the guardians of hell, from Agarba’ijan with a written order 
which ran as follows:—“ Since Mir Yahya and his son Mir 
‘Abdu-*1-Latif are full of zeal for the Sunni persuasion, and are 
the chief cause of the staunchness of the Sunnis of Qazvin, there¬ 
fore take both these men, and collect all the Sunni books which can 
be found within the limits of their jurisdiction, and send them to 
me, and take their wives and families to Isfahan." Thereupon 
Mir ‘Ala’u-’d-daulah who was then in Azarbaijan sent a swift 
messenger with a letter to this effect, and the royal messengers 
arrested Mir Yahya who was known as “ Yahya the innocent,” 1 
and he was kept in Isfahan in bonds for eighteen months, until 
he was released at once from those bonds and from the bonds of 
this world of vexation and anguish. Mir ‘Abdu-’I-Latif sought 
safety in flight and withdrew himself for a time to the mountains, 
and, relying on the promise of his late Majesty, came to India 
where he was honoured by being received into the imperial 
service and was gladdened by the emoluments which he received 
through the boundless liberality and generosity of the emperor. 
His present majesty also took some lessons from him in various 
passages of the Div&n of Kh&ja Hafiz and other books. 

On the 5th Bajab in the year H. 981 (Oct. 31, 1573) in the 
new town of Fathpur Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latif took his departure for 
paradise, the abode of bliss, and obtained the everlasting blessings 
of the heavenly damsels and mansions, and was buried on the 
ramparts of the fortress of Ajmer close to Mir Sayyid Hus¬ 
sain, M gbingsautfir.” 8 Qasim-i-Arsalan found the chronogram 

l Or 1 the divinely proteoted from error/ 

* 1 The rider of the grey horse.' Mir Sayyid 9asain is a saint who has a 
shrine at Ajmer. 

20 
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99 “The glory of the race of Yas” 1 for the date of his 
death. 

Mir ‘Abdu-'l-Latifs fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mirz& 
Gjjiyagu-'d-din ‘ A li-yi* Abound, entitled Naqib £bdn, g who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graoes and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said before. The author is more intimate with him 
than with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
childhood. He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 
engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec¬ 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter 
works have in these days been translated. One may say indeed 
that he has become a part of the life of the Khalifah of the age, 
who never dreams of losing his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been suffering from slight fever, but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res¬ 
toration to health. Since the good are everywhere acceptable 
may they live long! As for the evil ones of the age, what need 
is there to utter prayers for them ? The evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which pollutes itself 
by the mention of these nameless scoundrels. 

XXI. Khaja Mu?ammad Ya^yI. 

He was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
Khaja Aljrar 3 (may God sanctify his soul!). He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, and waB a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderful skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis- 

1 The chronogram gives the date 981. 

* Fide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 441* Af&und means ‘theologian/ ‘preacher/ or 
* tutor. 1 Naqib Khan was made a commander of fifteen hundred at the 
beginning of Jahangir's reign, and died in A.D. 1614. He was buried at 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enclosure of Mn'inn-d-din Cishti’s tomb. 

8 The mowed taint g&aja Ni?iru.d-din ( Ubaidu*’llih A^rar. Fid* *n- 
i-Akbari, i, 822, 
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position were an inheritance which he had received from his 
forbears, and although he was little given to discourse he exer¬ 
cised hospitality, and whatever he received from his j&gir was 100 
spent in fumishiug the table of friendship. He was the bene¬ 
factor both of high and low. When the new heresy was intro¬ 
duced and the influence of the vilest of men waxed great he 
withdrew from this society and obtained leave to perform the 
pilgrimage to the Hijciz. He was made “ leader of *the pilgrim¬ 
age” and was sent on his way to the holy places with ample 
store for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com¬ 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra, in devotion and the service of the Most High God, 
which alone is the object for which man was created, until the 
importunate messenger of doom seized the garment of his holy 
life, and invited him to the abode of nearness to God and the 
threshold of His greatness, so that having obtained hiB release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness be entered into close 
fellowship with the faithful, the martyrs, and the pious. 

Couplet. 

They call to thee from the highest heaven, 

I know not what more thou hast to do with this world 
of snares. 

XXII. Shaikh Husain of Badaktishan. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of the lord Shaikh 
flusain of Kh’arazm (may God sanctify his soul!). Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to reduce him to a state like 
inebriety. Daily, after early morning prayers, tbe Misbfy, 
written by Shaikh Rasjiid (may God sanctify his soul!), used to 
be read in his venerable assembly, after the rule of the Kibrawi 
order, and he would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in like 
manner he was assiduous in reading the Masnavi of tbe MaulavU 
yi-Ma'navV His feet were Ann in the path of tbe most pure 
law, and bis speech sprang ever from spiritual knowledge, and 


1 Maulana Jnlnln-d-din-i-Uumi. 
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affected the hearts of his hearers. If at times one would praise 
him he would say, “ It is yourself that you are regarding.” 

He stayed some time in Badaon for the purpose of seeing some 
101 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 
leader, and made that place resplendent with the light of his 
presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district. Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God 

XXIII. Shaikh ‘Ahdu-’l-Qadib. 

He is one of the descendants of Shaikh ‘Abdu-T-Qadir the 
second, of Ucch, who was entitled his holiness Ghaus-i-Rabbani 
(may God be graciously pleased with them!). Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qftdir and his younger brother, Shaikh Hah Bakhfth, were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin¬ 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fatbpfir* and the emperor, at the time when religions contro¬ 
versy waxed warm, extended his patronage to Shaikh Ilah 
Bakbsh, and appointed him to Gujarat with the title of ffadr, 
and sent him to Shahbaz Khan. 1 v This was, in fact, banishment. 
The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state, and 
constantly * sent express messengers with representations contain¬ 
ing full news 8 of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis¬ 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, “Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the Khankhanan, son of 
Bairfim Shan, l * * 4 and Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad had the control 

l Shahbaz Khan Kambu; vide Aiiri-Akbari i, 399. Shaikh IIAh Baj^sh 
was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1578-79, at which time Shihb&z Khan was 
in Western Bajputina. 

* as in both M8S. The text has 

8 jL^t ** in both MSS. The text has 

4 Mirsa 'Abdu-r-Bahim : vide Atn-i-Akbari i, 384. It was probably in 1588 
that Shaikh ‘Abdul-’l-Qadir was sent to Makkah. 
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of affairs in Gujarat, he went thither, and having obtained from 
them provisions for his journey and attached himself to a com¬ 
pany of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
pilgrimage of the Hajj. Thence he returned to his own native 
place, Lahor, where he now lives, 1 engaged in the service of God 
and in devotion, and remaining steadfast in the same. 

XXIV. §hai!£h Abu-’l-Ma'alI. 

He is the nephew, the son-in-law and the spiritual successor 
of his holiness the true spiritual guide, the abode of saintship, 
him who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
might and the troop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta¬ 
tion of the perfections of Muhammad, Miyan Shaikh Dft’ud 1 (may 
God sanctify his soul!). He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous¬ 
ness, the phoenix of the age, a pattern in all states and assemblies 
of holy poverty and self-effacement. If mention be made of 
those favoured by God it is his name which is most appropriately 
mentioned, and if the talk be of those who excel their fellows it 
is his name which is first spoken. He is a man of lofty soul who 
has completely effaced himself in the love which he bears to his 
spiritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occupa¬ 
tion than the adoration of his saintly preceptor. He has himself 
written verses to that purport:— 

Couplets. 

“ I am ever inebriated with the cup of love ; 

What should I know of ‘ this 1 and ‘ that- 
I who worship DS*hd ? n 


“ How can this frozen heart he warmed by the speech 
of all? 

Nay, it requires the breath of Da’tid, which can soften 
even iron.” 

1 In A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1595-96). 

8 Vide p. 47. 


102 
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“ I sit on the throne of poverty, now that I hare attained 
my desire, 

I reign like SulaimSn, for I am heart and soul the 
slave of Da'fld.” 

Quatrain. 

“ Lord, grant to me one glance of the eye which I 
desire, 1 * 3 * * 

Grant to me freedom alike from being and non-exis¬ 
tence, 

And although I be not worthy of this high fortune, 

Grant to me one atom of the love of Shaikh Da’ud.” * 

One of his sayings is this“ Oh, Abu-’l-Ma‘ali, be the slave 
of the Lord, the Most High, and be not the slave of money and 
jewels!” It is said that in the year of his auspicious.birth he 
was taken to his holiness, the universally respected 8 Miyan 
Shaikh Da’nd (may God sanctify his tomb! ) and that his worthy 
father asked the Miyan to give a name to his auspicious offspring. 
His holiness the Miyan said, “ Let his name be Shah * Abu-’l- 
Ma‘ali.” As this name was very uncommon in India the bes¬ 
towal of it has been regarded as a prophecy of the return of the 
Mngjiuls, 6 and of the appearance of the army of the emperor 
Humayfln (may his grave be fragrant \) and a year had not 
passed when that emperor, who has now obtained forgiveness 
ofhis sins, returned to India, and (the spiritual influence of) 
Abu-’1-Ma‘ali placed him who had thus conformed to that in¬ 
fluence in possession of the country of the Panjab. The words 
“ Abu-'l-Ma'ali, the Worshipper of God ” were found to give the 
date of his birth. The few flowing verses quoted below, which 
are to be interpreted mystically and not literally, are some of the 
products of his bright genius. 

I Or * of my true object of desire/ 

ft In both MSS. the second and fourth hemistiohs of this quatrain are 
transposed. 

3 Literally, ‘ the pole-star of pole-stars/ 

♦ Sic. 

1 Because it was more oommon among them. 
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A fragment. 

Qhurbati 1 speaks in his religious ecstasy, 

An ecstasy which is indeed altercation without speech. 
It were impossible to describe the condition of his love, 
Yet to refrain from doing so is another impossibility. 


Qhurbati ! Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, 

For the felicity of union with Him is not bes¬ 
towed as a worthless gift 


Keep the mention of love in thine heart, and open not 
thy lips. 

Keep the mouth of this flask well closed, lest (cold) 
air should enter it. 


Qhurbati ! Raise the cry of 1 1 am God ! * 8 and fear 104 
not the stake, 

For rope and stake are the means of ascent in this path. 

That which we have seen and known Of that-Soul of 
Souls 

(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know. 


The following copy of a letter is one of his wonderful epistles 
which he sent to me in Labor 

Verges. 

I increased my desire and my heart is in grief 
And within my bowels a fire is kindled. 

When will the absent return from their long journey ? 8 

* * • * 

1 The tattallu* or poetioal name of Abn-’l-Ma’Ili. 

* The reference is to Man$ur, vide p. 87, note 7. 

8 These terses should be completed by a fourth hemistioh, which is want¬ 
ing in the text and the If 88. 
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“My dear one,—At this time of dejection in my separation 
from every friend and stranger I had come to regard the news 
even of those who 1 asked after the well-being of all as a letter- 
carrier and messenger, and used to hope for greetings and a 
message, when suddenly your affectionate letter took the place of 
a prescription for the restoration to health of those cast down 
with melancholy at separation from their friends, ajjd redoubled 
my desire to see you, and my affection. Now the vefses of that 
holy man of the Qfidiri order, the seething of whose waves of 
eloquence astonishes and bewilders the soul, expel the anguish 
of my heart, and I beg that you will excuse me (for quoting 
them):— 

Ho, ye (who hearken) ! I wonder at all men. 

And in my drunkenness I see neither that which is 
before me nor that which is behind. 

And there is nothing, I swear by God, in my bowels but 
desire for you, 

My heart seeth you, as though I saw from your 
eyes. 

From my grave whisper in the ears of my absent friends 

That they are the objects of mv regard both in life and 
death. 

When Munkir and Nakir shall come to me 
106 I shall answer to Nakir at the time of his coming, 

and to Munkir. 

And will say ‘Question not me, but another 1 concern¬ 
ing them, for I am verily their friend, 

And the bond of my love for them has suffered no 
change. 

We all convey salutations to all of you.' 

•Written by the humble Abu-’l-Ma'alU” 

And in another letter he wrote the following couplet 

“ As for that dear one who nightly moveth near me, 
Blest will be the day when he appears clearly before 
me.” 


1 Both MBS. insert (‘ and’) here, 
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“ Salutations blended with the desire of seeing yon and flaunted 
like the banners of the Da'udiyyah branch of the Qddinyynh 
order are sent to you. Know that your friend has important 
business with Maulana *Abdu-’l-Giafur and Shaikh ‘Umar, 
which can be settled by a moment’s attention from you. If you 
can spare any of your precious time to bring it about it will, in 
truth, be most fruitful in benefits. My blessing.” 

XXV. Maulana Jalal op Tala. 

Tala is a famous quarter of Lahor. The Maulana is a relative 
of Haji Malidi, who was one of the most famous Shaikh*. He is 
now one of the most learned men of the time, and has been 
appointed as a teacher at Lahor. He is a pupil of Mulla 
Isma‘il of Ucch, and has also received instruction from other 
teachers. He is a most exper t lapidary, possesses great acumen, 
and has much store of learning in all branches of know¬ 
ledge, both those which call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty and those which depend on the memory. They say that 
he has been engaged in teaching since he was eight years old. 

He has a good delivery and speaks unambiguously so that he is 
able readily to convey to the understanding of his pupils the 
sense of arguments on knotty points of speculative and traditional 
science. He is kind-hearted, pious and religioufr, and has the 
Qur'iln by heart. He is endowed with noble qualities. The 
correction and arrangement of the Quranic exegesis * of Shaikh 
Faizi is principally bis work. His age is between fifty and 
sixty. 

Couplet. 

What, of argument regarding knowledge? Though it travel as 106 
far as Farqail ,* 

The mention of the name of Maulana Jamilu-’d-din Muham¬ 
mad will accompany it. 

XXVI. Maulana ‘Anou-’sH-gflAKCa or LIhCr. 

He is a most eminent and distinguished sage, and well known 

i The fVft (Hjm (‘ rays of inspiration *). 

* One of two bright stars near the North Polo. 

21 
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fop the vigour of his understanding and his natural acumen. 
Hia belief in the is unshaken, and the firmness of his 

confidence in these men is wonderful. Most of his precious time 
it expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 
employs his life in the recitation of supererogatory prayers and 
petitions and in the perugal of the Qnr'fln, and whatever comes to 
his board is at the disposal of the poor and needy. At the time 
when the controversy with the 'IJlamfi and the Shaikhs took place 
he was banished, 1 * 3 * * * * and having been appointed to be Qazi of 
Jaunpfir he was sent thither. When he joined the imperial 
Court at the time when it waR at Ilahabad 8 the Qtf^-ship of 
Jannp&r was bestowed on the Ottoman Q&zi-zfida, an accomplished 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with many mental 
perfections. Since that time Maulana ‘Abdu-’sh-Shakur has re¬ 
mained there in retirement, engaged in teaching and imparting 
knowledge, contenting himself with what is sufficient for subsis¬ 
tence, averse from covetousness, far removed from worldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith. 

XXVII. §HAl]Qf KABTR, SON OF &HAISH MUNAWWAR . 8 

He is the successor of his respected father. He is a young 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
men. If in these latter days there be a son who is better than 
was his father it may be said that it is he who has attained this 
107 condition. He prosecuted his studies in most of those branches 
of knowledge which are included in the ordinary curriculum 
under his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miyan Sa‘du- 
’llah Bani Isra’il, and subsequently made the society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of his life, and became a 

l In A.D. 1679. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abdu-sh.Shakiir is called 
Oauldir, i.e., wearer of a darwfife’# robe. 

* In A.D. 1683. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 334. 

3 Shaikh Munawwar was born at Libor and was noted for his memory 

and learning. When the ( Ul«ma of Lihor were banished in 1679 he was 

made Sadr of Malwa. He was afterwards imprisoned in Gwiliyir, where 

he died in A.D. 1602-03. Shaikh Kablr himself died at Ahtnadnbid in Guja¬ 

rat in A.D. 1617 
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courtier. May the most Holy God (be He exalted!) grant him 
repentance for his indulgence in opium, his pride, and his lying 
and boasting. At the time when, in accordance with the impe¬ 
rial order, he accompanied his father to the pargana of Bajwara 1 
aud the spurs of the northern mountains, and was employed 
in the administration of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
from which the degree of perfection to which he, as a man, had 
attained may be inferred. That letter was as follows:— 

Poetry. 

I had a heart by means of which 1 enjoyed life, but my heart 
perished from me owing to the change which it suffered. 

‘‘ May the attendants of that possessor of a sublime disposition, 
that resort of excellence, be in good health. Oh, my lord! The 
concerns of my heart and soul, that is to say the only true con¬ 
cerns of a man, are firmly established on the threshold of sincere 
affection; but my earthly body (may the dust Of the world be on 
its head!) consorts with the birds and beasts of the wilderness of 
superfluity* nay, by God! it consorts with a multitude from the 
sight of which the very birds and beasts could not choose but 
flee. Glory be to God! 1 know not where I may find a remedy. 
My vile spirit now knows wbat a blessing health is. From 
the time when I first came to years of discretion' to this day, 
when I have reached my fortieth year, all my endeavours 
have been directed towards the companionship of the most spiri¬ 
tually-minded men, wherein I might seek a remedy for my spiri¬ 
tual imperfections and the diseases of my soul, and now zeal for 
the Supreme and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted!) 
having affected me has brought on me a sore affliction, which 

1 There were two parganas of this name. One was in the Agra sarkdr of 
the $»ba of Agra (Ain, ii, 182) and the other was in the Beth Jilandhar 
Duab sarkdr of the fdba of Lahor (Ain, ii, 316). The latter is the town 
mentioned here. It is now a town in the District and tafyil of Hoshiyar- 
pur in the Panjab. Vide *Imperial Gazetteer of India * (new series), vi, 220. 

* tfitpJ* The writer perhaps means the wilderness of the vulgar 
crowd. 
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none but He oau cure. Cheerfulness, 1 * contentment, and the quiet 
enjoyment of heallh have all been snatched from me. You, 
0 Maulavi, will surely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affectionate solicitude of the Nawwab Fayyazi,* that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age (may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable honour of 
108 his discourse !), and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of the Lord’s benefits, and have returned thanks for this 
great gift. At the time when prayers are answered-.pujt up a 
petition for the needs of your slave. Salutations to you. May the 
attendants of the sympathetic Miyan Ahmad, the marvel of 
the age, be in good health, and believe me to be desirous of 
reunion.” 


XXVIII. Shaikh Sa'hu-’m.aii, tuk Guammakian . 3 * * 

Biyana* is one of the districts in the eastern portion of India. 
The Shaikh from-his childhood was in the service of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, 6 and passed his time with him in fasts of forty 
days* and in exorcism, and subsequently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years resorted to by students and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in the instruction and spiritual guid¬ 
ance of such men. In knowledge of syntax he had no equal in 
his time. For seventy years he never broke his fast save on 

l oJj in both M88. The text has o $j ' retriedv for my 

days.* I have followed the MSS. 

* The poet Shaikh Abu-l-Faig Faiji, Fayyazi, elder brother of Shaikh 
Abfi’l-Fafl. Vide infra chap, iv, No. evii. 

3 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 545, where he is called ‘ Maulani Sa'du-’llfth.’ 

* Then a pargana town in the tarkir and siiba of Agra (Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 182), 
now the headquarters of a tahpi in the Bharatpur State in Eastern Bajputana 
(Imperial Qaietteer of India (new seriee), wii, 637, s.v. Bayana). In the Ain 
(ii, 180) Biyana, whioh is a very ancient city, is mentioned as having been 
formerly the capital of a province of which Agra was a dependent village. 

I Vide p. 6. 

« 118. (A) has oluai jb by transposition of dotB. The 

resdiug of the text and MS. (B) is correct. 
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milk, green vegetables,' and wild fruits. His liberality was 
profuse and open-handed. In the reign of Salim Shah* I went, 
in company with my maternal grandfather, to pay my respects 
to the Shaikh and took some lessons in the Kafiyyah 8 from him. 

At last the Shaikh, withdrawing himself from all worldly con¬ 
cerns was overcome by stupor. He secluded himself alone in a 
room and would not admit even his sons to his presence, until in 
the year H. 989 (A.D. 1581) he departed from this world. He is 
buried in the hospice which he built. On the day of his death a 
sparrow fell down from the air on to the head of the corpse, and 
this was a matter of wonder to all who beheld it, 

XXIX. Shaikk NasTru-’d-din. 

He was a native of Hindaun, 1 2 3 4 * and had the reputation of being 
skilled in alchemy. It is said that the Shaikh was constantly in 
attendance on the emperor Humayun, who has obtained forgive¬ 
ness of his sins, both in court and in camp, and that when the 
emperor arrived at Agra after being defeated at Jausa 6 * the 109 
Shaikh said, 8 “ Something will be required for the maintenance 
of a fresh army,” and accordingly collected all the copper pots, 
dishes, aAd other vessels which could be found and, in the late 
emperor’s presence, converted them into pure gold. This matter 
was noised abroad, but when I inquired into the truth of it from 

1 jUTj literally ‘ grass.’ 

2 Son and successor of Faridu-d-diu Shir Shah, reigned A.D. 1545— 

1552. 

3 A famous work on Arabic grammar, n de vol. i, trane. Kauking, 428 aud 
note 6 

4 Then a puryuna town in the sarkar and tuba of Agra (Ain-uAkbari, ii, 

183). Now the headquarters of a tahsil and nizdmut of the same name in the 
State of Jaipur in Eastern Rajpntina. Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
new series, xiii, 135. 

4 Where Humayun was defeated by Shir Shah in A.H. 94(> (A.D. 1539). 

Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 480. 

8 fyOji Both MSS. have c>fOji ‘ he said to the Shaikh.’ 

In spite of the authority of the MSS. the context shows the reading of the 
text to be correct. 



his sons, with whom I am connected by marriage, they told me 
that a darvish of great attainments 1 * 3 had given their father a 
basket, full of the ingredients necessary for the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
the alchemist s object was attained, but that after their father 
had once mixed thesq ingredients with the copper he had no 
further power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy,—but God knows the truth ! 

I saw the Shaikh in Agra in the days when Bairam Khan was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir, 4 * * the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d-din the traditionist. He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. He died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 

XXX. Shaikh Mubakak ok Alwar . 8 

Salim Shah used to call him Shah Mubarak, and nsed to place 
his shoes before his feet. The Shaikh generally claimed to be a 
Sayyid , and was in great reput^ among the Afghans. Thus 
when their power was on the wane and they were fleeing before 
the Mugjmls some of the Afghans seized Shaikh Islam 4 of Fath- 
pur suspecting him of being a wealthy man, and, having con¬ 
fined him in a strange manner, carried him off to the fort of 
Rantambhor. Shaikh Mubarak went thither from Alwar by way 
of Basawar, and was the means of Shaikh I slim’s 4 liberation. 

Shaikh Mubarak twice attained the honour of performing a 
pilgrimage to the glorious ka'bah. 

I was sixteen years of age at that time when, in company with 
my venerated father, I paid my respects to the Shaikh in Basa* 
war, and after that, in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579), when the 
110 emperor was returning from his pilgrimage to Ajmir at which 

l ^LuJf JU)!$ The expression might also be rendered. ‘ full of kuavery.’ 

* Vide infra No. xxxviii. 

3 Then the headquarters of mrkdr of the same name in the tuba of Agra. 

Now the capital of the Alwar State in Eastern Rajputana. 

* 8ciL ghaifch Salim-i-Cishti, of Fathpur Sikri. He is sometimes called 

‘ ghaikh Islam,’ and, by iwdlah , ‘ Shaikh lalim (Islem).’ 
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the whole of the Qur'an was read, and was journeying to Fath- 
pur by way of Alwar, I was again honoured by an interview with 
the Shaikh . He had, in truth, reached perfection and was most 
liberal and open-handed. It is now 1 2 3 reported that he has recently, 
at the age of ninety years, bidden farewell to this transitory 
world. 

XXXI. Shaikh Cayan Ladh op Sohna. 

(Ladh) dohna * is a pargana town of Mewat, eighteen kuruh 8 
distant from Dihli. There is there a hot spring, rising from a 
mine of sulphur. The water is green in colour and smells of 
sulphur. Even in the winter time the water is so hot that it is 
impossible to bear it on the body. Bathing at that spring is a 
remedy for scald-head and itch. The smell and colour of the 
water are clear proof that it springs from sulphur. On summer 
nights, too, small flashes of fire may be seen on the hills sur¬ 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a fire there. 

The Shaikh was one of the most famous successors of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz of Dihli 4 * and travelled resolutely in the path of 
'poverty. He used to give instruction in Sufi-istic books, such as 
the Fusus 6 and the Naqd-i-fusus , 6 to his pupils, who were seekers 
after the truth. The emperor, towards the end of the Shaikh's 
life, placed great confidence in him and sought the help of his 
auspices in several important matters of state. * He appointed 
quarters for him in the 'ib&datkhjbna close to the imperial palace and 

1 A.H. 1004(A.D. 1595-96). 

2 Then in the Rewarl sarkdr of the tuba of Dihli (Ain*i-Akbar/, ii, 293, 
where it is called Suhnah). Now a town in the District and tahntl of Our- 
gaon, Panjab. (Imperial Gazetteer of India, new series, xiii, 72). The text 
has 'Ladh Suhni,’ and the MSS. 'Ladh Selim.’ Neither MS. prefixes 
4 Ladh ’ to ‘ Sohna ’ in the account of the Shaikh’s life. 

3 In reality abont twenty-five miles. 

* Vide Ain-i-Ahbari, i, 538. 

6 Vide p. 17 and note 8. 

4 ‘Thecoin of the Probably the commentary on the Fatiitu-l- 

Mikam mentioned on p. 17. Both MSS. read (ntitan) for ijeyd, tht 

meaning of the book’s title being,according to them, ‘The coin of demon¬ 
strations. 



used to admit him to private inter news at night, and the inverted 
prayers of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effects. 1 

In the year H. 998 * (AD. 1590) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he sent for the worthy son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-'PAziz Qutb-i-‘Alam, who was then employed in 
the army, from Dihli, and, 1 placing before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Shaikh- dom, said to him, 
“ These were a trust which I received from your venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I. M He then set- 
out on his journey to the next world. The words “ the truth of 
poverty ”were found to give the date of his death. 

Shaikh Qutb-i-'Alam, guided by God’s grace, retired from the 
111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 
father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor’s order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship* (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), rendering service to 
all who visit it. If it please God, who is honoured, he will be 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 

XXXII. aikh ‘Abdu-'l-GhanT ok Badaon, 

He 6 also is one of the successors of Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-'Aziz, In 
asceticism 6 he has no equal in these days, and in seeking solitude, 

1 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 286. Shaikfc Caynn Ladh (there called Shaikh 
Cinilda, or ‘ Shaikh Janilda *) ventured to prophesy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial Jwram would bear a son. She,bore a daughter, and the 
Shaikh was somewhat discredited. 

2 The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in figures, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 373. The Shaikh is there called 
ghaikh Janiladh ’ with ‘ Shaikh Cayanladina ’ as a variant. 

i This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 

vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. 

4 A large stone bearing a footprint said to be that of Mnl.iammad, 
brought from Makkah by Shah Abu Turiih in A.D. 1682. Vide vol. ii, 
p. 310. 

5 MS. (A) gives the Shaikh’s name here. 

- The text has here. Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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he is the “ Shibli 1 of the age. At the beginning of his career, 
when he was a student in Badaon, he used to be overcome by re¬ 
ligious ecstasy, and sometimes even in the midst of his studies 
on hearing the chanting of a mystical song he would remain in¬ 
sensible for a whole watch of the day, more or less. When his 
intimate friends asked him what he had seen to bring this ecsta¬ 
tic trance upon him he would reply, “ I know nothing of it.” 

In consequence of the responsibilities which he incurred by his 
marriage, which is 3 a pitfall for enlightened seekers after 
knowledge,— 

Couplet. 

Who are the robbers whom we encounter on our road to 
God? 

Those robbers are no other than women— 

he came to Dihli in search of a livelihood, and there entered 
the service of Tatar Khan, 3 the governor of the city, who, though 
clad in the habiliments of the great ones of the earth, was one 
*bf the godly. The Shaikh attached himself as a disciple to 
Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’l-‘Aziz, and under him he studied all those books 
which are generally current and are included in the ordinary 
curriculum. He then spent several years in teaching, and was 
then suddenly drawn mysteriously by God’s grace, and, abandon¬ 
ing all his occupations, he joined the circle of ascetic daroishes 
in the Shaikh’s hospice, and employed himself in striving in the 
path of holiness and in self-mortification. After attaining per¬ 
fection he left human habitations and took up his dwelling nenr 112 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship (may the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), in a masjid known as 

but the MSS. give no help. The meaning of the passage is, fiowerer, 
clear. 

1 A famous Muhammadan saint. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 59 and 
note 1. 

* MS. (A) has which js equally.good and MS. (B) 

which is wrong. 

8 Vide Atn-i-Akbart, i, 424. Tatar Khun died at Dihli in A.H.986 (A.D. 
1578-79) or, according to the Tabnqdt , in A.H, 985 (A.D. 1577-78). 

22 
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the may id of Khan-i-Jahan. There he dwellB in religious seclu¬ 
sion, and, in spite of his having a large family, he follows a reli¬ 
gious,rule, with a firm trust in God. He had not taken one 
step from the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1003 
(A.I), 1594-95) the Kban-i-Khanan 1 * 3 waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, “ Deem the following of the holy 
law * of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him !) to be of the first importance.” At the time when tbit; 
hastily compiled history was written Ahmad-i-Sufiyak 8 and Hisa- 
rnak 4 * of Banaras, men newly converted to Islam, who in the reli¬ 
gious strife of these latter days are branded with the mark of 
eternal execration— 

Masnawi. 

Stand aloof from the Siifis of the city and the country, 

All of them are unmanly wretches, devourers of men. 
Whatever one gives to them that they devour, 

Whatever lies in their power that they do. 

They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 

They take no thought on the day on which they shall die— 

for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis¬ 
patching a farmdn summoning from Dihli to Lah5r Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-’l-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
names will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders, 6 which they themselves had 
most readily and cheerfully accepted. The Shaikh wrote a 
letter to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex¬ 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations Aljmad-i- 
Sufiyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 

I MIrza ‘Abda-r-Rahim. 

* Otk* with as a variant. 

3 Afcmad, the wretched little SAfi. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 405. 

* 1 The wretched little Higiim.’ Possibly Manlani Hisamu-d-din of 

Lahor, who differed from the other 'it lama of Lahor. Vide Atn-i'Akbarl, i, 
538. The designation “ of Banlrns ’ may be given iu A contempt. 

& t.*., regarding the ( divine faith,’ the manner of salutation at coart, etc, 



a letter to be written and sent to the Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons and asking forgiveness 
for what he had done. Please God. the matter will end satis¬ 
factorily. 


XXXIII. Shaikji BuhlAl of DiHrX 

He is very learned in the traditional sayings of the prophet. 113 
Having associated much with men who are devoted to a life of 
poverty and self-effacement he has now, for some time past, 
recognized the delights of such a life, and, the grace of God help¬ 
ing him, has set himself to follow it for good, and lias no longer 
any dealings with the worldly, but is busied in teaching and 
instructing his pupils. 

XXllV. Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’l-1#aqq ok DihlT. 

He has taken Haqqi as his poetical name. He is a compen¬ 
dium of perfect .qualities and a source of excellence. He gives 
instruction in all branches of knowledge, both in those in which 
the reasoifeng faculty is called into play and in those which 
depend on the memory. He has attained a high degree in 
ism, and among fyis works are the History of Madinah the Tran¬ 
quil, and a book bn the modern Shaikhs of India, the date of the 
writing of which is given by the words zikru-l-Auliyb J From 
his earliest youth he has sought eagerly after God, and, on 
account of his long-standing friendship with th,em he was for 
some time the companion, in Fathpur, of Shaikh Faizi and Mfrza 
Nizamu-’d-dln Ahmad, and by means of them I also had the 
honour of being permitted to wait on him, and continually 
enjoyed the advantages of his society. When a change came over 
the spirit of the time and the men of the time, all of whom are 
corrupters of what is good and compounded of the abominations 
of their own natures, and it was no longer safe to trust the dis¬ 
positions of one’s friends, the companionship ,of such a one and 

1 The chronogram gives the date A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91). I have not 
been able to find any mention elsewhere of Shaikh ‘Abdn-l-Baqq’s works. 
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such a one 1 became disagreeable to him, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka'bah, and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut off from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mlrza 
Nizamu-’d-din Al^mad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the Hijaz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to reach Madinah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdn-M-Wahhab of India, the follower of 
114 Shaikh Rahmatu-’llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him!), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Haji Begam,* came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zamzam 8 from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, and from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to, give instruction in the tradi¬ 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his $ufi -ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary course 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my "object, was 
on my way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Lahor I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento:— 

“ After expressing my subjection to you, aud the obligations 
which I owe you, I would represent that the affairs of this dis¬ 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 

1 These expressions are evidently a subterfuge to avoid mentioning the 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abu*l*Pa$l and Faifi. 

4 Danghter of the brother of Hamayun’s mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1574 and died in A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

5 Hager’s well, at Makkah. 
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appointment, matter for thankfulness, and it is my hope that you 
too are constantly surrounded by God’s protection. When you 
returned to Dihli and honoured me for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ‘ A year of companionship is but an hour’ 1 
as has been said, and I myself experienced the truth of the say¬ 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion¬ 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day.’ * This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the delights of the society of friends, if their 
friendship be true and its bonds strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 

‘ seated face to face on thrones ’ 8 please God. To-day we must 
devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing \\5 
our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and what we 
here call separation and union will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted!) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be common to all, so that we may under¬ 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you to keep 
your heart towards me, as mine is towards you. * I have ascer¬ 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor.’ May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ There was an honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 
recite this prayer:— 4 0 God! as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 
increase Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Tbou continue them, and as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us.’ May God (be He glorified and exalted!) 


1 i$L» JUyi £u». Both MSS. and the text have, wrongly, AJu* 
* pj ;t boyJ UuJ I^Jti Qur’an, x?iii, 18. 

< ** O $ ?' * » 

Qur'an, xv, 46. 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the gift of true knowledge and 
love, by the dignity of the chief of the first and the last of men, 
Muhammad, and his family, and his companions, all of them! If 
you should ever honour your friend with a kind letter I hope that 
you will also honour and delight me with whatever holy news 
you may have of his holiness the Shaikh, him to whom all men 
turn, and who is named Kalimu-’llah (may God bless and pre¬ 
serve him !), and that you will convey to his noble presence a few 
words from me, so that I may not disappear from his memory. 
Much as I wished to write something on this subject my pen 
refused its office. Nov was there any need that I should write any^ 
thing, for when the time came for me to make my requests of the 
Mirza 1 I composed some verses on this subject, moreover I wrote 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremony. I hope that 
you will be diligent in delivering that letter. Farewell.” 

Shaikh Faizi, after his return from the Dakan, following his 
old 'custom of ingeniously tormenting his friends, was very 
desirous of gathering them round him in order to increase the 
attractions of his social circle and to indulge in conversation with 
them and was constantly annoyingand troubling them (to come 
to him): 

Hemistich. 

Our friend has this, and also that. 

116 He sent several letters from Lahor to express the strong desire 
which he had of summoning Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-ljaqq to him. The 
Shaikh, however, was exceedingly vexed, and would not come, but 
sent letters containing excuses, and made his seclusion from the 
world his pretext for not coming. Shaikh Faizi then sent in 
reply the letter of which a copy appears below, and this is the 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it is written. 

“ My strong desire of seeing you, my spiritual friend, dear to 
the Lord (may He long preserve you!) was not of the nature of 
official or formal matters, that it should have been reduced to 
writing. At first I was not aware that you were sick at heart—' 


1 Mina Ni&imu*d«dm Ahmad. 
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that heart which displays bounty—and it is probable that I may 
have expressed my desire (somewhat, too strongly). After I 
became aware that you had closed this way of access I gave your 
wishes precedence over my own, and I trust that the odour (of 
this action) will be agreeable to you. My request now is that 
you should not give yourself over to melancholy in your place of 
retirement. Two or three days ago that choicest of saints, Miyan 
Shaikh Musa, 1 2 honoured my poor dwelling with a visit, and said 
that it was not improbable that you would be coming hither 
about this time. 1 pressed him to tel! me what grounds he had 
for saying this, but he left the matter uncertain aud undeter¬ 
mined. 1 swear by God, the Supreme Object of worship, that I 
<rave him hint of my own wishes, nor shall 1 do so. 


HemMch. 

When the time comes for speech what need is there of a letter r 

If you remain at home, it is light, and if you come it will be 
light upon light. I swear by God that I have constrained myself 
to forego this wish and that I have not of my own accord given any 
intimation of my desire, nor shall I do so. I hope .that you will 
uot vex yourself further regarding this matter. But 'if I had wings 
I would sit daily on the roof of your chamber and would gather U7 
the grains of your affectionate discourse, trilling forth the song 
of my desire. What more shall I write ? Your pearl-like * petitions 
are few and far between. I pray you for God’s sake close not the 
road against the caravan of my secrets. If it is closed from your 
side it shall not be from mine. Greetings. I send supplications 
to the Alexander of the throne of holy poverty, Miyan Buhlul. 
In,the past two days what is expressed in the following quatrain 
has come to pass in a certain connection 

1 Probably ShaiUi Musd of Fathpiir SIkrI, elder brother of Shaikh 

Salim-i-Cishti, but perhaps Shaikh Mfi?a of Lihor i, 539) or 

ghaikh Musi, younger brother of Maulani ‘Abda-l-Qadir. 

2 j<3 either durr-ddna 1 seed-pearls ’ or darddna , ‘ sympathetic,’ or,' grief 
laden,’ 
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Quatrain. 

“ Faizi! Old age is upon thee, walk circumspectly, 

Let each step that thou takest be such as may be 
approved. 

Through spectacles ot glass thou wilt perceive naught, 
Tear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine eyes.”' 

Glory be to God! That Shaikh Faizi has passed away and 
become a by-word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among us for'a few days, or rather for a few hours, who are they 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
is even now being made for our departure hence ? All that re¬ 
mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it P * 

Couplet. 

It will not be long before no trace of us remains, 
You have broken the flask and spilt the wine, there is no 
cupbearer (to replace it). 

.XXXV. Maulana Ilabdad 1 of Sultanpor. 

He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sihd. He was a 
pupil of Makhdumu-’l-Mulk. He is distinguished for the nobility 
of his descent. Although lie was formerly much puffed up with 
the pride of learning and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humility. 
For some time he held the appointment of §adr of the §uba of the 
Panjab 8 but has now for a long time past held that of Qazi of the 
new settlement of the Ilahabad, 8 and remains in the imperial ser¬ 
vice, contenting himself with the small allowance which has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit¬ 
ing the houses of the worldly. He is endowed with probity and 
is zealous in devotion to God. 

1 In vol. ii, text, p. 295, he is called Mulla llahdid Nabawi of Snl£anpnr, 
and is said to be notorioas for his evil disposition. 

* According to vol. ii ( loc . cit.), he was fair of one of the Du&bs in the 
Panjab, probably of the Jeo Du&b, between the Jihlam and the Ginab. 

3 Probably in 1583, vide vol. ii, text, p, 335. 
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XXXVI. MaulIna ‘Usman of SamAxa. 1 j 

In those branches of knowledge which call for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakirau-l-Mulk, 3 and he 
acquired those which depend on the memory from other teachers. 
He iR a capable and ready divine, and very liable to fits of reli¬ 
gious ecstasy. He is now in attendance on the imperial court* 
His understanding is good. He is inclined to religious retire¬ 
ment, and most of his time is spent in devotion. He was 
employed for some years, by the interest of Qilij Khfin, 8 in the 
administration of some parg an ns in the Du-ab. He has now come 
to court and is ranked among the viantabdftrs.* 

XXXVII. HatI Sultan of Thanrsar. 

He has acquired the honour of performing .the pilgrimage to 
Makkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable. He is well- 
versed in those branches of learning which depend on the 
memory and was for a long time in the imperial service. He was 
employed for four years, alone and without any co-adjutor, on the 
translation of the Mahabhdrata , which is known as the Razm - 
ndmn t b and what was begun by Naqib KMn was finished by 
him. On account of an accusation of the crime of 4 cow-killing 
which was brought against him by the Hindus of that pargana * 
an order was issued for his banishment to Bhakkar, and the 
Khan-i-KhanSn, who was in those days in charge of the §uba (of 
Multan), treated him with great consideration and kindness, and 

* Then a pargana town in the Sirhind sarfcir of tho tuba of Dilhi. Now a 
town in the Bhawanigarh tahnl and Karnagajh nizdmat of the Patiala State, 
in tho Panjab. Vide Imp. Gazetteer of India , new series, xxii, 1. 

2 Vide infra , c. iii, no. i. 

3 Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmami), p. 354, also infra , c. iv, no. xiv. 

A Hig name docs not appear in the /lin-i^Abbari among the manfabddrs. 

6 Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blocbmann, pp. 104,105(or), also Baddoni II, 302 
(text). Haji Sultan seems to have translated two parts of the Mahabhdrata t 
besides some portions of other parts omitted by . tho other translators, who 
were, besides the Haji and Naqib Khan, Badaoni himself, who was much dis¬ 
gusted with his task, and FaiV.I, the elder brother of Abii-’l-Fazl* 

* Thnnesar. 

23 
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applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Kban-i-EJanan took IJajI Suljan 
with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the sen¬ 
tence of banishment which had been passed against him. Haji 
Sultan returned secretly to his native place, and the Eban-i- 
Eb&nan, after conquering the province of Asirgafh and Burhan- 
pur, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal of the sentence 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over the BdjVs affairs, so that the emperor privately ordered 
Shaikh Abtl-1-Fazl to appoint him Karori of Thanesar and Karnal, 1 2 3 * 
so that he was freed from the fear that had beset him. He still 
holds the appointment of Karfri. 

119 Poetry. 

“ How many mysterious favours are bestowed by God, 
The mystery of which is great to the intelligent 8 
understanding! ” 

These events were, as one might say, comfort 8 after adversity. 

At the time when $ijl Sultftn was translating the MahObharata 
one asked him what it was that he was writing. He replied, “ I 
am translating what was well known ten thousand years ago into 
the modern tongue.” 

XXXVIIL Savyid ShIh MIr op Samana. 

He is a Sayyid of Authentic descent, adorned with the excel¬ 
lence of learning and decked with the jewel of piety. His 
hand is drawn within the skirt of contentment, and he passes 
his time in instructing students, having his dwelling on the far 
side of the river at Agra, near to where the late §baikh Baha-’u-M- 

1 Tnanesar was a pargana in the Sirhind sarkar of the tuba of Dihli, and 
Karnal was a pargana in the sarkar and i?i6a of Dihli. Karnal is now the 
headquarters of a District in the Panjab, and Thanesar is the headquarters of 
a tahfil in the Karnal District. 

2 The text has, wrongly, ^j for . 

3 The text has tout both MSS, have Whiohever reading be 

adopted the meaning will be the same. 
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din, the Mufti , used to live. Students and Sufis are gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by his companionship. He had 
one pupil, a one-eyed man named Maulana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although 1 he had not studied deeply, as soon ab a diffi¬ 
cult question or subtle and obscure argument was propounded to 
him from any advanced 8 book whatsoever, he would at once call 
for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 
solve it immediately, although he could not give the solution 
orally, or even read what he had himself written. Shaikh 
Ziy&’u-’llah 8 and the whole of the Ghausiyyah order submitted 
themselves entirely to the authority of this (Farid), so that 
their subjection to the Sayyid may be imagined. I have also 
heard that the same Farid would in one night relate to Sayyid 
§hah Mir events that had just happened in the farthest parts of 
the world, east or west. Some attributed this power to the 
possession of a jinn, and others to other causes. In the year in 
which the emperor summoned Shaikh Ziya'u-’ll&h from Agra 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the ‘ IbAdat-kh&na on an occasion when there was a gathering of the 
Shaikhs and * JJlamd , I one night in private questioned the Shaikh 
concerning the matter of Farid the scribe, and, after relating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, I said, “Are these 
things really so ? ” The Shaikh first of all enumerated his own 
fragmentary writings and the works of which he was the author, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gave 
me a full account of himself, and then said, “ In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty be exalted!) has bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in the field 
of knowledge) after Shaikh Farid, and all that you have heard of 
him does not amount to one hundredth part of the truth. His 


1 A&fb MS. (B) has, wrongly, Afib 

8 AiUfikU. This is the reading of the text. Both MSS. have jJL&o 
“ of or relating to one who is authorized to deliver a fatwd. The textual 
emendation appears to me to be correct, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

8 Vide infra , No. XL. Both MSS. wrongly insert the name as a headline 
Imre. 
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dignity is above it all, and be has attained this great good for¬ 
tune by means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid Shah 
Jiir. Now 1 had seen Sayyid Shah Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy of the Ma$hCmqu’ , l-Anwfir 1 was between ns, 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi¬ 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understanding and a good stock of knowledge, but I did 
not find him such a prodigy as Shaikh ZiyaMi-’llah and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that he purposely concealed his 
abilities from me, but indeed what need is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which % he allowed me to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX.— 'Sayyid YasIx. 

He is one of the cousins of Sayyid Shah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know¬ 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Vajihu-’d-din,* in Gujarat, and also becamfc his disciple 
in spiritual matters. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of IslSm, and studied the traditions in the Hijaz, 
and there received authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he returned to India, and spent some time in Lahor in the com¬ 
pany of wealthy and powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind, clad in the garb of Shaikhs 
and the raiment of those who follow a life of holy poverty, and 
for some time gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he was ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 

l A work on tbe Ahudl^, or traditional sayings of Muhammad. 

* Tbe text has, carelessly, A$uj| for Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. 

5 Vide supra, p. 70. 
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to tli© two holy places, he could not rest in the district of Sirhind, 
and. went to Bangftl, where he is now travelling. It remains to 
be seen, whither his destiny will lead him and in what land he 
will at last find the happiness of retirement, 

XL.— §HAI£fl ZlYA’D-'LLAH. 

He is tne successor of §Jiaikh Mufcammad Ghaus. 1 Few of 
the Shaikhs of this age can be his equals in Sufi- istic converse. 
In his assembly the talk was ever of “ true knowledge,” and 
nothing was spoken of save the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of the Sufis, but who knows what his private 
opinions may be, 2 * or to what extent he will carry his claims? 
At the beginning of his oareer, when the report of him was 
spread abroad in all the surrounding oountry, I heard that 
the Shaikh had succeeded his father in the throne of holy 
poverty and religious leadership and that in some accomplish¬ 
ments 8 he excelled him, for instance, that he could explain the 
meaning of the Qw’fln in such a manner that there was no need 
of a commentary, 4 * besides having committed the QurSn to 
memory, so that he had it on the tip of his tongue. Accordingly 
in the year H. tf70 (a.d. 1562-63) I went to visit him in Agra, 
and that without * the intervention of any person to introduce 
me and to act as a mentor, and in the character of one who was 
altogether free from ceremony and had been long disappointed 
of his object, a character to which I had accustomed myself. 
Indeed, in visiting holy men worldly means and the intervention 
of men interested in externals only are disturbing elements in 
the attainment of one’s object. I made the usual salutation and 
I had a conversation with him face to face. The §haikh himself, 
from the high consideration in which he was bnlH. was probably 

1 Vide p. 6. 

* iifhb y j MS. (B) has (jJsb 

which is nonsense. 

8 tsJUAf, MS. (A) has 

4 MS » < A ) has LSj*-** * 

6 MS. (B) has i which is wrong. 
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a slave to those ceremonial observances dear to Shaikhs' sons, 
and my unceremonial manner of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were present in his assembly said to me, “ Where do 
you come from ? ” I said, “ From Sahsaram.” 1 When they 
asked me whether I had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, I said that 1 had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsa wan is an inconsiderable 
town and at that time Qilij Khan, 2 3 * Caugan Begi, the disciple of 
the Shaikh's father, was jagird&r of that place, I was of small 
account in his eyes, and he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign to a jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me out of my 
place, but I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I had noticed noth¬ 
ing and posed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “ the odour of some sweet scent has reached my 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest I do some one a mis¬ 
chief.” He then began to foam at the mouth and one of the 
Shaikh's companions, who posed as a #£/£, asked me whether 
1 had applied the scent to myself. I said, “ Yes ; but what is the 
matter ? ” He said, “ This person whom you see in this state of 
unconscioust\ess was once bitten by a mad dog, and now, when¬ 
ever he smells a sweet scent he falls to foaming at the mouth, 
howling like a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Shaikh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom¬ 
plice 8 of those devilish men. At that moment I said, “ It is 
strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted 

1 Then a pa**//ana town in the Ruhtas sarkdr of the fiila of Bihar, now 
the headquarters of a subdivision in the ghahabad District of Bengal. 
Vide Imp. Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 111. Shir gh§h of Dihll and 
his father, Hasan Shah Sur, are buried at Sahsaram. 

2 Vide Ainri~Akbari f 34, 354. 

3 The text has here, wrongly, The reading of tho MSS. 

is correot. 
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threshold in order to obtain the fulfilment of their desires when, 
as a matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
find a remedy here.'* The Shaikh asked me whether I knew of 
a remedy, and, on my replying that I did, asked me what it was. 
I replied, “ This man should be beaten on the head with shoes 
and clods, as Shaikh Sa’di (may God have mercy nponhim!) 
said:— 

Hemistich. 

“ The cure for a rabid dog is a clod ! ” 

They were all astonished, and I continued, “The strange 
thing is,” I said, “ that Iculukk is also the name of a vegetable 
drag, which is a remedy for the bite of a dog.” The Shaikh 
then became uneasy, 1 fearing that his jest had fallen flat, and 
said, “ Come, let us go and busy ourselves with the study of the 
words of God and His prophet.” Then, taking a copy of the 
glorious Qur'Hn he proceeded to expound a verse from the 
chapter of “ The Cow,” 8 and in doing so exercised the right of 
private judgment very freely. 8 His pupils, blockheads that they 
were, assented to every absurdity that he concocted, saying, “ We 
believe it, we accept it! ” I, since my heart was full (of indigna¬ 
tion) said, “ Perhaps this interpretation which is given by the 
fjhailtfk is to be found in the commentary.” He replied, “ I am 
speaking of the secondary meaning 4 of the text and what may 
be inferred from it, & and this is a common practice and by no 
means a peculiarity of my own.” I said, “ Taking this for granted, 
is your interpretation literal or the metaphorical meaning of the 
text ? ” He replied, “ The metaphorical meaning.” I replied, 
“ Pray then explain the connection between the two interpreta¬ 
tions,” and led him on into an argument regarding the meanings 

1 |*mj 3 is the reading of both MSS. and is correct. Tlie editor of the 

text, apparently not understanding the idiom, has altered it to 

2 The second chapter of the Qur'an. 

8 means ‘ from mo.’ It is here expres¬ 

sively used as a substantive * from me-ism,’ ‘ invention.’ 

* cJj^G The word signifies ‘ turning language from its obvions meaning.’ 

4 * a sign,’ he. what the text indicates by implication. 
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of the text. He replied disconnectedly and glanced, in an agi¬ 
tated manner, in all directions. When I held him firmly to the 
point he lost his temper, and said, shotting np the Qur’an, 
“ I have not studied dialectics.” I said, “Yon have presumed 
sq far as to interpret a text of the Qur'dn in a manner unsup¬ 
ported by tradition, and it is necessary that the connection 
between the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inters 
pretation should be investigated.” He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime I produced 
a portion of a commentary which I had written on the Qasidatu'l- 
Burdah , 1 and called his attention to the expressions in the open¬ 
ing couplet of that qastdah which had struck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was all 
X saw of him until the time when I entered the imperial service, 
when the Shaikh in obedience to a summons from the Oourt 
came alone and helpless to the *lbGdat-kh&na , where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the Shaikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the 1 Ibadal-khana and 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘All the theologian , 2 Mirza Akh'und, and 
Mirza ‘All Asaf Khan s had been ordered to examine the Shaikh 
thoroughly and to question him on his £te/i-ism, in order to see 
what he would let fall. A?af Khan introduced into the conversa¬ 
tion the following quatrain from the LiwaSh , 4 

“ If thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart, thou becomest a 
rose, 

If thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 

Thou art only an atom, God is all, 

If thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is all in 
all, thou wilt become all.” 

1 Vide p. 4, note 1. 

2 Probably Haqib Khin. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 447. 

2 A$af Khan’a name was Miraa Ghiyosu-d-din ‘All also, and both MSS. 
insert bis foil name. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 433. 

4 The IMtik is a mystical poem by the groat poet Mnlli ‘Abdn-r-Bab- 
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He then asked, “ How can God the most Holy be described as 
“all” or “the whole,” since He is above being defined as a part 
or the whole ? ” The Shaikh who had undergone much tribula¬ 
tion before coming to Conrt, and whose pride, haughtiness and 
self-cCoceit were completely broken, since he had endnred much 
trouble, was 1 very modest and indistinctly muttered a few words 
whioh nobody understood. At last I, growing bold, ventured to 
say, “Although the Maulavi Jam! (may his tomb be sanctified!) 
has in this quatrain applied the expression “ the whole ” to God 
the most Holy and most High, yet he has in another quatrain 
spoken of Him as being divisible into parts, and far be that from 
the most High! 


Quatrain . 

“ As for this love which is a part of the Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 

God forbid that it should be comprehended of our intelli¬ 
gence, 

Happy will it be for us if there flash a 1 ay from the light 
of certainty 

Which will free us from the darkness of our doubts.’* 

The meaning of these passages is that whatever can be con¬ 
ceived, whether it be the whole or a part, is nothing but God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence. In short* since 
words fail to express the writer’s meaning adequately he uses 
them in various senses, explaining (God’s existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts.” I then adduced 
several propositions regarding the inherent unity of essence, a 
principle which had at that time become ingrained, in me, and 
called upon the $±aikh to corroborate my arguments, and both 185 
the emperor and the Shaikh were well pleased with my discourse. 
About this time ShaiUk Ismail, the half-brother of the 
near whom I lived in the quarter of the Eb’ija-yi- 
Jahftn in Fatbpur, aud with whom I was on terms of intimate 

1 The text has, wrongly, Doth MSS. have ayi. 

24 
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corn pan iouship, took me, in obedience to Shaikh Ziya’u-’llah’s 
wish, to the ‘ Ibadatkhana , and there introduced me to him, and 
related to him the story of my meeting with him eleven years 
before, which he had heard from me. Shaikh Ziya’n-’llali was 
much perturbed and said that he did not remember that any such 
tiling had happened. The Shaikh , although he pretends to 
refrain from company, which is really self-advertisement, now 
lives in jSgra, in outward appearance, like his father, one of the 
holy men, while on the contrary he spends his time in self-indul¬ 
gence and idleness, clad in the raiment of men of rank, and 
retains his old habits, many stiange utterances, calculated to 
deceive the vulgar, and delivered with apparent simplicity, being 
reported. I have not space to record them. 

Mir Abu'l-Ghais of Bukhara 1 2 (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) used to say, “ Let him he what he may, with his devotee’s 
raiment, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism. We believe in him with our whole 
heart!” 

In the year in which the Khan-i-Zaman was defeated* Shaikh 
Ziya*u-*llah accompanied the army to Ambethl, and had an 
interview' with his holiness Miyan Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din (may 
his tomb be sanctified !). When the Miyan was commenting on 
the blessed verse, “ And therein shall they be given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjahil, a fountain in 
paradise named Salsabil,” 3 Shaikh Ziya’u-’llih, with a view of 
displaying his ability, interrupted the discourse, and said, “ There 
is a discrepancy between this verse and another verse of the 
Qur’an.” The Miyan was moved to anger and said, “ Holy is 
God! The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and must now 
be feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son here sets 
himself to ‘prove discrepancies between the words of God (bo He 
honoured and glorified!)” 

1 Vide infra , No. XLI. 

2 i.d. 1567. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. 

3 H feiwd— (up JLuyij Ui* Qu’rdn 

lxxvi, 17, 
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Hemistich. 126 

Everything that is in the heart is not instruction ! 

XU. MIr AbO’l.Qhaib of Bukhara. 

He was a high-minded man and a follower of the pure religion 
who had so acquired angelic qualities that they became, as it 
were, ingrafted in his noble nature. Though clad in the outward 
garb of wealth he possessed the inw r ftrd attributes of holy 
poverty. From association with many of the great Shaikhs of 
Ins time he had profited much, and had inherited much of the 
customs of his noble ancestors. In good breeding, but especially 
in liberal disbursement of his substance, 1 in independence of 
character, good fellowship, and uprightness in his dealings, he 
was one of the noblest of God’s works. He followed the cere¬ 
monial observances of the law and imitated the laudable 
qualities of the ancients and their successors so closely that he 
omitted not the observance of one tittle of the holy law. 2 Such 
were his endeavours to fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
the congregation 3 that even in the time of his mortal sickness, 
when he was suffering from a painful chronic disorder he did not 
omit the recital of the “ Allfihu Akhar ” 4 * at the commencement 
of Ids prayers. The conversation in his assemblies consisted 
always bf texts from the Qurftn, traditional sayings of the 
prophet, and the words of holy men. He died in the year n. 995 
(a.d. 1587 ), 6 apd .the words “The Mir of laudable qualities 
were found to give the date of his death. 

1 W na8 > 

* The teit here has (jsjm , evidently a misprint for the reading 

of both MSS. 

8 cJu» the law as interpreted by the Sunnis. 

* Vide supra , p. 86, n. 4. 

& These words “ He died * * 996 ” are omitted from the text, though 
they appear in both MSS, 

j** J*6 40 +10 4 200 + 60 + 400 + 0 + 4 + 5 + 60 + 19 + 200 * 996 . 
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XLII. MiyIn KamIlu-d-dIn Husain of gfilRAZ. 

When the heart in calling loved ones to remembrance blossoms 
like the rose it is not becoming that the dnst of vexation should 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 
account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. 

Miyan Kamalu-d-din IJusain is the worthy son of Maulanfc 
llftaan of Shiraz who at the time when SJjdh Ismail was ex¬ 
pelled from Shiraz went to Makkah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
L6di, 1 and, accompanying the caravan of Say y id Rafi‘u-d-din 
the tiaditionist* and Miyan Abh-’l-Fatlji of Efcnras&n, the father 
of Miyftn Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zainu-d-din 8 praises him as follows 

“ My verse is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 
that it should be hearkened to 
By him who combines the knowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana $asan.” 

Miyan Kamftln-d-din IJuBain is an angel in the form of a man, 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or related. The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he Should enter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, and contenting him¬ 
self with a small grant of land for his subsistence found complete 
happiness in the exile of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
and spends his time in continual devotion. He lives, free from 
care, sometimes in Dihli and sometimes in Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermittently in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God, giving alms, reciting set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur’an, knowing 
no other habit of life; but with all this excellence and perfection 

A Reigned from Deo. 1488 to Jan. 1517. 

2 Fide yoI. i, trans. Ranking, p. 476, and note 5. 

8 Probably $bni^j Zainu*d*dm Vaf4*i. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 609, 
and note 5. 
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in religious matters he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence, excellent penmanship, skill in orthography and a 
masterly style are his by inheritance. 

When I first came to Agra in my youth, in the time of Bairam 
KbSn, the first place where I lodged was his may id , where bounty 
was bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where niy soul was 
cherished, and there, in my opinion, the gates of hnppiness wbre 
first opened to me. 

From that time till the time of writing this hasty memoir a ; 
period of full forty years has elapsed, during which time I have 
observed that his kindness, sympathy, and regard for my friend¬ 
ship have increased daily, although (I could) not (have believed 
that) there was room for any increase 

Poetry. 

Enough of love, for that grows less, enough of beauty, for 
that decays. 

But my love for thee and thy beauty remain undiminished 
—nay, have increased. 

What now follows is a few drops distilled from his musk- 
diffusing pen, now incorporated by me in this record of friend¬ 
ship. They are as follows 

“In 1 the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 128 
We bless his prophet, the gracious one, and love for thee 
has not waned but its strength is increased towards 
thee, 

and my desire towards thee is as it is. 


I Tltia ia a latter from Knmilu-’d«din Husain to Badioni. The style is 
stilted and bombastic ia the original and most necessarily appear more so 
in the translation, bat as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I have preferred to reader it literally. As is usual in epistles of this nature, 
the writer refers both to himself and to the person whom he addresses in 
the third poraen, usfog ia the latter case the plural of respeot. As this 
plural oaaaet be ased in ftaglish the oontinued use of the third person is 
apt to be oeufaSing. I have, therefore, retained it in the exordium only, 
exoept where heneri|e titles appear in the body of the letter. 
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This atom of dost, inconsiderable and fall of defects and 
blemishes, Kamaln-d-din Husain, after conveying to yon the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one who longs to see 
you, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful master, the resort 
of clemency (may God save and preserve him and bestow on him 
all that pertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! )» 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religious 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship have 
become my lot, I have sometimes in my restlessness travelled to 
the imperial city of Dihli and have there acquired the honour of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 
gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God guard them 
with his power!) who dwell there in retirement, and I was much 
disturbed in. mind, when those kind letters from my lord 1 began 
to arrive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con¬ 
veyed very much consolation and comfort to my mournful heart’ 
aud for some days I took delight in studying and repeating them, 
and morning and evening I raised and still raise my hands in 
prayer to the All-Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 
lord 1 

Hemistich. 


(I pray to) God that thou mayest live till the day of 
resurrection. 


But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the care of the All-Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my nlterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration, 8 informing you that for a long time I endured 
*9 

1 The word used here is ‘ (my lord's) servants' The writer 

affects, as is usnal in the langaage of oriental compliment, to be unworthy 
to mention the name of the person whom he addresses, and therefore speaks 
of his * servants.’ The best-known example of this idiom is the phrase 

cjVdhi ( 1 the exalted slaves •) for * his majesty/ or ‘ your majesty.’ 

2 Jh^t*#***, literally' I become the means of giving you a headache 
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great grief and sorrow from heariug of the death of that reposi- 
toiy of humanity, inseparably connected with liberality, him who 
had acquired all perfections, Mirza Nizamu d-din Ahmad, and. 
from the passing away of all the excellence of that phoenix of the 
age and of his love and faithful affection for you, my lord. 1 
“ Verily we are God’s, and to Him do we return ! ” Wbat can 
T say, and to whom can I confide these griefs, which assail me 129 
incessantly and repeatedly F At all events we are awaiting our 
own death, and we have no resoiu*ce but the favour of the bounti¬ 
ful God. My tongue is now ever chanting this prayer, “ 0 God 
have mercy upon us, behold the sweat of our brows and the multi¬ 
tude of our groans! May the physician be disappointed of us, 
and may our friends weep for us! 0 God, have mercy upon us 
when the earth surrounds us, and our friends love us! Scatter 
Thy favours among us, and may the wind cease to blow upon us ! ” 

I hope that our end will be good and that we shall preserve our 
faith unblemished. Since the bearer of this letter was in great 
haste to depart I have written it hurriedly at night, and have not 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desire which 
T have towards your service. You will be able to conceive it in 
your pure heart, for verily hearts have intercourse one with 
auother. Salutations and honour he upon you and on him who 
is with you, both first and last, both inwardly and outwardly.” 

XLIII. Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath of ThInSsar. 

He fs one of the foremost * among the wise men of the age and 
one of the chief among profound and eminent scholars. He ac¬ 
quired a thorough knowledge of Islamic tradition under Sayyid 
Rafi’u-d-din the traditionist, and has now dwelt for about fifty 
years in the quarter named after the n bove-mentioned Mir in 
Agra, engaged in teaching those branches of-knowledge which 
call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty as well as those which 
depend upon the memory. Many able and ready scholars have 
sat at his feet and have gone out into the world (with the fruits 

1 Vid$ footnote 1 of p. 78. 

* Literally * males/ ‘ virile meu/ 
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of his teaching). Both 1 and Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being tanght by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, Shaikh 4 Isi, is now, by the em¬ 
peror’s appointment, the authorized deliverer of fatwat 1 in Agra. 

XLIV. MauLiNi ’IJsman or BanqAl. 

130 He was an old SJat kh who took up his residence in Sambbal. 
Miyan Q&tim of S&mbhal * was his pupil, and used sometimes to 
visit him and request him to pat up a fatihah on his behalf. On 
one occasion I, when 1 was in attendance on the late Miyftn HAtim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Mauling. 

XLY. §hai|h Husain or Bazhar* 

He was' one of the foremost among the distinguished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of the imperial city of Dihli. In those branches of know¬ 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually studied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
a generous disposition. 

XLVI. MaulIn* TsmI‘Tl the ‘Arab . 4 
He was one of the contemporaries and equals in age of g&aikb 
Husain. In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and as a teacher he was associated with Shaikh 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to students. The Madavi was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one night some ^lieves, 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, broke into his house 
and murdered him. 4 

XLVII. tyiil Mubarak or GopImau.* 

He was a most learned man and performed the duties of his 
office of Q8?i with great integrity and honesty. He acquired his 
knowledge and good breeding from bis teacher, Shaikh Nizamu-d- 
1 i.e, mufti. * Vide p. 8. 

8 Or Baiahr. I hare not boon able to identify this place. 

4 Vide Ain-i-Akberi, i, 686. 

4 Literally, ' canoed bin to attaiu martyrdom.' 

4 Then a paryana town in the ghairtbid sarkir of the rite of Awadh. 
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din of Ambtithl 1 (may his tomb be sanctified !), and the Shaikh, 
from the time when the Afiydn first began to study in bis hospice, 
had a special regard for him and bestowed care on his education, 
and whenever the Qtizt used to make his request, saying, “ Why 
slioald not I too receive my share from the reservoir of youf 
saiutship ? ” Shaikh Nizirau-d-din would always reply, “Qazi 
Mubarak has devoured this world and gained (his reward in) the 
next.” The Qd?i lived highly regarded, honoured, and respected 131 
to the end of his life, and thus too took his departure to the next 
world. 

Among the sages and learned men who came and settled in 
Gopimau for the purpose of studying under the Qazi (on him 
he God’s mercy!), and there grew to manhood, so that for the 
sake of profiting by their society men came from great distances, 
and attainevl to perfection thereby, was the respected Budh, who 
used to give instruction in all the books commonly studied. 
Auother was Sayyid Muhiyy, of whom the same may be said, and 
there were others too in the same category. That caravan of 
sojourners has now reached its journey’s end,; leaving no suc¬ 
cessors, and the mansions and abodes of learning have now been 
cleared of the tigers of the forest of knowledge, so that those who, 
fox-like, are ever ready to creep into an earth, have taken their 
place. The author of the Mashftriqu-'l-Antctir too makes the 
same complaint of his own time, saying no sooner is the den clear 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters it in the 
morning. 

Verse. 

This one small loaf 8 remains to poor Qasan, 

I fear that day wheu not even this will be left. 

XLVI1I. MaulanI Vai8 of GwImtIb. 

He was a learned man, argumentative and disputatious, aud iu 
his knowledge of first principles and deductions therpfrom he had 

1 Vide p. 27. Now a town in the District and takpl of Hnrdoi, in the 
U. vide Imp. Qaeettur of Indio, new series, xii, 880. For mention of 
Qsxi Mubarak, vide iupra, p. 81, 

* id), diminutive of gjfi, 

25 
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no equal in his time. The power of his memory 1 was such that 
in the midst of an argument when there was any necessity for an 
appeal to any authority, he wonld seem to recite from memory 
whole pages and would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
Such a book, look it up and see,” and would thuB confute his 
adversary, but afterwards, when the book was searched, no trace 
of the pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confuted, in the imperial assembly, Maulana Iliyas the 
astrologer, who had been the tntor of the Emperor Muhammad 
Humayfin, and had great skill and readiness in the preparation 
of astronomical tables, so that the Maulana, disgusted with his 
opposition, set out from Court, and travelling through the par- 
gana of Mohan 2 in the Sarkar of Lakhnau, which was his jSgir, 
he gave np his military appointment in the imperial service, and 
132 proceeded in haste to Gujarat, and thence to Makkah the glorious, 
and thence went to the land of ’Iraq and Azarbaijan, and Ardabil, 
which was his well-loved native land, and there he died. The 
story of his dealings with Shah lsma‘il II is well known, and is 
briefly as follows : When Maulana Iliyas arrived at Ardabil he 
wrote a letter to Shah Isma'il, who had been confined by Shah 
Tahmisp in the fortress of Qahqaha, saying, “ From the aspects 
of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you will 
obtain your freedom, and from the dungeon will attain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. Just as 
he had prophesied something was put into gljah T&hmasp’s cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of Iraq fell into great 
confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned Shah 
Ismael from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. Now the maulavi had said in his letter, “ On 
your way from Qahqaha, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that you pay me a visit so that certain agreements and settle¬ 
ments may be made between us in your presence, and certain rites 

1 [air] J&aL. Badioni should have said, * his power of invention.’ 

2 Vid« Ain-i-AIcbari, ii, 179. Mohin is now a town in the of the 
same name in the Unao District of the U. P., vide Imp, Gazetteer of India , 
new series, xvii, 883, 
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of exorcism may be performed while we are face to face.” It so 
happened that §h§h Igma‘il was in great baste and did not visit 
the maulavi'8 house, but after leaving Ardabil he turned back and 
went to the maulavi'8 house with the object of waiting upon him. 

The maulavi shut the door of bis mansion and refused to grant 
him an interview. After waiting a long time the king was com¬ 
pelled to break the door, and, entering the maulavi 9 i room by force, 
waited upon him ; but the maulavi covered his face, and, turning 
round, sat facing the wall, and said, “The appointed hour passed, 
and you did not come; why should I now see your face P ” Shah 
Ismail turned away disappointed, and although he became king, 
the nobles of the realm, a year after he had ascended the throne, 
conspired to prompt his sister, Parijan Khanum, to attempt his 
life. He became cognizant of the plot, but before he could do 
anything to baffle it Parijan Khanum suffocated him and left his 183 
room, closing the door behind her on his corpse. 

XLIX. Shaikh Muhammad of Syria . 1 

He is a true* ‘Arab and is nephew to that Shaikh Zainu-d-din 
of Jabal-i‘Amili who was an ecclesiastical dignitary and religious 
guide among the SjhVahs, and on whom the Sul{an of Turkey 
after much finesse and many stratagems laid hands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and after summoning him to Constanti¬ 
nople, put him to death. Shaikh Muhammad is ranked among 
the mansabdcirs , and is distinguished for his bravery and valour 
and noted for that generosity and liberality which are character¬ 
istic of the ‘Arabs. He is also well known for his good breeding 
and courtesy and those brunches of knowledge which are gener¬ 
ally treated of in the Arabic language, nnd in the humanities 
generally his attainments are such that he may be called a second 
KisftV The following letter, which he wrote in Lahfir in answer 

1 Shaikh Muhammad is nob mentioned in tlie Ain as a manfabddr. 

2 The eipression may also mean ‘ a roagh, or bratal, Arab. 1 MS. 

(A)* has wrongly. 

8 A celebrated grammarian and reader of the Qwr’itt. Vide vol. i, trans., 
Hanking, p# 30, note 1. 
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to on* from me, in which 1 had been guilty of some insolence* 
when our friendship first began, is an example of his correspon¬ 
dence, 

[Here follow five letters in Arabic, of which the Editor of the 
Text writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is full of errors, 
and I have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to comet it from the three manuscripts at my tfipposak.V After 
a careful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) I am 
compelled to agree with the Editor. Professor T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to my assistance, agrees with me that the 
text is so corrupt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
can be given. He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis¬ 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consist, almost entirely, of long strings of 
bombastic and extravagant compliments. For this reason I have 
refrained from an attempt to reconstruct the text from other 
MSS.—T. W. H.] 

136 L. Shaikh Hasan ‘AlI of Mau$hJ 

was the faithful pupil of §ljah Fatbu-’llah, bat notwith¬ 
standing this he is an orthodox Sunni, lie entered the imperial 
service in the year in which Kabul was conquered, and was 
entrusted with tl^e education of the emperor’s eldest son until 
the young prince could repeat certain lesRons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abu’l-Fazl also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact sciences, 
and in physics, and other branches of philosophy, but notwith¬ 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh’s 
interests, so that while he himself has his place on the carpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes his stand on the bare 
floor. Shaikh Hasan ( All, finding that the conduct of such men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and went to Gujarftt, where he associ¬ 
ated himself for a time with Mirza Nizamu-d-din A^tnad. The 


1 Moral io the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to the site of Nineveh. 
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latter, and his sou, Muhammad Sharif, received much profitable 
instruction from him in those branches of knowledge which 
exercise the reasoning faculty, and in secular learning, so much 
so indeed, that they advanced to perfection therein. 

After the death of §hah Fat^n-’llali Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl and 
other courtiers i*econnted some of the Shaikh's accomplishments 137 
and peifections in the imperial assembly, whereby the emperor 
was so impressed that Shaikh Hasan ‘All is now (recognized as) 
the spiritual successor of Shah Fathn-’llah. At that time an 
imperial order was issued summoning Shaikh Hasan ‘All to the 
imperial presence, and he accordingly came to Lahflr, but when 
he paid his respects at Court Nizamu-d-din Al?mad directed him 
to perform the rijdah (instead of the kUrnish ), ! which so dis¬ 
pleased him that he made his release from the obligation of 
performing the ceremony a condition of his attendance, and even 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Court) so many 
things which were abominations to him, and “ the elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan ” 8 and on the plea of an intention to 
visit his mother he obtained leave to go to his own country, and 
in the year h. 998 (a.d. 1589-90) lie arrived at Thathn, when 
the Kban-i-Khanan was governor of that province, and having 
attained to trust in God and contentment of heart he set out for 
his own country, and when he arrived at Hurmuz he sent a 
message to the officers of the imperial court saying, “ Praise be to 
God! I am freed from the hypocritical companionship of my 
friends. 1 * 3 ’ Please God he hns attained the object of his desires. 

LL QAz! Ncru-’uAh of Siushtar . 8 

Although he is by religion a Shi'ah * he is distinguished for his. 
impartiality, justice, virtue, modesty, piety, continence, and such 
qualities as are possessed by noble men, and is well known for 
his learning, clemency, quickness of understanding, singleness of 

l Vide Ain-i*Akbari t i, 159, 

a A proverb descriptive of home-sickness 

3 More properly ShiishUr. On the Kiirun river, in Persia. 

* According to Mr. Bloclnnann {Ain-i-Jkbarl, i, 545), Qazi Nuru-’llnh 
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heart, clearness of perception, and acmnen. He is the author of 
several able works -and he has written a monograph on the 
“ undotted commentary ” 1 of Shaikh Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He nlso possesses the poetic faculty and writes impres¬ 
sive poetry. He was introduced to the emperor by the instru¬ 
mentality of the physician Abii-’l-Fnth, 2 and when the victorious 
imperial army reached Lahfir, and Shaikh Mu‘in the Qnzi of 
Liih5r, when he was paying his respects to the emperor, was 
afflicted suddenly in the presence chamber with the falling sick¬ 
ness, which came upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natural powers, the emperor took 
pity on his weakness, and said, “ The Shaikh is past his work, 
138 and we have therefore appointed Qazi Nuru-’llah to the post 
which he held.” In truth he has reduced the insolent muftis 
and the crafty and subtle muhtasibs of Lah5r, who venture to 
give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and has closed 
to them the avenues of bribery, and restrained them within due 
bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One might 
almost say that the author of the following verses had the Q&zi 
in his mind when he wrote them 

“ Thou art he who has never in all his life admitted 
Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the sworn 
testimony of a witness.” 

One day when he was in the house of Shaikh Faizi the Niglift- 
puri commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse“ When he said to his companion, ‘Be not 
cast down, verily God is with us,’ ”which verse is held, by the 
great majority of commentators, to refer to the greatest of 

practised taqiya, or concealment of his religious views, among flfiMin?*, and 
was well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of Abu Hanifah. 
After Jahingir’s accession he was recalled from Llhor, Once he offended 
the emperor by a hasty word, and was executed. 

I The Sawdti'ii'UIlhdm, vide Ain*i-Akbart , i, 549. 

* Vide infra , c. iii, no. viii. 

3 U*o Ai*| J i| Qur'dn , ix, 39. 
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faithful witnesses of the troth (Abfi Bakr)—may God be graci¬ 
ously pleased with him!—he said, “ If the signification of the 
companionship referred to in the text be trifling and unimportant 
then the expression cannot be understood as conveying praise of 
anybody, but if it be said that the word is used in the conven¬ 
tional sense which has been attributed to it by traditionists, we 
come back to the question under debate, and I deny that there 
was any companionship (in that sense).’* 1 I replied, “ If a mere 
child even who knew the Arabic language were asked he would 
say that this verse clearly involves praise (of the person referred 
to thorein) and not blame, and an African infidel, or a Jew, or a 
Hindu who knew Arabic, would give the same reply.” There 
was much controversy on the subject, and Shaikh Faizi after his 
usual vile custom took the side of the though he actually 
had nothing whatever in common with either side. Suddenly a 
passage was turned up, in the Nishapuri commentary itself, 
which supported my contention, and even went beyond it, saying 
that the verse, supposing that the prophet (may God bless and 
preserve him!) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediate presence of God, would have been authority for 

1 The original is rather stilted, and is not easy to translate. The Qdzt, 
argning as a Shi*ah , contended that the word Qihib (“companion”) might 
be interpreted in two ways. It might be translated literally, without any 
ulterior signification, in which case its application to Abu Bakr could confer 
no honour upon him, for it would mean nothing more than that he chanced 
to be in the company of Mohammad. The other signification, the techni¬ 
cal or conventional meaning referred to by the Qs?/, is the signification 
given by 8unni traditionists to the word Sihib when need in connection with 
the first three Khalifah8. Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmin. These three 
were, the traditionists argue, the chosen and constant companions of 
Mohammad, whose objeot in admitting them to this intimate companion¬ 
ship was to draw attention to the fact that they had been selected as his 
spiritual successors, and to qualify them for the posts they were to fill after 
his death. The Qizi objects to the assumption that the word Sahib bears 
this conventional meaning, as a petitio principii . BadaonI, as a Sunni, 
argues that whatever may be the precise signification of the word 
the verse confers honour on Abu Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabic and ignorant of theology would at once see that it 
did so. 
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regarding Abu Bakr and no other as the successor nominated by 
the prophet himself. 

39 LII. HijI Ibrahim the Traditionist. 

He lived in Agra, leading an ascetic, abstemious, and pious 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the tradi¬ 
tions of the prophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions in matters of faith. When, in obedi¬ 
ence to a summons from Court, he attended the ‘16 tidati&dna, he 
declined to observe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court and 
used to preach and utter admonitions (without* respect of 
persons). To Kh'aju ‘Abdu-§-Samad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting ont for hire old cotton cloth for decorations, 
is known as Kh’aja ‘Abdu-'llah,* and is much occupied with 
ceremonial prayers and fasts, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith iu the he used 
to any, all these observances will profit you nothing 

until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
successors of the prophet.” 

LI1I. Shaikh Ja^l-i-Wa^l* of KalfI. 8 

He is one of the spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus. 4 Early in his career he acquired perfection (in learning), 
but later he no longer allowed such matters to burden his 
memory and gave himself up wholly to the delight of listening 
to the chants of mystics, and to fits of religions ecstasy. His 
majesty the emfieror has a very high opinion of him. On the 
whole there was less of striving after appearances among the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Mu bam mad QJaus than among 

1 I do not understand the applicability of this nickname. 

* cLelj. The word means ‘ nnited (with God).’ 

8 Than the chief town of the Sarkar of the same name in the SW&n of 
Agra. Now the chief town of a takfil of the same name in the Jalann 
District of tha U.P. Vide Imp, Qaietteer of India , new series, xiv, 318. 

♦ See p. 6. 
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those of Shaikh Salim, 1 though each sect decried and sought to 
ruin the other; and now the words of *Ali, the leader of the 
faithful (may God be graoiously pleased with him !) t whieh he 
spoke on hearing the blessed verse, “ The Jews say, ‘ the Chris* 
tians are grounded on nothing,’ and the Christians say, ( the Jews 
are grounded on nothing! ” 8 are applicable to both parties. ( Ali 
said, on hearing this verse, “ We believe it.” Praise be to God, 
no trace of either sect remains. 

LIY. Malik MahmQd-i-Piyaru. 140 

He possessed such outward accomplishments as a knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic commentaries, the traditions, and miscellaneous 
Persian compositions in prose and poetry, and was also adorned 
with spiritual perfection in such matters as devotion, piety, a 
mystic longing for union with God, 8 and religious ecstasy. He 
was descended from the rrudiks of the land of Gujarat, and his 
venerable father bore the name of Malik Piyaru. Malik Mah- 
mtld, owing to the elegance and copiousness of his discourse, his 
knowledge, and his ingenuity, was accorded the great honour of 
conversing with the Sbalifah of the age, in the heavenly assem¬ 
blies held at Court, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to the great pleasure which he took in rendering any 
service to the godly, he was for some time favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with the glorious post of the trustee¬ 
ship of the blessed tomb of that pole-star of saints who have 
beoome united with God, Sb’aja Mu*inn-d-dln-i-Sanjarl-yi- 
Cisfcti (may God sanctify his tomb!). But notwithstanding all 
the favour which the emperor bestowed upon him and the faith 
which he had in him, and his nearness to the emperor’s person, 
owing to the all-mastering love and overpowering desire and the 
strength of the mystic bonds by which he was bound to that 
pole-star of the heaven of chiefship and centre of the circle of 
happiness, the lord Sh&h-i-‘Alam of Bukhara, one of the sons of 

1 See p. 18. 

8 j cJti j 

Qar’tn, ii 111, 3 See p. II, note 4, 
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Makhdum-i-JakHmSh of Bukhara 1 (may God sanctify his 
honoured tomb !), him who was the beloved of the possessors of 
tme knowledge) and who was sought after by travellers in the 
right path, Malik Maljmtid exerted all the influence and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in preferring his reqnest that 
ho might he permitted to depart from Court and undertake the 
guardianship of the holy man’s tomb, employing himself in the 
circnmambnlation of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and nrged his request with an utter disregard of the emperor’s 
wishes. Smce he was thoroughly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any suspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his prayer was naturally granted, but after 
much discussion and debate, and he retired to the corner of con¬ 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
Alpnadabad in the service of that shrine until he departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 

141 The author had the honour of being admitted to his joy- 
diffnsing presence in Fathpnr and Ajmir. 

The following opening couplet of a qasidflh is by the Malik :— 
“I have an ever-veering heart which nevertheless I call my 
qibla-numn* 

Whithersoever J turn it, it still turns towards His eye¬ 
brow.” 


LV. Sadb-i-JahIn, 8 of PihanI. 

Pihani is a village in the district of Qannauj. 4 $adr-i-Jahin 

l See vol. i, trana. Ranking, p. 376. 

* That whioh points to the qibla , or the direction in which to pray. 

3 See dm-i-AAbari, i, 468. fjfadr-i-Jahan was both the Mirin’* personal 
name and the name of the office to which he was appointed in the 34th 
year. He was one of the signatories to the deed whioh acknowledged 
Akbar’s spiritual supremacy as well as his temporal supremacy. His 
position with regard to the 1 divine faith ’ is not dear, but he evidently 
temporised. During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he 
was promoted to a command of four thousand, and received Qannauj as 
tuyul. He died in a . d . 1611 at the age, it is believed, of 130 years. See 
also rob ii, text, passim. 

4 According to the Ua'ipru-UUmari Pihsnf is near Ukhnas, M from 



is a learned Sayyid of a happy disposition, most of whose life has 
been passed in the camp. He acquired his great learning under 
the tuition of Shaikh ‘Abdu^n-Nabi, 1 and it was in consequence 
of the exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 

the empire, a post which he held for several years. After the 
religious leaders of India had fallen into disgrace, his habits of 
submission to authority and his time-serving and worldly disposi¬ 
tion led him to regard before everything the honour and esteem 
which he enjoyed in the world. He accompanied the physician 
Humam* on his embassy to the ruler of Turan, 3 and when lie 
returned thence he was honoured by being appointed $adr of the 
empire. At the time when it was noised abroad in Labor that 
those who remained of the ’Uluma were to be banished to Makkali 
the glorious, and a list of them had been prepared, the Sadr-i-Jahan 
said one day, “I fear lest I may have been included in this 
class.” Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ah mad, who had prepared the list, 
said, “ Why should you be sent to Makkah ? ” The $adr-i-Jahdn 
asked the Mirza, why he needed to ask the question, and the 
Mirza replied, 44 You have never given utterance to God's words, 
that you should be worthy of fchis banishment.” 

The Sadr-i-Jahan, notwithstanding his poetiy gifts and his 
great aptitude for writing poetry, now repents of his former 
devotion to the art. The following opening couplet of a qasidah 
is by him 

the fact that Sadr-i-Jahan received Qannauj as tuyfil in Jahangir’s reign it 
would appear that Badaeni is right. 

I Vide supra, no. x. 

4 Vide infra, Chap, iii, no, x. 

3 The objeotof this embassy was to auswer a letter which ‘Abdu-’llah 
jQlin Uzbak had written to Akbar, questioning him regarding his apostasy 
from Islam. The answer which they took to ‘Abdu-’llah contained tho 
following Arabio verses 

oi Jj-yi ol dfci ji *>J)I ^ JJ 

U| a* till 

“ Of God it has been said that He had a Son ; of the prophet it has been 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet lias escaped the 
slander of men,—then how should 1 ? '* 



“ May each hail’ of my beloved’s locks, 

0 God, become an affliction, 

And may my heart be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions! ” 

I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of hypo¬ 
crisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and extravagant boasting, which 
he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
repented of writing poetry. 

LVI. §HAi£g Ya‘qob of KashmTr. 1 

He assumed as a poet the nom-de-plume of £ar/f, and in him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
spiritual successor of the great master Shaikh JJusain of 
Kh’arazm (may God sanctify his tomb!), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from Shaikh lbn-u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muhammad, and clad in the robes 
of a Shaikh he travelled much and visited most of the Shaikhs of 
Arabia and Persia, and profited much by his intercourse with 
them, and received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindustan and Kashmir. He was the superior 
of an hospice. He was the author of some sublime and beautiful 
works, and completed a Khamsah, 1 and wrote many treatises on 
the art of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the mysti¬ 
cism of the Sufis , with a commentary. His works, indeed, are 
too numerous to be recapitulated, and had it not been necessary 
that some slight mention should be made of his $ufi- ism, and his 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied upon as an 
authority in all branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Muham¬ 
mad, and jfc/t-ism, and he was an authorized religious leader. 


I A sei ieH of five mannavi8 ) in imitation of the Khamaah of Nigami. 
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Latterly, not long before his death, he was writing a commentary 
which was one of the most wonderful productions of his perfect 
geniuB. Both the late emperor and bis present majesty had a 
wonderful belief in him and conferred distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of their society, regarding him with 
gracious favour, so that lie was held in high estimation and 
much honoured. He was generous and open-handed beyond any¬ 
thing that can be imagined of bis contemporaries. 

Although his poetry was very poor, in accordance with the 
verse:—“ Poetry does not become the learned,” he used neverthe¬ 
less, continually to exeroise his intellect in this direction. These 
following few couplets are by him:— 

Oouplett .' 

“ I see that comely face manifest in whatever I regard, 143 

“ Though 1 look at a hundred thousand mirrors in all that 
one face is manifest. 

“ On all sides people are wandering in search of the Friend, 

“ And the Btr&nge thing is that the Friend is manifest on 
every side ” 

Other couplets by the Shaikh are these 

“Thy mole lurks near the corner of thine eyebrow to 
deceive, 

“ Wherever a recluse, lurking in a corner, is to be found, 
deceit is in him.” 

“ Break not my heart, Oh grief! and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“The heart is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there.” 

“ If thon sayest to him, “ It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“ (Remember that) thou shouldst at once forsake all thought 
of self” 

This enigma on the name of ghaida is also by the Shaikh 


1 The following verses are all mystical. 



“ My moon hath cast the veil from off her face, 

“ See, how she hath of set purpose turned day into night! ” 

At the time when he obtained permission to depart from Labor 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river Ravi a letter, which I copy here as a fortunate relic. 

“ My helper and my mighty one! After laying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, I represent to your 
mind, brilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in -respect of your sincere and true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved custom of travelling with a friend for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
this office and therefore could not help but leave it { undone. I 
hope, however, that you will not entirely efface the memory of 
me from the margin of your bounteous heart, and that you will 
adopt the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If you 
should have any need of Kashmir paper for rough notes and 
drafts I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so that I may 
send you from Kashmir the rough copy of my commentaries, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper witli water so 
completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

When he reached Kashmir be sent me from there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it here. 

“ In the presence of the bounteous Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, him 
who is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 
encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt Badaoni excels Dawwani 1 

In all branches of learning, 

1 Muhaqqiq-i* Dawwani, the famous logician. His name in Persian script 
is while Badioni is "hich Shaikh Ya‘qub would, for the 

purposes of this oonoeit, metamorphose into ^IjJJ by the transposition of 
two letters, thus converting it into Dawwani with the addition of one letter 
( y ) 9 Tho play upon the two names is somewhat clumsy. 
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Thofi a proof of the superabundance of the signification of his 
name, 

Is that its very beginning appears to be redundant. 

As to the suppliant letters which from time to time I send to 
yon, although owing to their not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble your wonder-describing pen to write one, nevertheless 
the pen of sincere friendship cannot be restrained from running 
on in (its desire of) setting forth my submission to you. I hope 
that whenever you sit in the Nawwab Fazil Fayyazi’s 1 apartment 
of fragrant grass, 5 on the floor with its matting cooler than the 
breezes of Kashmir, in the midday heat of summer,® drinking the 
water which, though warm, has been cooled with ice, and listen¬ 
ing to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will think on me, 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment.” 

Gouplef. 

“ Ah! ye who meet in the cheerful assembly of union extend 
a helping hand to the absent, 

“For the hand of those who thus meet is never withheld 
from the absent.” 

“ I pray you to accept, on behalf of your most honoured, most 145 
orthodox, and most glorious son, Shaikh MubTyyu-d-dm Muham¬ 
mad, my hnrnble submission. May God, the most Holy apd 
most High, assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the honour of him 4 who was named 
with the name of his sublime title (may his pure tomb be 
hallowed!). 

It is probable that, owing to your claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heard what that resort of chief ship, 

1 The text has ‘Fayyazi’ only. MS. (A), which I follow, has Faizi 
Payyaxi.* 

* ‘a house of ghas’ ghas is a fragrant grass (andropogon 
muricatum). See vol. i, fcrans. Ranking, 411, note 1. 

8 the Syrian month corresponding with July. The word is omitted 
from M§. (B). 

* *.s. the prophet Muhammad, from whom Badtoni’s son had one of his 
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Miran Sayyid Qutbu-d-din, had to say with regard to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather to 
regard my essential claims upon you, for these claims are clearly 
to be preferred to the claim of mere neighbourhood; and likewise 
you should not place too much confidence in the display of affec¬ 
tion which the worshipful Miran makes, for in the end it has no 
stability. Ood the most High knows the truth! 

I have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 
new X$afkbinl style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my honoured friend, 
may have taken a copy from my rough draft, and, if so, I pray 
you to send me a copy of your copy. If you answer this letter it 
will be well. (I call to mind) God! ” 

Verses by the Author 

“ 0 thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy comes back 
to me, 

My desire cannot be borne on paper, 

As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 

And as the ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 

Why should I sing your praises ? They are far beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
‘Abdn-l-Q|dir; and any attempt to comprise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.” 

Poetry. 

u And what shall I say of my blessings on you ? 

No bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 
For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 
Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 

again ? 

Quatrain. 

0 thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 

Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment of health, 

l These verses begin a letter from Badionl to Shaikh Ya'qub. 



It is impossible, that I should record my desire towards thee, 146 
The strong desire that I have towards thee. 

Since the time when yon Baw fit to take yonr departure hence 
to the land where yon now dwell, the interpreter of divine 
secrets, by which expression may be understood the root of the 
elements of true knowledge, gladdened me by coming to me 
repeatedly, both for a few days before and a few days after the 
festival of the new year, conveying to me the truth contained in 
the following couplet from the Ten Sayings of Good Tidings :*— 

Couplet. 

“ This day a tall and comely man, in his own city, 

Sits with his bride, rejoicing in his good fortune.” 

You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 
musk, 

“ Without a doubt Badaoni, excels Dawwani,” etc. 

I reply to those verses in the following masnavi :— 

0 thou whose tongue is the key of the Hidden Book, 

Whose pure heart is an outcome of the Infallible, 

Thy pen hath displayed miracles, 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was .” 1 

Thou saidst, with a logic which nourishes the intelligence, 

44 Badaoni is more pleasant than Dawwani.” * 

Whether it be of Dawwani or of Badaoni (that thou 
speakest), 

Both subjects receive all their wealth from the treasure, 
house of thy grace. 

My heart has become the mirror of thy beauty, 

The place where thy never-failing bounty is displayed. 

What wonder then if, in regarding it truly, 

Thou shouldst see thyself there ? 

If these verses be mere ostentation then let this much suffice. 

Who am I that I should presume in answering you ? I have had 

1 I have not been able to find any mention of thia work elsewhere. 

* < ' creation.’ 3 Vide tupra, p. 202, note l, 

27 



recourse to poetry, wherein I have loosed the tongue of depreca¬ 
tion, seeking forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing the custom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the habit and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
be described as one of the peculiar characteristics of those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, I count it 
full satisfaction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regarding the air of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it brought to my mind the 
following verse:— 

“ Of life (is left) hut that which is ice in summer heat.” 

And reminded me of the saying, “ 0 company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has decliued,” for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 
u The wolfs mouth is bloody, but he has not torn Yusuf,” 1 

Verse. 

“ Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter come, 
and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that love is a hard matter,” 

His Majesty, who is near the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee¬ 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 

Verse. 

Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher, 

Peace be on the dwellers therein, is the wish which I would 
have conveyed. 

1 i.e. ‘I have sot done as yon suppose, though appearances may be 
against me.* The reference is to the story of Joseph. Aooording to the 
Qur'en (obap. xii) the sons of Jacob told their father that a wolf had 
devoured Joseph. Id the Old Testament version of the story (Qen. xxxvii. 
20, 38) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an evil beast 
(‘fera peesima ’) had devoured him. 
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Nevertheless I have not yet been installed in the office, 1 and it 
is my earnest desire that the effects of this good fortune may 
soon emerge from the region of probabilities into that of accom* 
plished facts. Then my heart will be independent of the water 
of the whirlpools of daily life and the unwholesome air of every 
country, and the coolness of pure truth will become my portion, 
so that the rubbish-heap of the world will appear to me to be no 
more than rubbish, and the iced water of the times a mere 
mirage. My wretched lot impels me to be chanting ever this 
mournful refrain 

u Wonder of wonders that your heart is not disgusted, and 
your soul is not sick 

With the putrid odours which arise from these unwhole¬ 
some waters.’ 4 

The ambition and object of me, your well-wisher, is that you 
will strive to help me in all matters, worldly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajmir* I may remember that the name of the 
place rhymes with Kashmir inasmuch as each delightful place 148 
is the pivot of one of the two axes, or rather the two ex¬ 
tremities, north and south, of the same axis, which extends in 
either direction. “ A delectable city, and a forgiving God! ” 

Just as you, in Kashmir, will be drinking the ice water* of the 
fount Jhalara, 4 so shall I be moistening my tongue with the 
limpid water of thanks and praise to the Giver of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily. 

Verse. 

To the bounteous may their bounty be pleasant, 

And to the poor lover that which he sips. 

A counterpart of my present condition would be the revealing 
of that which has been disclosed to, the inspired. Your ssrvant’s 

A Badioni was disappointed of this office, which would have suited him 
very well. See vol. ii, text, pp, 400, 401. The shrine was that of Kh'ija 
Mu'inu-d-din Cishti. 

* Ajmir is now usually spelt Ajmer. 

* yf according to both MSS. The text has, wrongly, yf 

* I have not been able to find mention of tliia fountain elsewhere. 



son has gone to Badaon, where he is employed in patting up 
prayers for yon. May your sublime shadow never grow lesB! 

Written in the month of Ramadan the blessed, dispensing 
blessings, in the year h. 1003 (May-June, 1595)/* 

The following ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh's 
pearl-scattering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of bis travels. 

Ode . 

“ At the moment when I was writing this letter, 

My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 

All the writing which was Bet forth by my pen, 

The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart. 

The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

Sarfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem but as the dropping of rain." 

To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble Shaikh. The 
noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, put a girdle round the day of resurrection, are a 
sufficient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa‘dah, in 
the year h. 1003 (July 25, 1595) the bird of his soul, whose nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 
flew to that of liberation, and the words 44 He was the Shaikh of 
nations ” were found to give the date of his death. 1 

Verse. 

Peace be to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 

148 As though Yusuf were sitting in it. 

Verses . 

Seek not in this waste spot the road to the treasure-house of 
your desire, 

1 & gi™g the date 1003. 
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For this rained abode is nought but the place of toil and 
grief. 

Fate has laid, at every step herein, a snare of calamity, 

Who is there that has set liis foot in this region of snares 
who has not also left his head here Y 
The vanished heart of the rose has left behind it a word of 
hope, 

But what can that profit us who are unable to read ? 1 
The days of man’s life are exceeding short. Be not deceived 
For no sooner have you drawn a breath than you give your 
life to the wind. 

LVII. MaulIna Mirza ok Sajiarqand. 

He was an angel in the form of a man, who had acquired 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
(may God increase their honour!). During the regency of 
Bairam Shan, the Khan-i-Khanan, he dwelt in Agra, where the 
people profited much by his precious utterances. Under the 
tuition of the Mauldnii , who was one of the best men of his time, 
t studied a portion of the Sham#iyyah* commentary on logic, the 
work of Amir Sayyid Muhammad, who was the most noble and 
most orthodox son and successor of the holy Amir Sayyid ‘All of 
Hamadan, by the blessing of whose holy foot-steps, which were 
inseparably connected with the spiritual instruction of the people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached in the 
land of Kashmir. And besides this commentary on logic I read 
other brief works with the Mauldnn. From his blessed tongue I 
heard the following saying of the prophet, which has the very 
highest authority. “ The prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him!) said, ‘He who sees a stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him; his blood is lawful (to him)/ ” and from him also t 

4 There is pun on the word here, whioh cannot be reproduced 
in English. 

* See vol. i, trans., Ranking, p. 427 and note 1. Bad Ion! 1 a attribution of 
this work does not, however, agree with that there mentioned. 
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received authority to propound and expound this tradition, 
he having received it through only six intermediaries from 
150 that holy one who was the seal of prophecy (on him and 
on his family be blessings without end !) The authenticity of 
the tradition of this saying is related in detail in the Najatu^r- 
tia&id.' 

The Mauldna , at the time of the KJian-i-Zamans rebellion, 
came from Agra to Dihli, further than which place J have not 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum¬ 
stances of his auspicious life. 

LV1 LI. Ado- 

He is the disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor * of Bukhara (may his honoured tomb be 
sanctified!). The venerable Governor was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hanufi * school had disappeared from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on his 
account that ‘Abdu-’ilah Khau, 6 the king of Tnran, put a 
atCp to the study of logic aud dialectics iu his dominions, and 
expelled Mulla ‘Ifammd-dln of Isfarain with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiana. The circumstances were as follows: After the 
study of logic and dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara and 
Sainarqand vile and wicked students, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, “ This fellow is an ass, for 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal, 6 aud, since the 

l By Badaonh See vol. i, trace,, Hanking, p, 511, note 2, and p. 609, 
note 8. j 

4 See vol. ii, text, p. 49 

5 ^ji \jJj0, honorific plural moBt commonly used iu this dense with 

regard to Joseph (^uj ) f Governor of Egypt. 

♦ The school of Abu Hanifah, one of the four great Sunni doctors of the 
law. 

b ‘Abdu’llih IChin Uzbak, King of Transoxiana. 

* This appears to be the author's meaning, though the literal transla¬ 
tion is ‘ he denies the proposition ujlj#*)/ (‘ no animal ’).* My late friend 
gJiamsu-l- 4 Ulamtt Shaikh Mabmud-i*Gflini informed me that the passage 
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rejection of a general proposition necessarily involves the rejec¬ 
tion of particular propositions dependent on it, he necessarily 
denies also his humanity.” When fallacies of this nature were 
frequently repeated and spread abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and urging ‘Abdu-’llah Kh&n to 
banish this school, and adducing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy. He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no harm in using as a torchecul paper 
on which logical exercises had been written, and wrote much 
more to the same purport. 

The QSzi always performed the zikr-i-arra 1 after his prayers 
with his companions, and used to enroll disciples. 

In the year 11 . 969 (a.d. 1561-62) he came to Agra, and I, as a 151 
means of attaining good fortune and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the Skarh-i-Wiqdyah, and in 
tyuth, so far as that subject was concerned I found him to be a 
boundless sea of learning. 

LIX. Maulana Mi'iw-Kalan . 9 

He was the grandson of Mulls Kh’aja, one of the greatest of 

related to a childish trick, whioh the budding logicians of Transoxiana prob¬ 
ably believed to be clever. \*)\j**> means * an animal/ and is usually and 
vulgarly nsed in the BenBO of ‘ beast ’ or ‘ brute.’ The trick was to apply 
the term, in its approbrions sense, to some simpleton, as one might call 
another in English ‘ a wretched animal,’ thereby inducing him to deny that 
he was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and scientific 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, ‘ sinoe you are no animal you 
are no man, for man. is an animal.’ Itjseems strange that this stupid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men, bat it must be remembered that 
Bftdaom’s ‘ learned men ’ were theologians pure aud simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘carnal learning,’trivial, if not absolutely harmful, and would be 
ready to use any pretext for the purpose of harassing both its professors 
and its students. 

1 %)\ ^3, a religions exercise of the Sufis. The late &hamsu-l*‘Ulamfi 
Shaikh Mahmud-i-Gilani informed me that he was not aware in what it 
consisted, but believed that it consisted in reciting the word (Allah) 
on a prolonged note and in a guttural tone. [170. 

% He was the first teacher of Sulj£n Salim (Jahangir). See vol. ii, text. 
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the Shaikhs of Khurasan. Maulana Mir-i-KalSn was endowed 
with both inward and outward perfection and waB a profound 
sage, being especially proficient in the traditions, in which 
respect he was the wonder of the age. He had authority from 
Sayyid Mirak Shah 1 to teach this branch of knowledge. He 
was highly regarded by Maulana Zainu-d*din Mahmud, the bow- 
maker 8 (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!). He was 
preserved by God, the most Holy and most High, from all sins, 
mortal and venial, and was ever employed in teaching divinity, 
and passed his life with his eyes cast down in meditation. He 
was the disciple of Shaikh Jalal of Hirat, who was one of the 
most famous of great Shaikhs. Maulana Mir-i-Kalan acquired a 
disposition like that of Mufiammad (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and his angelic nature was a manifestation of the (ninety- 
nine) attributes of God. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and his mother, who was a Sayyidah , was living at the time of 
his death. He never married, for fear lest his wife should not 
subject herself to his mother, and thus he passed away in his 
mother 8 lifetime. At the time when the Maulavi passed away 
to the eternal abode his mother was engaged in reading the 
glorious Qur'dv, and when they conveyed to her the news of the 
death of so precious a son, and asked her permission to proceed 
with the last rites she recited the noble verse, “We are God’s, 
and to Him do we return,” and continued her reading of the 
Qur'fin, without a sign of weeping or lamentation. The Maulana 
152 passed away to the Presence of God’s mercy in Agra, in the year 
H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74), and was buried also in Agra, and a year 
later his mother too journeyed to the next world and obtained 
the felicity of rejoining her blessed son. 

I was blessed and honoured by meeting with the Maulana of 
angelic disposition, but T received no instruction from him. 

LX. MaulanI Sa‘Id ok Turkistan . 8 
He was the most learned of the sages of his time. Some of 

• See vol. ii, text, loc. cifc, 

* Mr. Bloohmann suggests (Ain-i-Akbarl, i, 639) that this saint may be 
identical with Shaikh Ruknu-d-din Mabmiid, the bow-maker. 

s He came from Transoxianato India in a.d. 1560-61, ‘and was nnable 



his learning he acquired from Mulla Aljmad-i-Jand 1 and some 
from Mulla Mabmud-i-Surkh,* and he also studied for a while 
under Mulla ‘Ifimu-’d-din Ibrahim. 3 He came to India and 
entered the service of the emperor, who delighted much in his 
company. He possessed all the qualities of a true, religious man 
and was lowly-minded and of a most genial disposition. In 
from understanding, likewise, and quickness of perception no Mulla 
Turkistan who has appeared in this country has equalled him. 

He was an eloquent and charming speaker, and as a teacher was 
kind and gentle towards his pupils. 

He passed away into the presence of the Lord’s mercy in the 
year h. 970 (a.d. JL562-63) after his return from India to Kabul. 

LXI. Hafiz-i-KumakI.* 

He was generally known as Hafiz of Tashkand, 5 and was a 
profound scholar, especially in Arabic. He studied under 
Maulana ‘I$amu-d-din 8 and acquired proficiency in all branches 
of knowledge. He taught much, and all the learned men of 
fransoxiana concurred in acknowledging his superiority. He 
affected a military mode of life, and whenever he rode abroad had 
a quiver in his belt, after the manner of the Turks. He came to 
India in the year h. 977 (a.d. 1569-70) and was honoured byJJJ 
being admitted to the servioe of the IQialifah of the age. After 

to remain in Hindustan owing to the blindness of its people.’ See vol. ii, 
text, p. 49. 

1 Or * Junaid.’ See vol. i, fcrans., Banking, 486, and note 1. 

2 The text has JfuA<mmaA*i-Sarkh, but I follow both MSS. 

3 This was *l$irau-d*din of Isfarain, the logician, who was expelled from 
Transoxiana by command of ‘Abdu-’llfth Khan the Uzbak. See vol. ii, text, 

187. 

’ * See vol. ii, text, 187. He received from Akbar and his Amirs contribu¬ 
tions to the exteat of Ks. 30,000 or Rs. 40,000, the greater part of which 
sum seems to have found its way to the pockets of the Kh’aja.yj.Jahan. 

He is said (loc, cit.) to have been well versed in Arabic, and to have written 
a commentary on the SvrattL-l*Muhammad ( Qur'iin , c. xlvii) which was a 
good example of his powers. Kumakt means auxiliary. 

5 Tashkent in English maps. 
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receiving many substantial marks of tbe imperial favour he set 
out, by way of Gujarat, on a pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
Makkab and whence he proceeded to Turkey, whe^e he 

was to the Sultan of Turkey, a/nd in th°t country 

received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grand vazlr of the 
empire was offered to him. This office he declined, and returned 
to I'ransoxiana, where he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hafiz-i-Kumaki or to Maulana Sa‘id. 

LXII. Q^I NizAm of Badakhshan . 1 

He received the title of QazI Khan, and was a native of 
Badakbsjian, where his home/was situated near a ruby-mine. In 
such branches of knowledge as are acquired by study he was the 
pupil of Maulana ‘Isama-d-din Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mulla Said. He had a great taste for nnd proficiency in Sufi- 
istic studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh IJusain of KJ’arazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteHc school he has also 
acquired much respect among men of the world, and in Badakh¬ 
shan was one of the nobles of the State. When he came to India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qazi 
Khan, and afterwards that of Ghazi Khan. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the proof of the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
of the faith, and numerous treatises on #?7/t-ism. He passed 
away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year H. 992 (a.d. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration * before 

1 For * full a count of Qazi Nijjam or GhSzi KhSo, who was a commander 
of nine hundred see Ain i Akbari, i, 440. He first received the title of 
qa 2 j ]Oi&nfrort dltUiman King of Bldakljsljan. This title seems to here 
been confirmed or recognized on or shortly after, his arrival in India, and 
he afterwards received the title of Ghiizi Khnn. 

* See Airi'i’AIcbari, i, 159. This invention flattered the vanity of Akbar 
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the emperor. Mull& ‘Alim of Kabul used to say regretfully, 

“ Alas, that I was not the inventor of this ordinance! ” 

LXIIL Maulana Ilahdad-i-LangabkhanT. 154 

He comes from a quarter in Lahor. He is well versed in all 
such branches of knowledge as are included in the ordinary 
curriculum, and is a profound scholar, He rules his life in 
accordance with the holy law, and is abstinent, and most pious 
and religious. He employs his time in teaching. He has never 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men, and has never 
asked assistance from the great ones of the earth, nor accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to religious teachers. He is 
nearly eighty years of age. 

LXIV. Maulana Muhammad, the Mufti . 1 

He is one of the most respected teachers of Lahor. He is 
endowed with many perfect qualities and is employed as Mufti. 

On each occasion on which he completes the perusal of the 
tfahihu-l-Bnihdri* or the Mishktit 8 he gives a great entertain¬ 
ment, regaling his guests with bug&m Jchnnis 4 and sweetmeats. 

His assembly is the meeting-place of the most learned men. 
The Maulana, now that he has reached the age of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeble, has given up teaching. He has four or 
five orthodox sons, all of whom are in learning and accomplish¬ 
ments worthy successors of their father. 

more, probably, than any innovation introduced in his reign, and the 
inventor was proportionately rewarded. Hence the regretful ejaculation of 
Mali! ‘Alim. 

1 See Atn-i-Akbari, i, 641. 

* A collection of authentic traditions, in which an account of Imam 
Bukhari is given. See vol. i, trans., Hanking, 6 and note 3. 

3 MishJcatu-l-Masdbih, a celebrated collection of Traditions. See vol. i, 
trans., Ranking, 58, note 3, et passim. 

♦ A dish invented by Baghro Khan, King of Khwarazm. It consists of 
quadrangular sections of paste, dressed with gravy or milk. 
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LXV. Mia Fat^u-’llah of ShIbaz.* 

He wae one of the Sayyids of Shiraz and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
spiritual guide of the rulers and nobles of Fars. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomaucy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta¬ 
tion of the Quran and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which were not, however, equal to those of 
156 Maulana Mirza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fatfou-’llah, although he was polite, courteous, and 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from the (like!). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, and he has not left 
behind him one worthy disciple. He was for some years in the 
Dakan, and ‘Adil Khan,* the ruler of that country, had a great 
regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
received the title of ‘Azdu-1-Mulk. s He died in Kashmir in the 
year h. 997 (a.d. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaiman. 1 * 3 4 * The words, “ He was an angel,” 6 were 
found to give the date of his death. 

1 See vol. ii, text, and Ain-i-Akbari , i, passim. Fatbu-’llah wm Qadr-i- 
Jahin ffadru-s-Qudur for four years, from a.h. 993 (a.d. 1585) to a.h. 997 
(a.d. 1588-89), but had very little power with regard to endowments, the 
chief source of the income brought by the appointment. 

* ‘All 4 Adil 8bih I (1557—1580), fifth King of the ‘Adil §hihi dynasty 
Of Bijipor. 

3 ‘Axdu-d -daulah, vol. ii, text, p. 343, and Aln-Akbari, i, passim. 

4 The hills above Srinagai. 

, giving the date 997. 
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LXVI. §|WIKH Man$ur of LIhor. 

He is one of the disciples of Shaikh Isfcaq i-Raku, 1 and 
acquired most of his learning under Maulana S^d^-’llah^ with 
whom he was connected by marriage. He is a learned and able 
man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as is 
usually studied in India. He has a pleasant disposition and a 
sound understanding, which enables him reading to grasp a 
subject. He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them. For some time he held the 
post of chief Qdzt of Malwa, and when the emperor set up his 
court at LahSr, he left Malwa and paid his respects at Court. 

He is now employed in the administration of the pargana of 
Bajwara 8 and the submontane districts. His son Mulla ‘Ala’u- 
d-din was one of the most famous of the learned men employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
feian-i-Kbanan. by whom he was highly regarded and much 
honoured. When he entered the imperial service he also received 
much honour, and though much pressed and urged to enter the 186 
military service he declined to do so, and employed himself in 
teaching, spending whatever he received from liis jagir on the 
Btudents whom he taught. Of all the Mullas in India, after Pir 
Muhammad Eban, there was nobody so famous as Mulla ‘Ala’u- 
’d-din and Mulla Nur Muhammad Tarkhan for generosity, liber¬ 
ality, and open-handedness. Mulla ‘Ala’u-d din has written well- 
known marginal notes on the Shark ‘Aqft'id* He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the Hajj and is buried in 
the holy land of pilgrimage. I never met him. 

LXVII. Mulla Pir. Muhammad or ShIrvAii . 5 

He was a MullA of good understanding and great penetration, 

1 See p. 86. 

* The grammarian; he also was one of the pnpils of Shaikh Ishaq. 

3 From the mention of the submontane districts it is olear that this 
pargana was the Bajwira in the Bet Jalandhar Duab Sarkir of the 8*ba of 
Lihor. 

♦ I have not been able to identify this work. 

1 For an account of Mulla Pir Muhammad Khan of ghiwin, see Ain*i- 
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and gathered round him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was lawful or avoid that which was unlawful. He came from 
Shirvan and entered the service of the Kljan-i-EJanan, Bairam 
Khan, in Qandahar, and received advancement. After the re¬ 
conquest of Hindustan he received the title of JQ^an, and after¬ 
wards that of Na$iru-1-Mnlk, and lived for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwards drowned 1 in the river 
Narbada in Malwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of hell. His 
death has been recorded in the history of the reign. I saw him 
from afar, but, thank God, I never associated with him.* 

LXVIII. MIrza Muflis the CTzbak . 2 

He was one of the disciples of Mnlla Ahmad-i-Jand . 3 He was 
an able Mulld, and quick and ready in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire¬ 
ment. He came from Transoxiana to India, and taught for four 
57 years in th ejdmi' masjid of KJ’aja Mu‘inu-d-din-i-Farankhudi 4 
in Agra. By the grace of God he wms enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the glorious he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 

LXIX. Maulana NOru-d-dIn Muhammad Tark£an . 6 

He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 

Akbari, i, 324. lie was a man of overbearing and brntal disposition, who 
delighted in cruelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Burj ‘All, a 
messenger from the Khan-i-Zamin. see vol. ii, text, p. 23 ; for his treatment 
of Bairam Khan, his patron, ibid. p. 27, for his punishment, ibid, pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brutality in Malwa is described, tbtrf. 
pp. 47, 48. 

1 As he was trying to swim the river after his defeat by Baz Bahadur in 
1562, See vol. ii, text, pp 50, 51. 

* See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain-i-Akbari , i, 541. 

3 Vide mpm f p. 213, n. 1. 

4 See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 434. 

3 According to tho Tabaqat ho was a good mathematician and astrono* 
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and was a man of pleagant disposition and a poet. Towards the 
end of his life he repented of and gave up poetry. He was 
appointed to the trusteeship of the mausoleum of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayim, and died in Dibli. 

LXX. Maulana Ilahdad op AmbQha . 1 

He was an able Mullft, of a pleasant disposition, unattected, a 
good conversationalist, a charming associate and a boon com¬ 
panion, ever ready with a pleasant jest. He attracted many tc 
his society and delighted all who associated with him. He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which enabled him to live contentedly. He was much attached 
to me throughout his life. In the year H. 990 (a.d. 1582), 
when the victorious army was marching towards A^ak on the 
river in the neighbourhood of Sivalkot, he delivered up*the life 
which had been entrusted to him, 2 and his corpse was taken to 
a village in the panjana of Amroha, which he had beautified for 
himself, and was there buried. 

mer. According to the Ma asir-ul-Umard he was born at Jam in Khurasan, 
and wns edaoated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar and was a 
private friend of Humayun’s, who, like him, was fond of the astrolabe. Ho 
went with Hnmayun to ‘Iraq, and remained twenty years in bis service. 
As a poet he wrote nnder the takhallun of Niiri. He is also called Nurl of 
Safidun, because he held Safidun for some time in jdgtr, Akbar gave him 
the title of Khan and later that of Tarkhan, and appointed him to Simana. 
His title of TarWian was, however, merely an empty honour, and carried 
none of the privileges connected with it, for an acconnt of which see Ain-i- 
Akbari , i, 364. 

1 Amroha was a pargana town in the Sarkdr of Sambbal of the Suba of 
Dj)ili. See p. 63, note 6. It is now the headquarters of a talyeil of the same 
name in the MuradabAd District of the U.P. See Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
new series, v, 330. 

Manlftna Ilahdad was appointed, in 1581, §aclr of one of the Duabs in 
the Panjab. See vol. ii, text, pp. 295, 296, where he is described as a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition. 

2 ‘ At a distance of three kuruh Mulla Iliihdad of Amroha, who had an 
unhealed wound in his breast, the inflammation of which readied his heart, 
took a purgative from JJakim Hasan and in the course of the day was united 
to God/ Vol. ii, text, 347. 



This concludes the brief account of those Shaikhs and learned 
men of the age whom, for the most part, I have had an opportu¬ 
nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard I have been honoured; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will! Of all those of whom my pen has, 
given au account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on the face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called. Those who remain avoid 
and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that is to say, 
who are no better than cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
158 loan the few moments of life which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 
soul for the cry “ Prepare to set out! ” expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 

Quatrain. 

In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great, 

Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes, 

Read,- and on each page of it you will see “ In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one,” 

And other Shaikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in such numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who are famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate baseness, for their hypocrisy, vile¬ 
ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task before- me and but little hope of 
long life, and my condition resembles that of the ice merchant of 
Nishapur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, “ 0, ye Muslims! Have pity upon him 
whose stock-in-trade is melting away on his hands ! ” 
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Couplet. 

“ Our life is as ice in the heat of summer, 

But little of it remains and its owner is still deceived.” 

And my recording the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
I write resembles the case of that tailor who in a certain city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard, and hung an earthen pot 
from a nail in bis door, his only care being to drop a stone in the 
pot for every funeral which came from the city. Every month 159 
he used to count the stones, saying, “ They have carried away 
so many to burial.” Then he would empty the pot and hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stones into it as before till another 
month had passed. It so happened that the master tailor died 
and ,a man who had not heard of his death came to demand his 
services. He found the door of his shop shut and asked a 
neighbour whither the tailor had gone. The neighbour replied, 

“ He too has gone into the pot.” 

Couplet. 

Regard well what happens to others, 

For when it has passed by them it will he your lot also. 

God be gracious! Wo have fallen into the mouth of a 
dragon where we cannot even struggle or move, and 
whence we cannot obtain freedom. 

1 )evour thine own blood like the rosebud; mourn and open 
not thy lips, 

For the rosebud of this garden, the world, has no hope of 
blossoming. 

It points out to thee that some form, lofty as the cypress, 
has crumbled away to dust 

On every spot which is shaded by the box-tree. 

Since some rose from the pleasaunce is every moment home 
away on the wind 

The solitary lily wears ever the blue raiment of mourning. 

I would here request my respected and critical readers and 
acute appraisers not to be unduly carping and censorious ns 
regards the lack of arrangement in this work, for the famous 

2t> 
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names of the members of the two classes which I have men¬ 
tioned, who have been specially chosen out from among the 
people for honour, are mentioned in these few pages at haphazard 
like scattered pearls, and without regard to precedence or place. 
1 would deprecate criticism on this score inasmuch as these 
historical selections have been written, as it were, by a broken- 
winged pen in a hasty flight, and I have had no leisure to 
arrange my composition in a commonplace book. My case 
much resembles that of the saddler who was constantly losing 
160 his needle and said, $t If my time were not mostly wasted in 
looking for my needle I should be able to get through a good 
deal of work in the day, notwithstanding that the beggars as one 
man gather round me like the thong of a whip.” This is a well- 
known saying. Although some of those whom I have mentioned 
may not perhaps be altogether as I would have them, for many a 
sincerely pious man wears the appearance of an atheist, yet if 
there be even one of them who is acceptable to the Lord, that one 
person will be sufficient for my salvation, to make intercession 
for me and to gain honour for me. Although all of them in 
general are 1 entitled to be considered as, in some sort, saints, for 
“ God is near to them who believe,” and are thus many degrees 
better than I, yet some of them have a special and manifest claim, 
which I fully admit, to be regarded as saints. It is for this 
reason that T have not included among these biographies those of 
the irreligious and lewd, taking as iny rule of conduct the saying 
of the sage of Busfcam, which ho spoke to one of his disciples by 
way of advice, saying, If in these present times you see any¬ 
body who has faith in the sayings of the Shaikhs request his 
prayers both for me and for yourself, for the prayers of such a 
one will most certainly be answered.” 

I know no way and I can find no help for myself,. 

Except the love of those whose faith is firm. 

It so happened that when I reckoned up the number of those 
of this honoured class whom I have mentioned, most of whom are 
truly men of God, and generous and enlightened souls, I found 
that it came to a hundred and eleven, the number which is given 
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by the word qu{b and also by the word alf (“one thousand”), 
which latter word was the date of the year 1 in which I wrote 
this tveatise which has given me so much pleasure. 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those depraved wretches 
who have not scrupled unblushingly to cavil at and openly to 
revile the faith of Islam, convicting themselves of infidelity and 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the ruin which has 161 
fallen upon both the state and the people of Islam, and are 
known as the strife of the latter days, I will proceed to an 
account of the physicians (of the court) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the same category as the infidels just 
mentioned. 

1 A.H. 1000 (a.d. 1591-92). The whole work was completed iu a.h. 1004 
(a.d. 1595). 



CHAPTER IN. 


An Account of m Physicians of the Reion of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Some of the physicians in this mgn were so learned in the 
theory and skilled in the practice of medicine that they per¬ 
formed miracles like those of Musa , 1 * * and brought to mind the 
wonder-working breath of the Lord ‘Isa,** while others, for the 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, but a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employment, 
according to their several degrees. 

1. Hakimu-l-Mulk ok Giun. 8 

His name was Shamsu-d-din, and in medicine and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal¬ 
ing breath of the Messiah . 4 In other branches of traditional 
learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows. I 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the Nllma-yi* 

1 Lit. 44 Had the white hand of Musi.” The expression refers to the 
miracle related in the Qur'in , Chap, xxvii, 12. “ Moreover put thy hand into 
thy bosom, it shall come forth white, withont hurt: this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people;’ 4 
The account in the Qur'in is taken from the Book of Exodus iv, 6. The 
expression 44 the white hand of Moses ** is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 

* ‘ III is the name which Musalmans give to our Lord, instead of Yasu‘, 
which is the correct version of His Name in Arabic. It is their belief that 
it was the miraculoas property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the siok. 

8 According to the Akbamima be was one of those who assisted in the 
capture of the mad Kh’ija Mn'a^am, Akbar's maternal unde. See vol. ii, 
text 71. 

4 See note 2, above. 
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Efairad-afsa 1 2 * * * to the emperor, the hakim served me very ill, 
replying, when asked by the emperor wbat he thought of my 
writing, “ His style is polished, but his book is ill to read.” 
Notwithstanding this the fythm was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well-wisher and a practical helper of God’s servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and devoted to the interests of his friends. 

He was constantly engaged in teaching students, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron. So 
devoted was he to them that he never on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this account he was an in¬ 
frequent guest at the houses of others. He was seated one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Sallm-i-Cishti, discoursing on theology 
and theologians and praising physicians and magnifying and 
extolling the importance and glory of the science of medicine, 
and the greatness of Shaikh Abti ‘Ali Sina.* This occurred at 162 
the time when the and the physicians were at feud, and 

were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective orders. As I was unacquainted with 
these matters and had only recently come from the country and 
was ignorant of the real grounds of the controversy, I quoted the 
following verses of Shaikh Shihabu-d-din-i-Sahravardi 8 (may 
God sanctify his soul!). 

Verses. 

“ How long did I say to this people, “ Ye are superfluous ? 

One cuit, the grave, is to be found in books of medicine.” 

But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us, 

We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 

And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 

While we live in the faith of God’s chosen prophet.” 

And I also quoted, in support of the position which I had 

1 See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 95, and note 6. 

2 Called in Europe, Avicenna. 

* A renowned mint descended from Abu Bakr, the first ghalifah. He 

wm the author of the ‘Awirifu-l-Ua'irif nod died at Baghdad in a.h. 632 

(i.D. 1234-35). 
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taken tip, those verses of the inspired lord Jami 1 (may his toml> 
be sanctified!) which he lias written in his TuhfuUi-l-Ahrar. 

Couplet. 

“ Seek not enlightenment of the heart from the bosom of 

Siua,* 

Seek not for light from the eyes of the blind.” 

This enraged the hakim, and the Shaikh said: “The fire of 
strife was already blazing between these people. Now you have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze.” 

When the arena of strife was closed to the ‘ulamtl and shaikhs 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doing so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party. 8 At length Hakimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal struggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year h. 988 or 989 (a.p. 
1580 or 1581) 4 he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to God for his efforts 

11. IjAKlai Saifu-l-Muluk ok DamAwand.* 

To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 
163 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His nom-de - 
plume was 8huja‘i. 6 As ill-luck would have it, whenever this 
physician undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 

i Manlana ‘Abdu*r»Hahman*i-Jami, the famous poet. 2 Avicenna. 

3 See vol. ii, text, 263, 275. The word^a (‘ in') has bceu carelessly omitted 
from the text, though it is in both MSS. 

♦ According to vol. ii, text, p. 275, Hakimu-1-Mnlk was first ordered to go 
to Makkah in a.d. 1579 owing to his quarrels with Abu-l-Fad, whom In- 
called (fazlah), ‘redundancy,’ ‘oris’ or ‘excrement,’ and actuall) 
departed (p. 285) in that year, being considered one of the unworthy in 
faith and religion ! He received, however, a Bum of five lakhs of rupees, to 
be distributed in alma at Makkah, 

h A town under the mountain of the same name, to the east of Tihran 
In the Aiii’i-Akbart (i, 54*3) hr is culled Saifu-l-Mulk Lanj (* the lame J ). 

• Vtd* infra, Ch. IV, No. LXVJjl. 
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reason the wits gave him the nickname of Saifu4-Hnkamrf. ] 
He attended one of the grandsons of the venerable Shaikh Jami. 
Mdhammad-i-Kbabnshani 2 by name, better known as Makhdfm- 
znda , 8 and helped him on his journey to the next world. The 
words “ Saifu-l-^ukama killed him ” 4 were found to give the 
date of his death. These few lines which were written on the 
physician Jalal may well bo applied to Saifu-l-Muluk. 

“ Regarding the physician Jalal the Angel of Death, 

Last night made his complaint to God, saying, 

‘ Thy slave is helpless before the physician, 

Wherp I kill one he kills a hundred. 

Either depose him I pray Thee, from the position which 
he holds, 

Or assign to me some othei’ employment.’ ” Fj 

He was held in much honour in India for some years during 
the time of Bairam Khan, and aftei*wards, but according to his 
own statement he received neither patronage nor honour, and 
returned to his country disappointed. Thence he wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, which for gracefulness and the 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by the poems of 
few writers of this age. To whet the taste of my readers 1 
transcribe here a few couplets from that poem, which recall 
themselves spontaneously to my memory. 

“ A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Barbary, 

Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouse 
of the saints, 

A Brahman without caste-mark or thread, that is to say an 
Indian Shaikh. 

I Saifu’l-Mulnk means * sword of kings,’ Saifu-lHukamu, ‘sword of 
physicians.’ 

* Khabushan is near Mashhad. 3 ‘ Sou of the master.’ 

* U£aJl uu« giving the date a.h. 1970 (a.d. 1562—63). 

6 The Urdu poet Sandn has some verses much resembling these in u satire 
n a physician named Ghau.«. 
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I should be no Musalman were 1 to call such a one a 
Musalman. 

Hold, $hafi‘u-’d-din Muhammad, cease yotir eternal mum¬ 
bling of words, 

That mumbling which I have likened to the chewing of a 
cud by a man. 

Faridun, 1 in my anger against you, your shameless face 
164 Have I likened to an anvil, not for its smoothness, but for 
its hardness/' 

Mir Faridun replied with the following couplet 
“ Philosopher’s tears are the boast of the ass of the angel of 
Death, 

Of him whom I have called the doorkeeper of the house of 
misfortune." 

When Mir Mu‘izzu-1-Mulk 2 3 left the army and entered 
upon a life of religious retirement at Dihli Saifu-l-Muluk 
wrote of him : 

“ The king of the ascetics, Mu‘izzu-1-Mulk, is displeased with 
me. 

Why, when have I, his slave, ever said that he repented of 
his ascetic life P ” 

III. JJakIm ZanbIl. 8 

He was distinguished for his learning, and had a place among 
those who were admitted to the emperor’s company. 

l Possibly Mlrzl Faridun, son of Muhammad Qnli Khan Barlis. See 
Ain-i-Ahbari , i, 478. The text and both M88. have, however, * Mir/ 

* For an aooount of Mu‘izsu-l-Molk, a Musawi Sayyid of Mashhad, and a 
sealons §hi‘ah, on which account Badioni hated him, see Atn-i-Akbari, i, 
381. His * retirement ’ probably took place in 1565, when he fell into dis- 
grace and was debarred, for a time, from appearing at court owiog to his 
conduct iu the expedition against the Khin-i-Zamin and Bahidnr Khan. 
See vol. ii, text, p. 83. Ma‘izzu-1-Mulk was ultimately drowned by Akbar’s 
order, as a punishment for rebelling* This happened in 1579. See vol. ii, 
text, pp. 276, 277. 

3 See Ahui-Ahbari. i, 442, 5*2, In the latter passage he is called 4 Hakim 
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IV. IJaKIM ‘AlNU-L-MULK OF gglRAZ. 1 

He bore the nom-de-plume of Dava’i,* and held a very high 
rank among the learned, besides being of a most noble disposi¬ 
tion. He died in the city of Handiya, as has been related. 8 
The following verses were written by him when I was escorting 
him to the gate of the garden of the late Kh’aja Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad in the suburbs of Lahdr. He wrote them and gave them 
to me as a keepsake as he bade me farewell, just before he set 
out* from Lahdr for the Dakan, on his mission to Raja ‘All 
Khan of Burhanpfir. 6 That was the last time I saw him. 

Verses. 

“ So full am I of love that the world will not contain me, 

All places are full of my love, and no place will contain 
me. 

If I care for naught but love it is no wonder, 

Regard it rather as an example of my chastity, for wine 
does not content me. 

Zanbil Beg ! He was a commander of nine hundred. Zanbil means ‘ a 
basket.’ In the text lie is called * Hakim Zinal Shiraz <■* I have corrected 
the meaningless name and have omitted * Sfcirizi ’ which occurs in neither 
MS., and is an error, for Zanbil was the brother of Mirzi, Muhammad T&bib, 
of Sabzav&r. 

1 He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician, Muliaqqiq-i.Davvani. In 1564 
he was sent as an envoy to Cingiz Khin of Gujarat. In 1575 he was sent as 
an ambassador to 'All *Adil g£ah I of Bijapiir and returned to court in 1577, 
when he was made faujdar of Sambh&l. In 1581 he defeated ’Arab 
Bahadnr and other rebels of Bengal and was then made §udr of Bengal. In 
1585 he was made divan of Agra. He was theu sent to the Dakan and 
received Handiya in jdgir. • Aziz Kuka cancelled his jigtr and he returned 
to court withoat leave. He was at first refused an audience but was subse¬ 
quently reinstated and retarned to the Dakan. See Ain-i-Akbart , i, 480, and 
Badaoni, vol. ii, text, passim. 

* Vide infra , Ch. IV, No. XLIX. 

8 On Sep. 2,1595. See vol. ii, text, 403. ' * In 1593 or 1594. 

8 Eleventh king of Khlndesh. of the Paruqi,dynasty, reigned 1576—1596. 
lee Historic Landmarks of the Deccan , by Major T. W. Haig, p. 235 et passim . 

30 
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165 Why do you ask me of that which I myself do not know. 

Verily I am the mystery of unity, though even that 
mystery cannot contain me.” 

Other verses hy ‘ Ainu-WMulk . 

“ No desert place has been seen without a sign of some 
habitation. 

But against the incurable pain of love no plans avail. 

I became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when I 
looked intently 

(I saw) that there was nothing in the game-straps but a 
pure soul.” 

V. HakTm Masihu-l-Mulk, op ShIrAz. 1 

He had been brought up by the physician Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu* 
’llah, the son of Sharafu-d-din Hasan. He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindustan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sultan Murad 8 to Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Malwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 


VI. Hakim-j-MisrI . 8 

He was well skilled both in the theory and the practice of 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He had some 
accpiaintance with the profane sciences, such as exorcism, etymo¬ 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals. He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaikh Faizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail. What indeed could he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all are helpless and 
dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 

1 See Ain.i*Akbari, i, 543. 

8 The second of AkburB sons who survived childhood. He was appointed 
governor of Gnjarat in 1593. 

1 He was a commander of four hundred. See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 491. 
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The hakim sometimes wrote droll verses in Persian, an example 
of which is the following couplet which he wrote on IQj’aja 166 
Shamsu-d-din of Khawaf, 1 the DivUn. 

Couplet. 

“ What overbearing conduct is this of Kh‘aja Shamsu-d- 
din’s ? 

He intrudes, God forbid it, 2 upon the domain of medicine ! ’* 

One day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
difld , in bloom, he uttered the following hemistich 

“ The locks leap up like flame from the head of the difla." 

When the emperor built a dais in the courtyard of the masjid 
at Lahor and issued an order to the effect that anybody who 
.vished to do so might recite their prayers there in his presence, 
Hakim-i-Misri wrote the following verses 

“ Our king has founded a masjid 
0 ye faithful, good fortune may it bring ! 

It is good policy also in this masjid 
To recite and reckon up our prayers.” 

He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and for this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi¬ 
cal treatises on medicine. He died in Burhanpur in Khandesh 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city. 8 

• See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 445, 

2 I follow here the reading of the MSS. viz which I take to be 

contraction of till IAU ('God forbid’). The text hus of which I 
cannot make sense in this connection. The true reading may be 

(‘ his foot’), in which case the translation of the hemistich would be, ' His 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medicine.’ 

3 This history whs completed in a.h. 1004 (a.d. 1596} so that according to 
Badaoni Hakim Mi$ri died before that date, but Abii-UFa/1 in the Aklar- 
ndma mentions his death in A.H. 1009 (a.d, 1600-01) and says that lie saw 
his friend on his death-bed. There is no means of reconciling this dis¬ 
crepancy or of deciding the question. The Tabaqat praises him for hie 
practical kuowlcdge of mediciue aud his good disposition, but his death is 
not mentioned there. 
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VII. HakTm ‘AlT . 1 * 3 

He is sister’s son to Hakimn-l-Mulk and was the pupil of his 
uncle and of Shah Fathu-’llah of Shiraz, in medicine, and studied 
traditional learning under Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-N&bi. Notwith¬ 
standing his great learning in the holy law and in Sunni theo¬ 
logy, his malignancy in adhering to the Zaidl * sect and his 
obstinacy in the ShVah heresy, in which matters he resembles the 
other physicians of the nge, are as great as ever they were. 8 His 
excellence in acqnired knowledge, nnd especially in the science of 
medicine, is extreme, and he is passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, hut as he is but a youth, self-opinion* 
167 ated add of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 
patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily has a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fatlju-’llah of §hiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage, 4 * * * thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

“ To drink with him is death to the senses.” 

I He oame poor and destitute from Gilan to India, but became in course 
of time a personal attendant on Akbar. In a.h. 988 (a.d 1680) he was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil §hah I of Hijapiir and was well received, but 
before he could be sent back with presents for his master ‘All ‘Adil §hnh was 
slain by a ennnoh. In 1693 Hakim ‘All constructed a wonderful reservoir 
(Jl aw?) at Agra, and in the following year was a commander of 700 and had 
the title of Jalinusu-z-Zamnn (‘ the Galen of the Age ’). He treated Akbar 
immediately before his death. Akbar hnd dysentery, or acute diarrhoea, 
which ‘Ali checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
ensued, and ‘All then administered an aperient, whioh brought back the 
diarrhoea,of whioh Akbar died. In 1609 Jahingir visited ‘All’s reservoir and 
made him a commander of two thousand. 'Ali died on April 10 of that year. 

* The followers of Zaid bin ‘Ali, who oansed a dissension among the 

by refusing to curse the first two JQ^alifahs. 

3 Jahangir ( Tuzuk . p. 74) says of Hakim ‘Ali that be was without equal as 

a physician, was an excellent Arabio scholar, and had written a commentary 

on the Qanun t but that he had more application than brains, that his looks 

were better than his morals, and his behaviour better than bis heart, for 

that he was, on the whole, a bad and unprincipled man. 

♦ Badioni has, perhaps, let his prejudice against the £ju‘ah hakim run 
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VIII. HakIm AbO-l-Fat? of Gilan , 1 

He obtained favour in the emperor’s service to such a degree 
that he was admitted to his intimate companionship and acquired 
such influence over him as to render himself an object of envy 
to all who concerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was 
highly distinguished for his acumen and quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion, and for his proficiency in all worldly accomplishments, 
prose and poetry. He was no less a byword for his infidelity 
and all other reprehensible qualities. 8 1 heard, when the hakim 
first arrived at Court, that he used to say, “ The only things 
worth considering^are &busrav and these twelve cooplets.” He 
always spoke of Anwari as “ Auwariak the flatterer,” and likened 
him to Mir Badanjan, who was the buffoon of his time Of 

away with him here According to another account Fat^u-Mlah, who 
thought that he understood medicine better than Hakim ‘All did, ate the 
pottage against his doctor’s advice, and presently died. 

I Masibu-d-din Abu l-Fatlj, son of Maulana ‘Abda-r-Ruzzaq, Qadr of Gilan, 
and brother of IJakim $umam and Hakim Nuru-d-din. He and his brothers 
arrived in India in 1576 (vol. ii, text, 211) and were well received. Four 
years later Abu-l-Fath was made $adr and Amin, of Bengal^ He was 
captured by the rebels, but escaped and returned to court. In 1686 Abu-1- 
Fatb was sent to help RIja Bir Bar against the Yusufz'iis in Sawid and 
Bajaur, but was reprimanded on bis return, as the disastrous result of the 
campaign was rightly attributed to bis and the Rija’s insubordination 
agailist Zain Khin Kuka. In 1688-89 he went with Akbar to Kashmir 
and thenoe to ZAbulistan, but on the march he fell sick and died, and waB 
buried at Hasan Abdil. 

4 See vol. ii, text, p. 211. Badaoni says, ‘ The eldest brother (Hakim 
Abu-1-Fatl?) by means of his winning address soon obtained great influence 
with the emperor, and fluttered him openly, complying with him iq nil 
questions of religion nnd the faith, and even going in advance of him, so 
that be was soon admitted as an intimate companion of bis majesty. Soon 
after there came to coart from Persia Mulla Muhammad-i-Yazdl, who was 
nicknamed Yuzidi, and joined them, and poured unlimited abuse on the 
companions of the prophet, relating strange stories of them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi'ah. He was soon left behind by the bastard Bir 
Bar, ghaikh Abu-1-Fa?l, and #akim Abu-l-Fath, who turned the emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
the miracle! of the prophets and the saints, and the whole law.” 
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Kljaqaiii lie used to say, “ if he were now living he would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleepiness, and when he 
went hence to Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl’s house he also would box his 
ears, and between us we should improve his poetry. 

IX. HakIm Hasan ok GIlAn . 1 2 

He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but he had not 
learning in proportion, though lie possessed excellent qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 

X. Hakim HlmAm . 8 

He was the younger brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fal]?, and his dis¬ 
position was better than his brother’s. Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally e\il. 
Hakim Hasan, Shaikh Faizi, Kamala the $adr, and Hakim 
Humam 3 all died one after the other within the .space of a 
month, and all the wealth which they had amassed disappeared 
in a moment, vanishing as completely as though it had been sunk 
in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of Qarun 4 * and Shaddad 6 

1 In the Lakhnnu edition of tho Tabaqat he is wrongly called ' Hakim 
liuttuin of Gilan,’ and is described as a man of praiseworthy morals. 

2 He was the younger brother of Hakim Abu-l. Fath and came to India with 
him. His real name was Humuyun, but when he came to court he discreetly 
called himself Humuyun Quli (‘slave of Hnmuyun ’). Akbar gave him the 
name of Hnmnrn, which moans ‘hero’ or ‘magnanimous priucc.’ (Mr. 
Blochmanu in the Aln-i^Akbavi, i, 474, note 2, has apparently mistaken it for 
Hummdm *a bath’ or Nammam ‘a slanderer’). He held the oflice of 
Bakiiwal Beg and, though only a commander of 600, was a persoual friend 
of Akbar and had great influence at court. In the 31st year he was sent 
with Sudr-i*Ja/i«n (q. v.) as an envoy to Turiu, and returned to India about 
a month after his brother’s death. Ho died November 9, 1695. 

3 See vol. ii, text, pp. 205, 206. ♦ The Korah of the Scriptures. 

5 ^aaflld the son of-Ad, Kin& of Yaman. Sec Qur’ia lxxxix, 5, and 

vol. i, trans. Hanking, p. 261 and note 6. 
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which they are enabled to amass, they depart hence often without 
bo much as a shroud, and bearing on their broken necks the 
affliction of their malignity, the load of eternal disappointment 
and everlasting ignominy—And this, too, is the saying of ‘Isa 
(on whom be peace !), which he spoke to the world, likening it in 
parable to ari old woman, “ Woe to thy living husbands, they 
believe not on the fate of thy husbands who are no more ! ” 

“ Surrender thy soul to the Beloved, else shall death 
snatch it from thee !” 

“Judge thou for thyself, my soul, which of the two is 
the better.” 

The hakim died in Labor, and his body was carried thence to 
the camping ground of Hasan Abdal and interred beside that of 
his brother. 

XI. Hakim Ahmah, of Tatta . 1 

He was a good theologian who was impelled by his own shame¬ 
less assurance to pose as a physician. His learning was exten¬ 
sive, and he had travelled throughout Arabia and Persia. He 
was a cheerful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind, a prey to 
vain desires, and a pretender to honours to which he had no 
claim. I constantly admonished him. reminding him that he had 
no right to the rank of a Sayyiri, and that groundless claims of 
this sort met with scant consideration in India. 1 told him if lie 
had any regard 2 3 for the faith, to profess himself a true Mnsal- 169 
man, for that in these latter days nothing remained of the true 
faith but its name. But my admonitions availed nothing, and he 
met with the just reward of his deeds. I saw him after lie 
had received his death-wound from Mirza Fulad,* and 1 swear 

1 Hakim Ahmad was a bigoted ShVah who used to corse and revile the 
companions of Muhammad and all Sunnis, including his own ancestors, who 
had been Sunnis. See vol. ii, text, 317. 

2 ^4 0 . The word C.jC) is carelessly omitted from the text, though 

both manscripts have it. 

3 See vol. ii, text, 319, 364. Mirza Fulad Beg Bavlaa enticed Ahmad from 
his house at midnight on the pretext that the emperor had sent for him. and 
murdered him in the street, in Lahor, ‘ on account of his bigotry in the 



by God, the God of whose Godhead there is uo doubt, that 
the face appeared to others, as well as to me, exactly like 

the head of a hog, and the words “ the hellish hog ” 1 were found 
to give the date of his death. Shaikh FaizI found another chrono¬ 
gram in’the words, “ on the twenty-fifth of the month of #a/ar.” * 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 
slightly altered from the IJadiqah , 8 which is applicable equally to 
the slayer and the slain. 

“ And we adhered to the certain presumptions.” 

Another person found a chronogram in the words, “ Hail, 
dagger of Ffilad! ” 4 


faith, and other annoyances which Ful&d had experienced at his 
hands.* This occurred in January, 1588. Ahmad's abuse of the orthodox 
phalifaha is given as the oanse of Fulad’s act, but from the earlier passage it 
is dear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover, when- Fulad 
was asked by Hakim Abu*l Fnth, at the instance of Akbar, whether it was 
religious zeal whi?h had prompted the deed he replied, ( Had it been only 
religions sea) I should have attacked a greater than A^mad/ Although the 
ladies of the {raram, who admired Fulad’s courage, interceded for him, he 
was exeouted by being bound to the foot of an elephant. Afcmad lingered 
for three or four days and then * went to his own place.* Badaoni says that 
he saw ‘the dog* in his death ngouy, and noticed the change in his face. 
This, whioh is culled ma*4§, is said by Sitnnh to happen frequently to 
because they revile the companions of the prophet. Compare the 
account of Fai?i’* death-bed, infra, Ch. IV, No. CVII. After Ahmad’s burial 
Faifi and Abu-1-Fa?l had a guard set over his tomb, but when the court left 
Labor for Kashmir ‘ the people of L&hor one night exhnined his impure 
corpse and burnt it.* 

1 LSj** g ivin g the date 996 (a.d. 1688). 

*There is something wrong with this chrono¬ 
gram. It gives the date 1168. 

3 Probably the HadtqatU’l-Haqiqat wa SharTatu-t-Thriqah, otherwise 
known as the Fabhrin&ma by Sana*!. See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 35 note 1, 
57 note 1. I cannot, however, find a chronogram in the oonplet. One 
hemistich gives 1049, and the other 1182. 

* Or * Hail, dagger of steel! * ( ) fund means * steel.’ 

The chronogram gives the oorreot date, 996 (a.d. 1588). 
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XII. $ak!m Lojfu-’llah, ok GIlan . 1 

He was well known as a clever practitioner, and his learning 
was very great. 

XIII. IJakIm Muzaffar, of ArdastIn . 8 

When a young man he was physician to Shah JahmaBb.* He 
came to India and was here highly regarded. He is a young man 
of great piety, and lives cleanly. When he attends the sick his 
very footstep seems to bring them good lnck. Although he has 
not mnch learning, his practical experience is very great. 

XIV. HakTm Fathu-’llAh, of GIlAn . 4 

He has read very many works on medicine, and his knowledge 
of astronomy also is great. He has written a Persian commen¬ 
tary on the QdnUn . He has now gone to Kabul to treat Qilij 
Khan. 

XY. Shaikh BIna.*’ 

He is the son of Shaikh Hasan, the quack doctor of Sirhind. 

His skill in surgery is great, and in the treatment of elephants he 170 

l Brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fatlj and Ijtokim Homim. He was a commander* 
of two hundred. See Ain-i-ATcbari, i, 518. 

A Ardaatan is a town lying between Kishan and Yazd. In the jTataqit 
this physician is called IJakim Jalalu-d-din Mugaffar. Under Akbar he 
was a commander of two hundred, bnt Jahangir in 1606 gave him the rank 
of a commander of 3,000, with 1,000 horse (Tazuk, 37). Jahangir heard of 
his death on Sep. 14,1607. In the TAtvk (p. 59), where he calls him Jala la. 
d-din Muzaffar Ardastaui, he says that hi* practice wag greater than hit 
learning. He praises him very highly. 

3 Who, according to Jahangir, wrote a verse on Mns?affar: ‘He is a 
pleasing physician, come, let us all fall nick/ 

A In the first year of Jahangir’** reign Fathu-’Iluh had the rank of 
commander of 1,0U0, with 300 horse (Tazuk, p, 34). According to the 
Pdd^afmdma, i, 6, 350, he returned to his native country, where he died. 
There is no authority for Blochmann’n statement (Ain, j, 542) that he 
committed suicide. His grandson, of the snme name, was a physician at the 
court of jfeihjahaa. 

* See Am*i*AAlari, i, 543. Shaikh Bins had a son, Shaikh Ijfasan or IJasau, 
who, under Jahangir, attained great honours. Hasan apparently received 
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is ono of flip wonders of the age. Latterly, he has become the 
prey of mischievous hallucinations, 

There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal- 
mans 1 and accursed Hindnb, 2 from writing of whom my heart 
revolts. 

the title of Muqarrab Khan from Akbar, or from Jahangir in Akbar’R reign 
(Tftzuk , p. 12). He rose to bo a commander oi' 5,000, and was successively 
governor of Gujarat, Bihar, and Agra. He was pensioned off at the 
beginning of Shahjahan’s reign, and died at the ago of ninety. In the 4lst 
year of Akbar’s reign Shaikh Binn and his son succeeded in curing a hud 
wound which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-light. 

1 In the .h it -i* Akbar r, i, 542—544, eleven Muhammadan physicians be¬ 
sides those mentioned by Badaoni are mentioned. Shaiyi Ahmad, of Thatha, 
is not there mentioned. The Tabaqdt mentions all those described here and 
five others. 

2 In the Atn-i'Akbar/ (i, 544) four Hindu physicians are mentioned, and 
in the Tabaqdt six 



CHAPTER IV. 


An Account of the Poets of the Reiyn of the Emperor Akhur. 

A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
is given in the Nafaisti-l-Maflsir, well known as the Tazkirfth of 
Mir ‘Ala u-d-daulah, 1 which is the source from which the mate¬ 
rials for this brief account are extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed divans. 1 have written of those with whom 1 was 
acquainted, whom I have even seen, whether near or from afar, or 
who have acquired fame. 

J. (iiiA/.Ar.T ok Mashhad . 8 

When his life was attempted in ‘Iraq on account of his infidelity 
and intemperance, he fled thence to the Dakan. and afterwards 
came to Hindustan. The Kliau-i-Zamati sent him oue thousand 
rupees for his expenses, and wrote from Jautipur a witty epigram> 
which contained an enigma in the poet’s name. 

•‘O Ghazali, I adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf s 
That thou come to the slaves of the peerless one! 4 
Siuce thou art without honour in that country 8 
Take thy head,* and come out of it.” 

t Mil ‘Ala’u-d-daulah wan the brother of Mir Abdu-l-Lupf of C^azvin, ace 
above, e. II, No. XX. Hia tazkiruh, here referred to, I have never aeeu. uud do 
not know where a copy of it is to be found. Mir ‘Aifc’u-d-daulab wrote under 
tiie poetical name of Kami, see No. GXIV. 

2 The Atasiikada-yi-Azart says that he wrote sixteen books, and that he 
tied from Persia daring the reign of $hah Tnhmasp. The Mir'&titJ-'Alam 
mentions two books written by him, the Asrar-i-Maktmn, and the Rushhatud- 
Huynt, to which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the Mir 1 aln-i-Ka' intil, 

x ‘Ali, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, the fourth Khai/ftih. Qbaiuli 
was a hence the force of the appeal. 

4 l believe that this refers to Akbar, but it may refer to God. It is not 
unlikely that the ambiguity is intentional. 

b The Dakan. 

* 1 have translated, this phrase literally aj it contains the enigma. It 
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Be was for some time with the Kban-i-Zaman and afterwards 1 
entered the emperor’s service and received the title of Maliku-th - 
QtfSard* Be compiled several dMns and a book of matnavis. 
It is said that he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand 
couplets. 8 Although his compositions do not rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries. He had gmt facility of ex¬ 
pression .in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in Afcmadabid on Friday, Rajab 27, a.h. 980 (Dec. 3, a.d. 1572), 4 
171 and his majesty ordered that he should be buried in Sarkhej, 6 
the resting-place of many of the great saints and famous kings of 
old. Qasim Ars&lan* wrote this chronogram for the date,of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasim fi&hiJ- 

“ Last night gftaid/f, that accursed dog, 

Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Ktihi wrote the date of his death 
‘ A base infidel departed from this world.’ ” 8 

mesne Hake your own way/ just as we say, of a horse, ‘give him his head. 
The * head ’ or first letter of Ghazill is £, which stands for 1000. Thus the 
expression also means here, ‘ Take a thousand (rupees).’ 

l According to the JaJbaqat Ghazali remained in the service of the Khin-i- 
Zaman until the latter was killed (June, 1567), and then entered the 
emperor's service. 

1 ‘ King of poets,’ or, 4B we say, ‘ poet laureate.’ Faizi was his successor 
in the title. 

i Aocordiug to the I'abaqU- nearly 100,000. The Mir'dtu-WAlam agrees 
with Badoini, The Ata&kada-yi'Aiar estimates his couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft Iqlim estimates them at 70,000. 

* Faifi has a very neat chronogram, ii* (‘ the year 980 ’), 

the numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

* See Atn-i-Akbari, ii, 241. Bulkin Abroad (1411—1442), after whom 
A^mad&bid is named, and many other princes are bnried here. A variant is 
‘ S&rkhec.’ 

* Vide infra , No. IV. 

1 See the next notice. 

I jJUj! giving the date 980, 
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Another chronogram— 

“ GhuzftJi was a treasure-house of hidden meaning, 

His resting-place is the pure earth of Sarkhej. 

The date of his death, with the difference of one year only, 
Is given by the words, ‘Ahimadabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.’" 1 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which I have 
not been able to discover in any divan written by him:— 

“We heard a noise and opened our eyes from the sleep of 
nothingness. 

We saw that the night of strife had not passed away, and fell 
asleep again.” 2 


Couplets bij Qhuzali. 

“If in the Ka'hah thy heart wanders towards any, besides 
(the Lord of the Kabbah). 

The worship is all wickedness, and the Ka'hfik is to thee no 
more than an idol-temple. 

But if thy heart is fixed on God. even though thou dwell in 
the wineshop, 

Drink wine fearlessly, thine end can be nought but good.” 


“ We fear not death, but this is our misfortune 
That we must reraaiu disappointed of regarding the lovely 
ones of this world.” 


“Those who are at rest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword. 

The sword of Death has had no opportunity here.” 

i This chronogram is entirely wrong Both the text and the MSS. hare 
‘ Sarganj ’ for * Sarkhej,’ and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021. If the correct name of the place, Sarkhej, bs 
substituted we get the date 986—still six years wrong. 

* A description of life. 


172 
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“ We are within the compass of a revolving lantern 1 ; a whole 
world remains in astonishment therein, 

Man whirls madly therein like the figures on the lantern.” 

“ The zealot*s cloak is stretched over his bent form like the 
string on a bow, 

But the debauchees fear not the arrows of his prayers.” 

A Quatrain. 

“My mind is an ocean which contains a gem, 

My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 

The clarion of my pen has the sound of the last trump, 

I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 

He has introduced into one qastdah all the numerals from one 
to a hundred. This is its opening couplet— 

“ By one word from thy two ruby lips Masfh 2 obtained three 
favours; 

Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life.” 

“ We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 
jar, 

We have a power of intoxication in which the whole world 
is lost.” 

II. Qasiim-KahI. 8 

He was Miyan Kahi of Kabul. Although his verses are crude 
17J and his ideas all stolen from others, yet they are written in a con- 

1 A lantern which revolves by the smoke of the candle within, and has on 
the sides of it figures of men and animals. 

* The Messiah. 

3 Kihi (‘ atraw-like ’) iB thus described in the Ain (i, 566). ' He is known as 
^Miyin Kaln. He knew something of the ordinary sciences, and lived quiet 
and content. He rarely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
his generous disposition a few low men gathered around him, for which 
reason well-meaning people who did not know his circumstances often up¬ 
braided him. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of his majesty, he counted himself among the disciples, and often 
foretold future events.’ In the Tabaqat it is said that he had rnauy ac* 
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Tiected style, and in this respect K&hi had no equal. He was well 
versed in astronomy, rhetoric, and the mysticism of the Sufis, and 
wrote, a treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the Sfifi?* the art of composing 
eniermas, history, elocution, aud venous other arts. Although he 
had had the advantages of associating with the shaikhs of former 
days, among them that lord of his age Maulavi Jami, (may his 
tomb be hallowed!) and others, yet all his life was spent in heresy 
and infidelity. But notwithstanding these ill qualities his liber¬ 
ality, generosity, open-handedness and bounty were extreme, and 
he was always surrounded by a crowd of qalandars , lewd fellows, 
and courtezans, and associated unrestrainedly with dogs. It 
would seem that such conduct is the invariable attribute of one 
bearing the title of Malihu-^-Shtfarti, 1 as has been said in the 
verses— 

Hearken to this advice from Saifi, 

That it may suffice thee all thy life, 

On good poetry and a handsome boy. 

Pin thy faith, no matter whose they be.” 

I have no concern with his religion, hut I reproduce the follow¬ 
ing selections from his verses:— 

complishments and was specially distinguished in the art of music, that he 
lived a free and nnconvenfcional life, and attained the age of 120. Miyan 
Kil is the name of the hillB between Samarqand and Bnkharii. Accordiug 
to the Atashkada-yi»Azari he was born in Turkistan and brought up in Kabul. 
One of hiB ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of 
that conqueror, and settled at last in Turkistan, Kahi was well received by 
Humiyun. According to the Haft Iqfhn Kahi'sjname was Sayyid Najmn-d- 
din Muhammad, his kunyah being Abu-l-Qiisim. When fifteen years old he 
visited Jami (died 1493-94) and afterwards Hashimi of Kirman. He was a 
pugilist and a runner, and lived a free life, following no creed or doctrine. 
He lived long at Banaras, and afterwards at Agra, where he died May 17, 
1580. See also vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 584, notes 1 and 3, and p. 601. 

1 I have translated literally, although the passage makes it appear that 
Kahi held the title of Maliku-sh-Shn'ara, which he never bore. Badiiom is 
running atilt at Faizi, who was very fond of dogs, and means to say that 
Kahi was a regular MaWtH-th'Shii'ani in his rnndnct. 
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Couplets, 

“Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 

It may be that in time thou wilt snew us some kindness. 

0 ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yusuf’s 
cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou becamest young like 
Zulaikha. 

Kdhi , thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasaunce 
of Kabul, 

No crow or kite art thou that thou shouldst come to Hindu¬ 
stan.” 

174 “ Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 

of a spider’s web, 

It is for this reason that the corner of a rain is my dwell- 

• _ it 

mg. 

He set the two odes of which the opening couplets are given 
below to sweet music, so that they have become known through¬ 
out the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 

Opening Couplet of the First Ode. 

“ The bird which began to flap his wings on the forehead of 
Majnun 

Inflamed in hiB brain the fire of his grief for Laila.” 

Opening Couplet of the Second Ode. 

“ When the mirror is filled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one’s face, 

The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale.” 

The following is an enigma 1 on the name of God 

1 I have not :i= »*>mpted to solve either this emigma or the next. The 
verses rim, in the original — 

*) y — j| * s(ff tjOiS xi 

|*f * pf 4-f) • j -* 
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“ Nobody has full knowledge of His essence, 

From eternity without beginning has He been, He is limit¬ 
less.” 

And the following is another enigma on the name of the 
prophet : — 

“ Since I journeyed along me road of the holy law, 

My path has been divided from that of Muhammad the pro¬ 
phet.” 

He was the author of a well-known divan and has also written 
a masnavi which he has entitled Gui Afshiln, a reply 1 to tlie 
B'ustUn of Sa'di, corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme. Its 
owning couplet is — 

“ To the world’s Creator be praises from the soul, 

To the soul’s Creator a hundred worlds of praise.” * 

The following is anotner couplet by him— 

“ My cruel darling has killed thousands with her coquetries, 
My spoilt darling still continues her coquetries” 


“ The rain of misfortune has broken on my grief-stricken body, 
What misfortune is there that the heavens have not rained 
on my head ?” 


‘ No narcissus blooms in the place of my pilgrimage, 

My eyes are whitened with watching for thee.” 

The following couplet was written by him on a Hindu youth, a 

Jdgi :— 

I w |^.. A poem written in imitation of another, and intended to compete 
with the original. 

* This couplet runs as follows :— 

8ft‘dl’s Bust&n begins—* 

cii/f f ^ ,-*Ui 

32 
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“ Thy flame-coloured face shines above the ashes on thy body 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy head-cloth has been reduced to ashes 
by thy resplendent fac r ** 

175 But the idea developed in this couplet very much resembles 
that which is the motive of the following couplet bv Mulla Vasfi* 
of Kabul:— 

“ It is not the burning fever of separation from thee whicl 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 
ardent fever which possesses me, sick with my longing for 
thee.” 

When Mulla Qasim was told that most of his poetioal ideas 
were stolen fi’om others, he used to reply, “ I have never asked you 
tq believe that my poems were wholly my own. If they please you 
not* take a pen-knife, and erase them from the copieB of my divan." 
He has an excellent qasidah on the astrolabe, whibh runs on into 
an encomium on the late emperor, Humayun. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When KJ’ftja Mu‘azzam 
Khan, 8 notwithstanding his lameness, came to visit Mulla Qasim- 
i -Kahi in his sickness, the Mulla composed the following extem¬ 
pore ode on the event, setting it to music at the same time:— 

“Thou did’st halt in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, 

May thy foot never pain thee more, my graceful cypress! 

Hovvmuchsoever I recounted, in the ( night of separation, the 
joys of thy presence, 

The tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 

One day the Mulla was walking in the emperor's garden, on the 
far side of the Jumna, when the poet Subuhi 4 met him, and as 

1 Scil, the urIics of cow-dun?, {bhnbhitt) with which Hindu ascetic* 

besmear themselves. 

a See below, No CLX1I. 

8 The brother of Akbar’s mother. 

* Vide infra, No. LXXJ. 
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goon as he saw him said, “Sir, have you heard that a man who 
accepted Islam late in life 1 * * has died in * Iraq ? ” The Mullo 
replied, “ May you be spared !” % 

When the imperial army marched to Gujarat Mulla Qhatali 
accompanied it in the early stages of the journey, it so hap¬ 
pened that a false report of the death of Mulla Qasim-i KGhi was 
spread abroad, and when Ghuzftti heard it, lie composed the 
following chronogram, which is, although far-fetched, and based 
on a false rumour, not without elegance 

“ The wretched Kahi left the world. 

Should you wish to know the date of his death, 

Know that since he could not help but go he was constrained, 176 
And ‘ Qasim-i-ifnZu went from the world.’ ’’ * 

But before this lying tale became a fact Mulla Qasim-i- KrI/ii 
was enabled to take his revenge by composing a chronogram on 
the death of Ghaz&li , and a second one also, as full retribution. 
These have already been cited . 4 But, 

“What can a liar tell, but a lie?” 

Although the followir * couplet is true, 

“ Ghave seen poets, within my experience, 

Without followers, without offspring, and \vithout any suc¬ 
cessful kjue of their labours,” 

and all the poets of the present age together, both small and great, 
are, witli the exception of three or four aged men, adherents of 
the Jaurati and Haida. c h sects, yet these two whom I have just 
mentioned were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and left the 
heritage of their baseness to their followers and dependants, 
dividing it among them in due proportion to the natural fitness 

1 1 think this is the meaning of the phrase, but cam , 

b sure. 

4 i e., ‘ to accept Islam * 

5 > giving the date 984 (ad. 1576-77). 

4 See above, p. 240, note 8. 

4 The Haidarh are the followers of Qutbn-d-din ‘All, founder of a myetic 
sect. I have no information regarding the Jauratis. 
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and ability of each one to avail himself of it, and with due regain 
to the claims which each had acquired by former companionship 
with them. 

When I regard this vile gang I am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old 1 2 * * * * * (may God protect us from them!) may perhaps 
have resembled them. God forbid that it should have been so! 
Yet the experience of ages tells us that worldly people in each 
particular period follow closely in one another’s footsteps and 
that there are no radical differences of disposition among them. 

III. Hh’a.ia Husain of Marv . 8 

He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Eternal God, Shaikh Rukuu-d-din ‘Ala’u-d- 
daulah of Samanan (may God sanctify his tomb!). In those 
branches of knowledge which exercise the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Maulana ‘Isamu-d-din and Mulla Hanafi, and 
in the study of the holy law he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and traditionists Shaikhn-bnu-Hajar-i-Sini 

1 Badloni in possibly referring to tlmse poets who wrote against Muham¬ 
mad. See Qur’an, c. xxvi. 

2 Kb’ija Husain is thus described in the Ain (i, 574). ‘ He possessed 
many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a high price. He lived 
at the court of Humayun. and was also during this reign highly favoured.’ 
In the Tabaqnt he is thus described, * He is by origin the son of a vazir. 
He has acquired learning, and was distinguished above his fellows by a 
high degree of intelligence and the sharpness of his understanding. He 
was for years in the service of the emperor Humayun and was one of 
his intimates, and a member of his heavenly assembly/ 8ee vol. ii, text, pp. 

120, 132. Kh’aja Husain composed a qnnidah on the birth of Sultan Salim 
(Jahingir) containing chronograms for the accession of Akbar and the 
birth of Salim. Badaoni says that the first hemistich of each couplet is a 
chronogram for the former event, and the second hemistich of each couplet 

a chronogram for the latter, but this is not so. He also composed a qit'ah 
of seven couplets on the birth of Salim and Murad, the first hemistich of 

each couplet of which purports to be aohronogram fbr Salim’s birth, and the 

second hemistich of each couplet a chronogram for Murid’s. There are, 
however, some errors in the chronograms. For the qaftdah he received two 

lakhs of tankas and it was, perhaps, this reward to which Abu-l-Fagl referred 

when ha Said that tfusain sold his enoomiums at a high price. 
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(may God have mercy on him!;. His facility in verse, his eltv 
gance in literary style, liis rhetorical flourishes, his fine delivery, 177 
his polish and copiousness of diction, and his wit, were unrivalled. 

Ho composed a divfiu, and his poetry, though not in the first 
rank, is of respectable quality. The following couplets are by 
him:— 

“ 0, thou in whoso absence the tears drop from my eye¬ 
lashes, 

While the thought of sleep 1 is banished from my eyes! 

Thou didst display thyself to me in such wise as thou wert 
not, 

Alas! that thou wert not such as thou didst seem.” 

It seems likely that this couplet is an imitation of the following 
quatrain:— 

“We say that maybe we are of the faithful,—but- we are 
not. 

And that we are of the truthful and sincere,—but we are 
not, 

We are adorned outwardly, but inwardly we are otherwise, 

Alas ! that we are not what we seem to be ! ” 

The following couplets are also by Marvi :— 

“With me thy brow is wrinkled like the rosebud, 

With others thy lips open in smiles, like the pistachio.” 


“I wish that the love which 1 bear to thee, 

Should be known to me, and to thee, and to God.” 

The following couplets in praise of Muhammad are from the 
translation of the Sinyhftaan Batisi , a of which His Majesty ordered 
this poet to make a translation, which was never completed:— 

1 .The text and the MSS. have ideas and sleeps ’) : 

makes better sense. 

2 This book is not mentioned in the Ain-i‘Akbari as one of those trans¬ 
lated by Akbar’s orders; but see tol. ii, text, p. 183. Badaooi waa appa- 
rently ordered to complete the translation. He stys that the book is a 
collection of thirty-two stories concerning Baja Bikram&jit (Vikramlditya) 
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“ The sweet-voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation 1 
Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of ns base 
crows, 

Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, 

Has drawn his pen througli the copies of the Pentateuch 

* and the Gospels, 

To his high court is prophecy entrusted, 

To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle- 
ship.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ 1 am he whose kingdom iR the realm of words 
The money-changer of wisdom is the appraiser of my 
threaded gems. 

The exordium “ Be! ” is but one leaf of my writings ; 

The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of my pen.” 

In the year h. 979 (a.d. 1571-72; he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindustan and to go to his native land, and Shaikh 
Faizi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
words “ may his shadow be extended ! ”* He went to Kahui and 
was received with consideration and honour by Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, but wheu he presented his pishkasji 6 of merchandise, 
goods, valuables, and precious articles from India, he rose from 
his place and took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
even going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirza was 
much displeased at this breach of decorum, and, rising from an 
assembly with which he was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall on the spoil and carry off what they could, 

MAhva Am i-Akbari, ii, 211), and that the book resembles the 
Tiitmami. (‘Tales of a Parrot’). Badaoni called his translation Ndma-yi- 
$h irad-afii. 

1 ^Xif, literally * sending ’ or ‘ apostleship. 

2 alt giving 980, one year in excess. 

3 Complimentary present, 
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so that in the space of an hoar everything disappeared. The 
gh'fija shortly after this died in Kabul. 

IV. Qasim-I'Arsalan . 1 

He wrote poetry under the nom-de-phme of Arsalin on aocount 
of his father’s claim to descent from Arsalan-i-J&zib, one of the 
great nobles of the court of Sultan Mahmud-i-Gbaznavi. His 
native place was Tfis 2 and he grew to manhood in Transoxiana. 

He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all, both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
quality of sociability and social amiability. In the composing 
of chronograms he had no equal. He was the author of a 
divfin, and the following few couplets are of his making:- 

“ I wish to raise my head, al the resurrection, from a spot of 
earth 

On which the foot of a fair one shall be lingering in grace- 179 
ful coquetry.” 


*‘0, thou who hardly givest up but half thy life, what,place 
hast thou 

Where lives are freely given by the hundred for one glance 
from the beloved ? ” 

I remember something very like this latter couplet in an ode 
of the author of which I cannot quite recall the name. It is as 
follows:— 

1 Arsalan is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 103) under the mme of 
Niiru-’llah Qasim Arsalau as one of the renowned calligraphists of the age. 
AbQ-l*Fazl describes him as a poet (op. cif., i, 609) as follows: ‘Qasim 
Arsalan of Mashhad. He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to 
collect wealth and spends it in a genial way/ In the Tabaqat he is thus 
described, ‘ He was a Mashhadi and was brought up iu Transoxiana. He 
passed many years in the service of the emperor. He wrote the NaatiTiq 
script well. He held broad views on religion. He composed ,a divan.' 

* A city of Khurasin, the native town of Firdausi and of his master, 
Hakim Asadi. 
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14 What though I be alone with thee in lovers’ meeting P 
Thy modesty repels me more than a thousand watchers.” 

Another couplet by Qasim-i-Arsalan— 

“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot, 
Without thee how can I keep my regard intent on my book ? ” 


“ As we passed weeping to tne loved one’s dwelling, 

A hundred times in ench step we crossed a river of tears.'' 

He lias written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
of Ajnrir, the holy burial place of the Kb'aja t the pole-star of 
pole-stars, Kh’aja Muluu-d-din-i-Ajmlri-yi-Cishti (may his tomb 
be hallowed!):— 

Lo! The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris, 

The lodging of the chief of the leaders of Cisht. 

What hill is this, that when it raises its head to the empy¬ 
rean, 

Has the ocean of the sky no higher than its midst ? 

The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
From that hill no larger than the eagle’s eye. 1 
Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brilliancy, 
Their sand * is the starry host of heaven. 

Heaven’s eagle 8 winged his flight, 

To seek its summit, but his flight fell short. 

Should but a stone be loosened from that fort, 

It would in its downward course loosen the strongholds of 
heaven from their foundations. 

That darting brilliance which issues from the clouds is not 
lightning, 

It is nought but the sword-like summit of that mountain 
striking the sky. 

I bo great a distance are they below it. 

* The text has sjhj (‘colour’), I follow the MSS., both of which have 
■Ji) (‘»»nd’). 

jm* (‘ the flying eagle ’). The constellation Aqnila. 
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Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder sees 
The sky as a clear pool, and the moon as the fish’s 1 eye. 
The torrents which rush down from that awful stronghold 
would carry away a thousand hills such as Alwand and 
Alburz.* 

When the eagle rises from the vase of the fortress’ walls, 
His shadow falls on the moon and sun. 

Arsalan, behold the loftiness of its mere foundations! 

The sun seeks protection beneath their shadow.” 

The Mulla in the year in which the emperor returned from 
Atak took up his dwelling in Lahfir. He died in the year u. 995 
(a.d. 1587). _ 

I should state here that the three or four poets whose biogra¬ 
phies I have already given have been mentioned first on account 
of the fame which they acquired as poets only, and of the ill-luck 
which they brought with them to the world, as they occurred in 
my mind, and in no particular order. Henceforward for ready 
reference and for the sake of method I shall mention the poets 
in the alphabetical order of their poetical cognomina. 

V. Atashi ok Qandahar . 8 

He came to Hindustan with the Emperor Babur, and was at 
first a vftfji'abnavh} Subsequently, in the service of his late 
Ma jesty also he held several high posts, and died in Labor in the 
year h. 973 (a.d. 1565-66). Some of his verses are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

“ In thine absence my tears by degrees became a sea, 
* behold! 

Come, sit in my eye as in a boat and make a voyage of the 
sea! ” 

1 The ‘ fish ' here signifies the constellation Pisces. 

2 Alwand is a high mountain in Hamndan. Alburz is either mount 
Alburz in the Caueasas (18,572 feet) or the Alburz monntainB between 
Magandariin a'nd Tihriin, the highest point in which is mount Damivand 
(10,400 feet). 

3 Atashi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tabnqat. 

* A news-writer. 

33 
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“ Aye, have a dagger at thy waist, a sword in thy hand, a 
frown on thy brow, 

Thirst for blood and be cruel and still implacable.” 


181 “ What can one do with one who knows nought of those who 

are faithful P 

What can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath ?” 


“The crescent moon shines in the gloaming on the eve of 
l TdJ 

Setting us free to haste to seek a cup of rosy wine.” 

At the time when his late Majesty recovered from his indis¬ 
position in the Fort of Victory, this poet composed the following 
quatrain:— 

“ A thousand thanks to God, that His Majesty the Emperor is 
freed from the sorrow of sickness, 

That he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throne of his glory. 

The news of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
‘ Thanks be to God that His Majesty has recovered/ ” 

VI. Ashraf KHiN, Mir MonshI* 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of the holy city of Mashhad. He 
was well qualified to instruct the best calligraphists of the world 

1 The appearance of the new moon on the ovening of Shawwal 1 ( or, as we 
should say, on the evening of the last day of Ramadan, is the signal for the 
breaking of the thirty days’ fast. The Musalmins reckon their days as do 
the Jews, from sunset to sunset. The * Idn4-Fitr is the festival at the end 
of the fast. 

* Mnliammad A?ghnr, a Husaini Sayyid of Sabzavar, according to the 
Ain (i, 389), bnt of Mashhad, according to the Ma’atiru-l-Umara and the 
Mir'dtu-l-'Alam. Askraf was a clever writer, exact in liis style, and a 
renowned calligrapher, who improved the Ta'l’/q very much. He also under¬ 
stood ja/ar, or witchoraft. He was in Hamayun’s service, and had revived 
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in the seven different styles of penmanship. He was one of the 
most trusted among the nobles, and it is a pity that he should 
have merited the name of poet, but since he liad natural poetical 
ability, the following verses of his are quoted 

“ Before I have received a single cup from the hand of the 
cup-bearer of fate, 

The stone of reproach strikes ray wine-jar. What can I 
do?” _ 

“ We are those in this wor^ whose hearts are sad, 

A heart as sad as our own, we know not of.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ 0, Lord ! consume me not in the fire of Thy wrath ! 

But light the lamp of faith within the house of my heart; 

And as for this robe of life which hangs torn on my body, 

Of Thy mercy stitch it again with the thread of forgive¬ 
ness.” 

Another Quatrain. 

“Free from the alloy and like fine gold came love from the 
assay. 

Well were it to spend the cash of our lives, in the business 
of love. 

Since the expanse of thy beauty blossomed like the rose, 

The thorns of love have pierced my breast as that of the 
nightingale is pierced.” 

VII. AmTr Qazi, AsiRi. 1 

He possessed both learning and accomplishments. For some 
years he studied under Hakimu-l-Mulk, and was the best of all his 

from him the post and title of Mir Munthi, At Akbar's succession he 
wasinDihli. and took part in the battle against Homii. He was impri¬ 
soned by Rairam, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in 4.in 
968 (a,d. 1560-61) when Akbar was in Maclmvara ou his way to the Siwaliks, 
where Bairam was. He was well received and got a man fab. In the 
following year Akbar bestowed on him the title of Ashruf Khan. In 1574 
he went with Mun'im to Bengal, and died at Gaur in 1575. 

1 Called ra the Tabaqaf Mir Asm. Abu-l-Fa*! in the Am (i, 599) 


182 
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pupils. He was one of the most entertaining men of his time. As 
the climate of India did not suit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, lie went at 
length to his own country, and in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed this life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination 

“The jealous watcher himself lias been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 

He has been enabled to interpose between us his own condi¬ 
tions.” 

“ ’Twas but yesterday that my loved one derided my piteous 
lot, 

My grief and her derision were plain to see.” 

“ To-day lias my heart’s anguish grown more acute, 

183 For to-day it seems that my loved one is more than ever 
bent on my destruction.” 


“1 am wounded to the heart by the arrow of a fair boy to 
whose bauds time 

Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 

“The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, 

Else 1 would gladly have died when l parted from thee.” 

“I lament the presence of others when that silver-bodied 
one draws nigh. 

It would seem that my tongue breaks into speech from 
constancy to ber.” 

says that his name was Amir Qizi and that he came from Bai, near Tihrin. 

He adds, ‘ be is a man of education.’ 
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“ The zest of union with her never leaves my heart, 

For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked for 
my coming.” 

VIII. Mir Imam!, known as Muohhaca . 1 

He. was a Sayyid of Kabul. In the year h. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunpnr, and died of the injuries 
which he received. He wrote a divan , and the following chrono¬ 
gram which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Caghatai, is well known. 

“ Sultan Caghata was the rose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden of Rizwan. 2 * 
Iu the season of roses he set forth to journey from this 
garden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him were drenched with their 
blood. 

I asked of the mourning nightingale the date of his death, 
He broke into lamentations and said, “The rose has left the 
garden ! ” 8 


“ How shall I compare thy stature to the letter alif, 0 pahn-184 
tree of life ? 

For alif is quiescent 4 * * * while thy graceful form is ever in 
motion.” 


1 Both the text and the MSS. have {manahica) t which is meaning- 

loss and etymologically improbable. I venture to substitute * the 

Magian boy.’ 

2 The keeper of the garden of Paradise. 


8 This ohronogram is an emigma. 

is 1003 and of (‘ the rose ’) 50. 


The numerical value of (‘ garden ’) 
If ‘ the rose ’ bo taken from 1 the garden ’ 


953 (a.d. 1546-47) remains. This, then, is the date of Saltan Caghtii’s death. 

* A grammatical conceit. Alif is quiescent (i.c. carries no vowel) until it 

is strengthened by hamzah. 
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“ My heart in thinking on that sweet month is in the straits 
of perturbation, 

Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” 

“ Never do I forget thee, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ For the proof of His Existence what need is there of words, 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden ? 

They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him; 

But what shall I deny ? Where is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him Y ” 4 

Another Quatrain. 

“ The juggler who sits on the prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky 

Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 

And when he, the leader of the prayers, made his inclina¬ 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves.” * 

IX. MIr SharIf-i-AmanI, of Isfahan . 8 

He wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years of his life 
in India, living in religious retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen:— 

“ The flood of my tears rushed towards her dwelling, 

To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 

I This quatrain seta forth the pantheism of the §ufi8, 

* The suu’s daily course is likened to the ritual prayers. 

8 Amanl is not mentioned in the ifm-t'A&ban as a poet. In the Tdbuqat 
he is called M ir Amani, and one of his couplets is quoted, but no other accouut 
of him is given. 
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The water of life is but a type of thy ruby lips, 

Where is a g&izr 1 to give his life in keen desire for them ?’* 186 


1 Like Amllni , in the desire of losing my head by a stroke of 
thy sword 

I have entered the ranks of the army (of thy lovers) with 
nought but my life for my shield. 1 * ” 


(l It is not the presence of the stranerer in thine assemblies to 
which I object, 

But thy friendly glances for the stranger which T cannot 
endure.” 

X. QazI AHMAD-I-GgAFPARl OP QaZVIn\* 

He .was a son of Imam Najmu-d-din ‘Abdu-l-Ghaffar, who was 
the author of a compendium of the Shafi‘i 8 doctrines. In learn¬ 
ing, in elegance of literary style, in knowledge of history, and in 
geniality of disposition he was unrivalled. He wrote the Nigtii- 
rist&n} a compendium the like of which has not been produced by 
the wit of anybody in this age, and wherein are related wondrous 
circumstances and strange occurrences. He also wrote the book 
Naskh-i-Jah&n-Arll* the date of the composition of which is given 
by the title. It is a cursory history of the world from the time 
of Adam to the days of his holiness the seal of prophecy (may 
God bless and save him!). The Qazi towards the end of his life 
gave up the office of vazh\ which he held under the princes of 
‘Iraq, and after his resignation proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 

1 The guardian of the water of life. 

* Qizi Ahmad is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain^uAkbarl, or in 
the Jtibaqdt. 

8 The school of jurisprudence founded by Imam Shafi 4 * * * i, one of the four 
great Sunni doctors of the law. 

4 ‘The Picture-Gallery.’ There is a MS. of a Niydriatdii by Ibn-i-Mnham- 

raad Ahmad (No. -^3^) in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4 I have not beon able to find any other mention of thin work. The title 

gives the date 971 (a.d. 1563-64). 
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holy place (Makkah). After attaining the felicity of performing 
this pilgrimage he came to Hindustan by way of the port of 
Dfcbul, 1 when the hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the 
existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of im¬ 
mortality. This occurred in the year h. 975 (a.d. 1567-68). 

The following couplet is by him 

“ If that fair tyrant sit by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
186 My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should rise too 
soon,” 


XI. Mia AsuKi of Qum.* 

In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of imagination, 
and he was an imitator of Asafi. In Agra he placed the baggage 
for his journey to the next world on the back of Death’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 

“He whose bosom is rent with grief in thine absenoe beat his 
head with a stone so violently 

That the stone became nought but a handful of dust in his 
grasp.” 


I Both thn text and the MSS. have JLib. The port was Dabul or Dabhol, 
a famous port on the west coast of India in Mnlmmmadan times. See Imp, 
Gazetteer of India, new series, xi, 100. 

* In the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 598J Abu-1-Fazl says, * Ashki of Qum is a Taba- 
jab&’i Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent.’ The TabatnbA’i Sayyids are the 
descendants of the great-great-grandson of ‘All, IsnuVil bin Ibrahim, called 
Tabataba from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronounce the 
letter like 

From the Haft Iqlhn we learn that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
‘All, Muhtasib (public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother, 
Huziiri, was also known as a poet, Ashki was attracted to India by the fame 
and success of Ghazali, but he did not meet Ghazali. The nnmber of his 
verses exceeded 10,000; and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
divans to Mir Judfc’i to arrange. Mir Jnda’i, however, published whatever 
he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
infra No. XXXII. Daghistani snys that Ashki died in Mir Jndi’i’g house, 
and he ascribes tbe epigram to GhazSli; but as he only quotes a hemistich 
the statement of the contemporary Haft Iqltm is preferable. 
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* In grief at thine absence I will smite my head, wretched 
being that I am, with a stone. 

Should my hand fail of its office l will strike my head upon 
the stone.*’ 

“ T, thy candle, 0 my King, am a slave like JNu?air, 

Though decapitated a hundred times I yet live.*’ 

“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there like 
drnnken men, 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine in¬ 
stead of water.” 

“ So much has my body melted away in grief at thine absence, 

That if thou castest a chain on my neck it falls about my 
feet.” 

It is said that when he recited this last opening couplet before 
Maulana Sadiq in Qandahar, and sought his approbation, the 
Manlana said, “You have stolen this idea from Amir Khusmv of 
Oihli, who says— 

‘ So much has my mournful body melted in thine absence 

That if thou placest a collar about my neck it falls to my 
feet.’ ” 

Another Couplet by AMi . 

“Tf I would full in following thee smitten with the stone 
of calamity, 

Stones rain upon me from every lmir on my head prevent- 187 
ing me from falling.” 

Ashki seems to have used the metaphor of the stone §n much as 
to leave nothing else for others to say upon ihe subject. 

“ See my feeble body among the dogs of thy street. 

This one drags it one way, that one another.” 


My Hair lmngs dishevelled from my head down to my feet, 
My body appears in the midst of it like a single white hair.’ 

34 
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XIT. Yol Quli AnIs !. 1 

He is a Sharalu Turkman in the service of the Khaa-i-Kfr&n&n. 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a mamav?. The 
following verses are his work:— 

“ My heart is a fire-temple when l think of thee, and on it 
Ts thy brand, like a black Hindu who tends the fire.” 

“ When you see a tongue of flame deem it to be a tormented 
fire-worshipper 

Whose soul lias departed, while his Jxidy still dances in the 
fire-temple.” [heart, 

“ Love is like the loadstone, for when its arrow enters the 
It cannot be removed till love itself in kindness draws it 
forth.” 

XIII. Muma Oh ant, Amaxi. 

He is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 
long time in Gujarat with Kh‘aja Nizamu-rt-din Ahmad, and at 
first assumed the mm de plump of Khaufi , which the Kb'djd 
changed, giving him his present tukhnllus. He is now in the 
service of His Majesty’s eldest son. His disposition is pleasing. 
The following quatrain is his:— 

“ I am one who can treasure up nought but grief; 

Though I am all jealousy I cannot renounce the loved one, 

1 Anisi is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbnr/ (i, 578), ‘ A nisi Shamlii. Ilia 
real nume is Yol Qnli. He is a man of a H ippy heart and of pnre manners. 
He is bravo and sincere.* The Ma'nxir-i-Ra'hJmi says that h 9 was a good 
soldier and served as librarian to ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaudii, the Persian 
Governor of Hiiifc, when He made the acquaintance of Shikibi and Malnvi. 
Ho wrote at first under the takhathiH of Jitii. but the Persian prince, Sultan 
Ibrahim Mirza, gave him tin' name of Anisi, uudor which lie is known in 
literature When Hirat was conquered by ‘Abda-’IUh KhSn, Anisi was cap¬ 
tured by an Uzbuk soldier and carried off to Transoxiana. He then went to 
India and entered the service of Mirza ’ Abdur-i-Kahim, Khan-i-Khiinan. He 
died at fyirhfmpitr in a.h. 1014 (a.d. 160o- 0(>). He left a maxnuvi, a divan, 
and several qanidahx in praise of the Khan-i-Khanan. 

2'According to the Tubaqdt Arnani came from Bokhara, and was for a long 
time in the emperor’s service, and was for some time a news-writer. He 
wrote good prose StW compiled a divan. He also wrote a matnavi, a thahr - 
tighiib, 
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Although through my enlightenment of soul I am as 
conspicuous as the sun, 

Still I know not how to light the lamp of my own lot.” 

XIV. Abtaki of Ba FAKlJSgiN. 

His assumed name accords well with his nature. 1 He has 
committed to memory, parrot-like, some phrases from the Futnhat 
and the b'usutu-l’Hikam* and has striven hard, in a polemical 
treatise, to establish the good faith of Pharaoh, 8 for which reason 
he has been nicknamed “ Pharaoh’s Advocate.” The following 
is the opening couplet of a qastdah by him:— 

“ Thou saidest, * Shall T deal with my lovers faithfully or 
cruelly ? 1 

0, impudent one, know that we choose the former! ” 

XV. UwatT, Qii.1j Khan. 4 * 

He is of the Jftn Qurbani tribe. 5 He is accomplished in learn¬ 
ing and the sciences, and is one of the commanders cf five tliou- 

1 Abtar means * worthless.’ 

2 See p. 17, note 3, for an account of the Fuf/ifu-l-Hikam. There are 
several works having the word Futfifr or Futiihdt as part of their’ titles, and 
I cannot say to which of them Badaonl here refers. 

;<i Probably referring to the passage in Chapter X of the t}nr&n t in which 
Pharaoh is said to have said, when drowning in the Red Sea, ‘I believe that 
there is no God bat He on whom the children of Israel believe; and I 
am one of the resigned.’ 

* Qilij Khan was a pious man, aud a staunch Suit n't. He; is (irst mentioned 
in connection with the siege of Ruhtiis in Bihar, in 1505. Iti 1673 he was 
appointed commandant of Surat, which Akbnr had just conquered, with his 
son as his deputy. In 1576-77 he was sent to Surat to negotiate with the 
Portuguese. In 1568 ho received Sambhal in ja*jh\ In 1593*04 he was 
made Governor of Kftbul, where he was not successful, lie was removed, 
and in 1596-97 accompanied his son-in-law, Sultan Daniyfil, to the Dakan, as 
atiliq , but soon returned to court. During Akhar’s absence in Khindesh in 
1598-99 he was Governor of Agra, in 1600-01 he was promoted to the 
governorship of the Punjab and Kabul. At the accession of Jahangir lie 
was sent to Gujarat, but returned the next year to the Punjab, lie died in 
1618. Before he was tutor to Suljin Daniyil he was a commander of 4000 
but he was then promoted to the command of 4600. See Ain-i-Akbari t i, 34, 
354, Tf(iuk-i.Jahangiri t 123, and fabaqat-i-Akbarl 

8 The MSS* have Jdni Qurbdni. The readings are not satisfactory* I have 
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sand. His faith is orthodox. For some time he held the title of 
Jumlatu-UMull :, l and is now Governor of the Suba of Kabul. 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol¬ 
lowing few couplets are by him:— 

“ No sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the sun appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion. 

L am slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which, in its 
heaviness, 

Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


“ Thy two dark languid eyes 8 play havoc with my wit and 
my faith, 

With drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner.” 


“ It is not the rosebud-like arrow of my slayer that rankles 
in my heart, 

But my own blood which, while apart from her lips, I have 
swallowed, that is clotted in my heart.” 

XVI. Ulfati of Yazo. 

He was well skilled in the exact sciences. He was a com¬ 
panion of the Khan-i-Zaraan, and was captured in his rebellion. 8 
The emperor spared his life, but death, less merciful, took it from 
him. The following opening couplets of qasidahs are his:— 

“ Until like dust I settled on the skirts of the robe of my 
beloved, 

J had no rest from my wanderings nor ease at my heart.” 

not been able to discover a tribe with any such name. Perhaps, BadaonI 
means to say that he was of those who would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
liyes for the emperor. 

1 Qilij Khan was twice divan. 

* Literally ‘ Turks/ a favourite simile, 

8 In 1567, see vol. ii, text, 100. 
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“ We are but a handful of ashes, but we carry tire in us, 

It would bd no wonder if we were consumed by the sparks 
of our own sighs.” 

The Klian-i-Zaman gave him a thousand rupees as a reward 
for composing this latter couplet. 

XVII. Ulkati ok ‘Ikao. 

He was for some time in Kashmir with Mirza Yusuf Kbau, 1 
and there he composed a poem on the people of the city in which 
he dwelt.* The following couplet occurs in it:— 

“ Sarmadi s is the squirrel of the tree of the poets, 

He loves the stature of Orion and the feelers of the Crab.” 

On a youth who was beloved by Mirza Yusuf JOian he wrote 
the following couplet:— 

“Mirza Yusuf, the prince of the age, is in love. 

He loves thy pure love, bub he loves the beauty of others.” 

XVIII. BaIKAM KirtN, THE KhIn-I-J^ANAN. 4 

He was one of the offspring of Mirza JahSn Shah. In wisdom, 
generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, submissiveness, and 
humility he surpassed all. In early life he was in the service of 
the emperor Babar, and in middle age he obtained advancement 
in the service of emperor Humayun, and received the honourable 
title of Kbau-i-Klianan, and his present Majesty added Bftba*am 6 
to his titles. He was a great friend to religious, was subject to tits 
of religious ecstasy, and was a benevolent man. The second 

L See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 345, Mirza Yusuf Khiti was appoiuteri to Kashmir 
in 1587, but resigned four years later. He was subsequently reinstated 
at the request of Sultan Salim. 

2 literally ‘ city disturbing.’ A poem in praise or disparage* 

ment of the people of a oity. 

^ Vide infra No. lxii. 

♦ See Ain-i-Akbari t i. 315, and Badaoni, vol. ii, text, pamm. Badaoni had 
a great admiration for Rairam Khan, although he was a 8&i ( ah, 

& 4 ‘ My father.’ 


190 
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conquest of Hindustan, 1 and the building up of the empire were 
due to his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of the world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his band, 
as open as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, was 
the resort of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities. His 
existence was, indeed, an honour to the age in which he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him. until his affairs fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description has been given in the chronicle of the reign.* 
He has composed a divrin in Persian and Turki which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatrain is 1 his:— 
“The masters of self-effacement are both high and low, 

It is they who are ever drunken with draughts from the cup 
of immortality. 

Whatever there may be in the plane ot non-existence, 
Know for certain that it is they alone who truly exist.” 


“ Oh ! Thou whose street is the Ka'bah 6 of our happiness, 

Whose Face is the point towards which ive turn in prayer! 

Blest will be the time when thou graciously drawest us to 
Thyself, 

Freeing us from the bonds of ceremonialism and conven¬ 
tionality ! ’* 

He wrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faithful (may God be gracious unto his countenance!) of 
which the following are the opening couplets :— 

“ Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the 
nine heavens, 

If he be not the slave of ‘ Ali let dust be cast upon his head. 

Hope not for love for the king of men from one who knows 
not his own father, 

Cujus raatris ignominiam discooperiut alienus.’* 

* i.e., ou II umay tin’s return from Persia. Babar’s was the * first’ conquest. 

* Vol. ii. 

8 The temple of Makkali / here used by a trope for any object of detire. 
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The following ia the commencement, of a qatidah which he 
wrote on the astrolabe 

What globe is this whose axis rests on the centre (of the 
universe), 

This full moon across whose midst the meteors dart? 

Though it vaunts itself the equal of both sun and moon 

It gladly enrolls itself among the emperor’s slaves. 

The sun’s resplendent orb looms not so largely in pur eyes 

As the crescents which surmount the banners of the world- 
famed king of kings — 

Both sky and earth are ever subject to his authority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the hand of a monarch as power¬ 
ful as Jamshid. 

This globe brings with it a golden tray full of itthrafis 

To scatter before the feet of great kings, 

The feet of the emperor of exalted dignity, Humayiin, 1Q2 
before whom, in order to obtain honour, 

The sky itself places the head of humility on the threshold 
of the Court.” 

They relate that the emperor Humaynn was one night in 
conversation with Bairam Khan, who was overcome by drowsi¬ 
ness. His Majesty reprovingly said, “ Ha, Bairam Khan ! It is 
to you that I am speaking.” He replied, “ Yes, sire, J am atten¬ 
tive, but since - 1 have heard that in the service of kings a watch 
should be kept over the eyes, and among darvishes a watch 
should be kept over the heart, and among learned men a watch 
should be kept over the tongue. 1 was just pondering over which 
l should keep a watch, for Your Majesty is a King, a dnrvish , and 
a learned man.” His late Majesty was much pleased with this 
seemly reply, and expressed his approval of it. 

Bairam Khan obtained the blessing of martyrdom 1 at Patpin in 
Gujarat in the year ii. 968 (a.i>. 1561) and his bones were, in 
accordance with bis will, taken to Mashhad. 

I He was murdered by Mnhiruk Khln, an Afghan: see vol ii, text, 4o. 

Ho is accounted a martyr, because he was on his way to Mnkkali >vhe?) he 
WM killed. 
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XIX. BTkasT of Q^aznTn. 

He was known for his varied attainments and numerous accom¬ 
plishments. He had performed the pilgimage to the two holy 
places, Makkah and Madinah, and afterwards came to India. In 
Arabia he had studied some of the books of traditions such as the 
Mishk&t, 1 and the Sham&'ilu’ii-Nabi 8 (may God bless and preserve 
the prophet!) under Mir Mnrtaza-yi-Sharifi 8 and otherR. Being 
overcome by the weakness of old age he set out for his beloved 
native land, his original home, and while halting at PeRjiawar 
on his way thither he heard the cry, “ Return to Me! ” from the 
lips of the Angel of Death, and in a.h. 973 (a.i>. 1565-66) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. 

The following verses are some of the relics of his copious ima- 
gi nation. 

193 Whether in the idol-temple or in the Ka'hah I have looked 
to none but Thee, 

Wherever 1 have been I have never been forgetful of 
Thee.” _ 

“It is not in our age alone that the sky (fate) has been 
pitiless, 

Since its revolutions first began it has been both pitiless 
and faithless.” _ 

“Though Btkiw should hear the reproaches of his enemies 
a hundred times, 

[It were fitting that he should not allow them to vex or 
disturb him, 

For the following perfect couplet is well known throughout 
the world: 

And why, indeed, should not such a couplet have world¬ 
wide fame? 

1 The See vtfl. i, trsns. Banking, p. 58, note 3, et 

paiSim. \ 

2 Apparently the same ascthe Shnmd’iht-l'Muhnmmafltyynh. See vol. i, 
025, note 6; 

H See below, No. oxrii. 
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‘ Though the worthless stone crush the golden vase 
The worth of the stone is not increased nor is that of the 
gold diminished/ ” 

Quatrain. 

44 Oh heart, give not the rein to thine anguish and grief! 

Forgo hot one moment of true delight for all the dominion 
of Jamsjiid; 

Should a loved one fall to thy lot, see well 
That thou exchange not the dust of her footsteps for all 
that both worlds can give.” 

Maulana Bikasi writes that one day the late emperor Huma- 
yun wrote in his own graceful handwriting over the arch of the 
porch of his palace in the royal residence of Dihli the following 
couplet by Shaikh Izarl : — 

“ I have heard that on this gilded dome 
Is written ‘ At last the actions of all become praiseworthy/ ” 

The emperor was fated shortly afterwards to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception for the sweet abode of bliss, 1 *mk! owing 194 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as his tomb, and since this action of that enlightened king was 
attributed to miraculous prevision the chronogram for that event, 
contained in the following verses, was widely quoted at the 
time:— 

“ When the Emperor Humayun shortly before he died 
Wrote on the door of the dwelling in which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise¬ 
worthy,’ 

He referred prophetically to his own righteous end ; 

And when that dwelliug by the decree of fate became his 
tomb 

It became the point towards which all turn in prayer, and 
the Ka'bah of their desires. 

i On Babi‘a-l-awwal 15, a.h, 963 (Jan. 28, 1656). See vol. i, trans. 
Ranking, pp. 600-602. Firjshta places his death four days earlier, but 
Badaoni is the better authority. 

35 
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For this , reason I give the following chronogram for* his 
death, 

* The foundation of the dwelling 1 of the Sultan whose end 
was praiseworthy.* ** 


XX, BaqI of KolIh . 2 

He had a natural talent for poetry. The following verses are 
his 

“ lu thine absence I am the slave of a hundred griefs, 

Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish.'* 


“Although the fair to-day do not know my worth, 

They will know it to-morrow when I shall be no more." 

“My eyes are suffused sometimes with my heart's bloody 
sometimes with blood from my liver, 

To me, the wretched one far from her face, even the way 
of sight is closed.” 

“ He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 

Who, like the narcissus, fixes his eyes always in covetous¬ 
ness on silver and gold." 

Biqi was a long time in Hindustan and was killed during the 
rebellion of Ma^ftm the Kfibuli. 8 

XXI. BayI?I, 

He lived iu Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
style of bygone days. This opening couplet of a qasidah is his 

1 t&AiU mUJLw The chronogram is not quite clear. 

As it stands it gives the total 1002. If we remove p which is the first lettel 
of and therefore 'the foondation of the dwelling* which is, per¬ 

haps, what the poet intended, we get 962—one jear short. 

* Kolab (now more correctly Kulak) is the name of a town and district in 
Badakkshfin 3 At Jaunptlr in 1579. See vol, ii, text, p. 276. 
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“ Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmine- 
bodied cypress 

Owes it to hisN good fortn no. It is his good fortune that * 
enjoys the fruit.” 


On the discussion raised by Kahi and Ghazali 1 he wroto the 
following quatrain 

“ Kdhi and Ohazdli , those two drunken fools, 

Have put hand to pen to belittle Jdmi 8 and Nav&'i} 

There has been nobody like them in the world, 

For Kdhi 4 is nought but straw and Ghazdli 6 is nought but 
a dog.” 

XXII. PairavT . 8 

He is for the most part an imitator 7 of EJ’aja 1$afi, He is a 
skilful pair tor and afford v» v means of studving the out¬ 
ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows 

“ 0 Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth ! 

Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out¬ 
ward form 

Of thy grace, 0 most Pure God ! 

Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) form which I see 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence.” 

I See above, Nos. II and I. 

8 The great Persian poet, Mall! ‘Abdu-r-Rabman-i-Jami, 

8 See below, No. CLVI. 

* Kahi signifies ‘strawy.* 

8 QKaial signifies a ' gazelle ’ or ' antelope/ and ghaidlt , the adjeotive de¬ 
rived from it, might be applied to a honnd need for hunting that animal. 

6 He is thus described in the Ain-i»Ahbari (i, 600) ‘ Pairavi of Slwa.* His 
name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter.’ 

1 This is a pnn on his taMkallu*. {pnirav) means ‘a follower/ *au 
imitator.’ 
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Other Verses. 

“ When is the wine of love given to him who suffers no 
pain? 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall ? ” 


4< In my dream I saw her sittiug with the jealous watcher, 
and my heart was perturbed. 

Had I at that moment awoken from ray dream I should 
have died, but died too late.” 


1 When I cast a glance at her moonlike face, even while I 
am looking, 

She glowers at me angrily, to bid me not to gaze at her ” 


“ I steal a glance at that graceful one, 

And when she looks towards me, I look downwards to the 
ground in shame.” 


“ The child of my tears took his way in the road of my 
beloved, 

Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this path ; 
But the delicate child was unable to endure love’s tyranny, 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


“ I am perturbed when she is away from me, 

Lest my moon-faced darling should fall in love with 
another.” 

Pairavi wrote ft complete divan of gizah. He died in Hindu¬ 
stan. 
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XXTTI. BAQi’rJ 

On first leaving his native land he went to the Dakan, where 
he was with Malik Qimi, the poet. Thence he went to Gujar&t 
and wns there with Mirza Nizamu-d-din A^mr 1* adopting the 
nom-de-plume of Matkgkuli. The Mirza changed it, giving him 197 
his present nom-de-plume. His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I quote the following excerpts :— 

“ When love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet, 

It caused the blood to flow from my arteries and veins, 

Alas, that before I could close my eyes the arrow of 
thought of the loved one 
Penetrated my eye and thence pierced my heart.** 


“ In place of tears my wounded heart itself drops piecemeal 
from my eyes, 

Prom this fiery cloud all the blood of my liver rains down.*’ 


44 So long as the bird of my heart was the prey of that 
hunter, 

Each separate hair of my head rose up as a bird rising to 
flight” 

Baqli’i has now left the service of the Khan-i-fibanan, 3 and 
they say that he has come to Agra and intends to go to LahOr. 

XXIV, MULLA NuRU-P-DIN MUHAMMAD-I-TiRhJJAN . 4 

He was called Safidoni, and assumed the name of Nuri as his 
non-de-plume. Since he held the pargana of Safidon in the 

1 Baqa’i was evidently alive when Badioni completed this history in a n. 
1004 (a.d. 1596). He most not, therefore, be confounded with the Baqa'i. 
mentioned in the Tabaqit and below, under flalati (Yldgir), No. XLII, who 
was executed for murdering his father. 

* Author of the 

3 Mini ‘Ahda-r-Rahim. 

* See No. LXIX, chapter II. 
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sarkar of Sirhind 1 as a jfigir for some years, he was spoken of as 
though he had been a native of thAt place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exact sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
108 bial. He had poetic talent too, and composed a divfin. One day 
on the polo-ground at Fat^pur he was injured by an elephant, and 
was in great pain. While in this condition he continued to repeat, 
“Be my witnesses, all of you, that in my present uneasiness I 
repent of some of my former acts and am resolved* to amend my 
ways.” However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. I 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
be the writing of poetry.” I do not know whether he was pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kurUh in length, in the direction of Karnal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 
the cultivated area, and a great increase in the prosperity of the 
people. As it was dug in the name of the prince Suljtftn Salim, 
it was called ftfiaijchunai^ which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nai in Hindi means M a stream.” At 
length cruel fate brought utter ruin npon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in a.h. 994 
(a.d. 1586) departed for Atak he appointed Mull* Nflru-d-din to 

l No pargana of this name is mentioned in the account of the sarhar of 
Sirhind on pp. 295, 296 of vol. ii of the Ain*i»Altbari. Safidon is now a town 
in the Jind State and tahfd in the Panjib. See Imp, Qatetteer of India , new 
series, xxi, 349. 

* The text and tit© MSS. have ShiJshunai, which is wrong, for the numeri¬ 
cal values of its letterB give the total 967, ten years before the birth of Salim 
(Jahangir), who was born in a.h. 977 ^A.D. 1569); we must, therefore, read 
Shaikhunai, which not only gives the correct date, bat also contains thenamo 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of Sfiaikhu, deeming him 
to have been granted to the prayers of Shaikh Salim i-Cishti. 
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the trusteeship of the tomb of the late Emperor in the imperial 
city of Dihll, and there the Mullfi died. The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems:— 

“ Sad at heart am I sitting, far from those smiling lips, 

Like the rose-bud am I sitting, with my head cast down to 
my collar.” 


“In his kindness and generosity 
The most just King conferred on TarkhSn 1 the title 
Of this !Q}dn -ate he possesses the name alone. 

From this name, however full of dignity, what does he gain? 

Nay more, he makes this complaint of the tarbktin- ate also 
Before the king’s perfect wisdom, 199 

That besides the “ khan ” nothing but desert lands seems to 
remain to him, 

While with his toriAdn-afce moisture* seems to disappear 
from them aj^ogether.” 

The Kb an, when the Emperor was marching against Hakim 
Mirzft in a.h. 989 (a.d. 1581), remained behind and returned from 
the Panjftb to his own jfigir, a line of conduct which excited sus¬ 
picion against him, so that after the Emperor’s return*from this 
expedition he was summoned to Fat^pur, there to be called to 
account for his monetary transactions and his writings, to be re¬ 
primanded, and deprived of his title. In this manner, he was 
persecuted for some years. Those who are qualified to dis- 

1 Tarkhln was a Mughal title whioh was hereditary for nine generations 
and carried with it extraordinary privileges (vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 304). From 
these verses it would appear that Nuru-d-din claimed to be a Tarkhan by 
hereditary right, whereas Akbar bestowed on him first the title of Khan and 
then that of Tarkhan, the latter, however, merely as an honorary title, with¬ 
out any of the substantial privileges formerly attached to it. The same was 
evidently the case with his earlier title of Khan. 

* This is a clever poem, y (tar) means f moist.' The poet says that he 
had nothing but waste lands with his title of Khan, but that when ho was 
made far-Khnn what Jittle moisture there was in these lands seemed to 
evaporate. 
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criminate attribute his ruin to the impropriety of which he was 
guilty in lampooning the officials in tho imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein lie was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
Tatar Khan. 1 2 3 * 5 The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
Qasim-i -Kahi, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satire was based will be best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 

“Miyan Jamal Kban 8 is the mufti of Dihli, 

But he never yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis; 8 

He is the Governor of the city under Tatar KJjan, 

And has just such another little donkey’s face as his master’s. 
Shaikh Hasan the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 
Spreads on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

At the very time of prayer he performs, in a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 
When the reader has already ascended the pulpit, 

It is he, it is he, it is he that oppresses tlie city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots ”* 

The opening couplet of that effusion, which even to quote is 
scurrility, is as follows: 

“ Alas, for Dihli and its holy shrines, 

Alas, for the ruin of its palaces! ” 

This satire extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of the learned men of that city, Shaikh Muhammad Karaba 6 

1 Kh’aja Tahir Muhammad, a Khurasan!. lie was a commander of a 
thousand. Ho was made Governor of Dihli in 1503-C4, and died there in 
1578. 

2 ScC Chapter II, No. VI. 

3 This is another pun. The word for gratis is cJU (mufi) 

* The second hemistichs of all these eouplots, and the first hemistich of one 
of them, end in words to which absurd terminations, imitating tho Arabic 
possessive pronouns, have been appended. Tho same remark applies to the 
opening couplet which follows. 

5 A fellow clansman of the muffi who had been satirized, 
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by name,*wrcte an answer to the whole of it in the following two 1 
couplets:— 

“ Nfiru-d-din is such a blockhead 
That it must have been in folly that his father begat the fool. 200 
The babbling dolt has been struck on the head with a mallet, 
There is no (need to) answer his foolish chatter.” 

Praise be to God! These verses are equal to * that world-famed 
fragment of the lord Maulavi Nuru*d din ‘Abdu-l-Rabman-i-/5mi 
(may his tomb be hallowed!), the opening verses of which aro 
given below j— 

“ Alas for the Love of God, and its ecstasy, 

It has consumed my heart with its scorching heat! 

Mine eye never glanced towards auglit but God. 

My lot is cast with God and with His revelations ! ” 

The worthy Manlanft Nuru-d-din fancied himself a second Jthni, 
both as a story-teller and as a stylist. But how can there be any 
comparison between the two ? 

“If in your actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what use 
is it to resemble them in name P 

“ One who bore the title of Masih restored sight to him who 
was blind from his mother’s womb, but another Masih 
had himself but one eye.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that as he was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, he repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in His gracious mercy allowed his tribulation and suffering in this 
world to be an expiation of his sins. May God forgive him 
When the Maultlnfi, after being put down from his high place, 
cnme to Agra, I was walking in the public market one day, and 
met him. One of my friends, the genial and witty Miyan Kamalu- 
d-dln Husain of Shir&z, 8 who was one of the leading men in Agra, 
sa,id to him, “ Well, my lord Nawwab, you have written something 
regarding the officials in Dihli, and now why should you not 

i The text and the MSS. have ‘ One couplet/ though two are given. 

* Badaoni Beeraa to mean that their form was copied from Timf's qif'nh, 

3 See Chapter II, No. XLII, 

36 
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bestow the Same favour on the officials in Agra, who expect it of 
you! ” I said, u Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour/’ Miyan 
Kara&lu-u-din laughed and said, “This is a false charge which 
you have brought against us.” 

XXV. Tardi, Ru<1a. 

He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with MirzaySn Ulugh Mirza f at the time when the Mirzas cap¬ 
tured the fort of Bahroc, and wrote the following quatrain on the 
event 

201 “ The Tiraurides are unequalled in valour, 

Victory smiles on them whithersoever they turn, 

When they took Bahroc by storm 

This chronogram was found for the event, 4 They captured 
Bahroc/”* 


XXVI. TausanI. 

His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, Raji of 
Sambhar, 8 a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt ” 
of his verses is the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder¬ 
ful personal beauty*'and extraordinary intellectual power. He 
was called at first “Muhammad Manohar,” and afterwards received 
the title of MirzS Manohar. His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
calling him Muhammad Manohar. Although he was not accept¬ 
able to the emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his 
“The Shaikh is boastful of his religion, the Brahman brags 
of bis idolatry: 

He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend has 
naught to do with idolatry or religion/.’ 

1 Akbar’s distant cousin. He is distinguished by the honorific plural 
Mirzfcyan, probably because lie was the head of the House of Timur. 

* The chronogram ( Js ) gives the date a.h. 980 * a.d. 

72-73. 

8 Sambhar, a famous salt lake in Rijputsna, in the borders of the Jodh¬ 
pur and Jaipur States, lying between 26° 63' and 27° H N. awl 74° 54' E. 
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Quatrain, 

“ Without the love of Thee the liver is filled to the brim with 
fire, 

Without the pain of longing for Thee the thorn is sunk deep 
in my brain; 

The idol-temple and the IWbak 1 alike mean naught to me 
but infidelity. 

My concern is onlv with the One-ness of God.” 

When they gave him his takhallus (poetical name) he recited 
these few couplets:— 

“0 thou who sippest sharbat, visit the assembly of ns wlm 
drink the lees! 

For our livers supply us with roast-meat, and the wine- 
cup is filled with our heart’s blood. 

It is shameful for men to make mention of soul or heart in 2^2 
the case of love, 

But our hearts are like congealed blood and our souls are 
like the bitter blast. 

Tausani, 1 3 * * * give rein to the steed of desire in the field of love. 

Thou shalt safely attain thy desire with Akbar for thy 
guide.” 

Since a Hindu 8 had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel¬ 
ing have recorded these verses. 

XXVII. TasarvI of Amur. 

He was sister’s son to Maulana Nargisi, and, in accordance with 
the saying, “ the true son resembles his maternal uncle,” he was 
distinguished by his wit and the strength of his intellect. He 

1 The temple of Mnkkah. 

* Tausan signifies a fiery steed. The appositeness of the metaphor in this 
verse is apparent. 

3 The author’s bigotry would not allow him to regard a Hindu who dis¬ 

played poetio or religious fervour otherwise than as a freak of naturo. 

* cJU.. Both MSS. have oJl* which is meaningless. The reading in 

the text is undoubtedly correct. 
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came from Turkey to India in the days of fiairam ]Q)an*s supre¬ 
macy, and profited much by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains 1 by Ataga Khan, and was 
by him paraded before the emperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth Imdm, 4 Ali-ur-Riz£* (may God accept 
him). He was very favourably received by the emperor. He 
composed his treatise on Beauty and Ytijuf for Yusuf Muhammad 
Kh&n , 8 the son of Ataga Khan. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows:— 

In the name of Him to whom the face of foe and friend 
Is turned, iu which direction soever He may be.” 

He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which are the following couplets :— 

“ Her face is a mirror, her neck is a shaft of ivory, 

Those who are in face like the fairies desire that mirror; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light, 

The fingers of that houri are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding the parting of the hair of that 
sweet-lipped maid 

Is a meteor resplendent in the hbart of the night.* 

Nay, I eried in describing it as a meteor, 

Rather is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 
hyacinths. 

1 This was the battle fought in a.d. 1560 in the Jalandhar Duab between 
the imperial troops under the command of Shams-nd-diu Muhammad, Ataga 
Khin, and Bairam Khan, in which tiie latter was defeated. Vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 40. 

* Bairam Khan, a Sfei'ah, displayed the banners of the Imams of the 
gratis before his troops. 

8 Yusnf Muhammad Khin. the eldest son of Ataga Khan (£bams-ad-din 
Muhammad), was the foster-brother of Akbar. He was only twelve years of 
age when he distinguished himself in this battle a gainst Bairam Khan. Vide 
iitn-i-Akbun, trims. Bloch maun, vol. i, p. 328. He died of excessive drinkiug 
in a.d. 1566, at the age of eighteen. Vide vol. ii, (ext, p. 84. 

* In this simile the poet compares the white parting with a meteor and 
the hair with the blaokness of night, and in the simjle in the following 
couplet he compares the former with a sparkling stream and the latter with 
a garden of dark hyacinths. 
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Desire fails 1 in its hope of reaching her navel. 

Remaining for ever in the pit of despair. 

Desire ever hovers ronnd about her, 

Like the thirsty quarry round about the well. 

Above her nose is the palm-tree of our desire. 

Her arched eyebrows stained with dye: 

There grow, in spite of nature’s rule. 

Two lily petals from a wild rose sprig. 

In the eye of that light of my eyes 

There appenrs, as it were, a drop of dew on a rose. 

Qitcumdant pudendum maryuriUte illius intemeratae , 

Lunae velnt crescentes duae. 

In grace she excels the lily bud, 

Tongue placed in palate and lip on lip.’* 

He has written in reply to the Dihnama of *Imad a mas navi 
in which the following couplets occur: — 

“ From regret for thy moist 3 ruby lip 
And from separation from thy curled looks 
His (the lover’s) weak body has dwindled to a hair, 

In his body there remains no place for his soul. 

From vexation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 

He drinks his own blood aud draws no breath.” 

In a description of the morning he has written:— 

“ The ashes of the morning have gone on the breeze, 

Fire has caught the cottou of the morning.” 8 

Couplets . 

“ When my head droops on my knees in separation from that 
faithless one, 

1 The words are <X£o| “ hope is severed/' and there is a reference, 

which cannot be well reproduced in translation, to the cutting of the um¬ 
bilical cord. 

* Or "resplendent,” "of fine water.” The epithet is applicable alike to 
a jewel or to a moist lip. 

3 That is to say, the cool whiteness of the morning has been dispersed 
by the fierce rays of the suu. 


203 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burning 
heart.” ___ 

‘When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me, 

I make my complaint of her cruelty, my excuse for falling 
at her feet; 

For her sake I cheerfully endured the cruelty of the world; 
not knowing 

How little trust could be placed in her tenderness aim 
faith." _.. 

In truth the quiltings of the patched woollen robe of 
poverty 

Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con¬ 
tentment.” ^ 

2 Q 4 “ Love's mendicant langlm at the ermine of royalty, 

As he comes forth from love’s furnace smeared witlf ashes.” 

“The dust of existence has gone on the breeze, but still from 
moisture of tears 

The feet of Thy humble lovers remain in the mire.” 


“The sword of thine eyelashes came ns a boon to me when 
I was beside myself, 

When I came to myRelf I had a hundred wounds on my 

BOUI” 

By the emperor s order he wrote the following verses, descrip¬ 
tive of an elephant:— 

“ From the dust of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, 

He scatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration, 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Caucasus: 
When his body is encircled with its golden chain 
The milky way and the heavens come into view, 
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When lie is distressed by tlie heat of the sun 
He pours water over himself like a fountain. 

Damsels of fairy form and moon-like countenance 
Sit, by the emperor’s command, on the throne whioh he 
bears. 

They sit there ever in tlieir entrancing beauty 
For verily the mountains of Caucasus are a meet resting- 
place for fairies.” 

One night in the year h, 975 'robbers put him to death with 
cruel sword, and he was buried i»» the building which he had 
erected for himself in Agra. 

XXVIII. Tashbihi 5 * op Kashan . 8 

He came two or three times to India and left the country again, 
and now in these days he has returned and attempts to seduce 
men to heresy, and invites them to join the sect of the Basakb- 
wanis 4 He has persuaded Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl that he is an 205 

l a.d. 1567-68. 

* Vide Ain-i-Akbart, trana. Blochmann. vol. i, pp. 596—598. 

3 A city of Traq-i-Ajam. 

* The followers of Mahmud of Basakhwan, a village In Gilan. The sect 
was also styled Mahrnudiyyah, Wahidiyyah, Nuqfcawiyyah, or Umana. Mah¬ 
mud styled himself SSwkhs-i-Wahid, or .“the individual,” and professed to 
be the Im&in Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in 'the end of 
the world. He lived in a h. 800 (a d. 1397-98) in the days of the Amir 
Tfiimur, and hud many followers in Persia, but the sect was there extin¬ 
guished by Sh&h ‘Abbas I. 

Mahmud pressed into his service a verse of the Qur’an, Sur. xvii, 81 

o 

i i * f /w' c 

Uliix ^ u&ajj ^jl 

1 Peradventure thy Lord-will raise thee to nn honoarable station. 

lie maintained that the human body had, since its creation, been advanc¬ 
ing in purity, and that, on its reaching a higher degree of perfection, 

‘ Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur’an, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 

He taught the transmigration of sonls, and said that the beginning of every¬ 
thing was the nuqtah-i-i&ik, or 1 * 3 earth atom ’ from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose, The term nuqtah.i-l&dk gave rise to the 
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infallible spiritual guide and by bis means has been enabled to 
present to the Khalifah of the age an ode, the object of which 
was to ask the emperor why he did not devote himself to the over¬ 
throwing of the self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicated to Shaikh Abfi-‘1-Fazl a treatise 
after manner of the Nuqtawf sect, and their manner 1 of writing 
the letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation 8 and 
comparison of the numbers of the letters, and IJakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of thd letters in the word Tashbihi was 
the same as in the word Tazrlqi ,® “ the hypocrite ” ; and the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. Tasji- 
bih! wrote a dtvdn, and the following few verses are among his 
ravings:— 

•‘For once, 0 dust of the gmvejaiu, pmme thyselt on thy 
fertility, 

For thou bearest in the tomD a corpse like me killed by that 
hand and dagger.” 

"Wear those garments of whatever colour plenseth thee, 

For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form.” 


“ The two hands of this world and of that world ave naught, 
The ring is in thy hand, 4 both the ring and the hand are 
naught” 

name Nuqtarn. Vide Am-i»Ahbari t trana. Blochmann, i, pp. 177, 452, 453. 
and Badioni, text, vol. ii, pp, 245-—248, 

1 That is to mi y singly, and not in words, as afterwards appears. 

a word coined by Dadioni, who forms an Arabio verbnl noon from 
the Persian word JijjJ. He also uses this word in vol. ii, p. 247. 

* The numerical values of the letters in the two words are— 

400 + 300 + 2+10 + 5 + 10 - 727; and 
400 + 7 + 200 + 10+100 + 10 - 727. 

4 Possibly a reference to the game of ltaca-bfai, in which one player has 
to gness in which of the other’s hands a ring is hidden. 



At the time when I was writing this hasty compilation he 
gave into my hand, in the presence of Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, a 
treatise on Mahmud of BasSh&wan, the preface 6f which was as 
follows:— 

il 0 God! who art praiseworthy (Mahmud) in all Thy doings, 

I call upon Thee for help, on Thee of whom it is said, * There is 
no God but He.' Praise be to God whose mercies are visible in 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works. 
From Him are their * He knows Himself, but we do not 
know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a place of existence independent of others; 
and He is the most merciful. Question :—What is that which is 206 
called 4 Nature 1 P Answer “ That which is called ‘ Nature’ is 
God.” 

Dirt in his mouth, for daring to write such stuff! The point 
of all this lying is 1 the four nuqtahs' At the end of the 
treatise I saw, in his own writing, “ This has been frequently 
written with reference to the Persian, the infallible religious 
guide, T, b, a, r, ‘a, li, a, k, r, b, It, ash, b, i, h, i, Anavi, Uikravl, 
Sahib Maq&m (the representative).* And the rest was after the 
same fashion. We flee to God for refuge from such unbelief! 

XXIX. TaqT-ud-dIhI 8 op Shu$5TAR 

He has recently entered the imperial service and is well versed 
both in those sciences which call for the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty and in traditional knowledge. He is well acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius. The following couplets are 
his:— 

1 One word is unintelligible in the text. The word is given ss 
with a variant pVjV. 

* The text seems to be corrupt. I have transliterated the letters and 
words appearing in the text and in MSS. (A) and (B). Mr. Blochmann 
(trans. Am-t-Aktori, i. 547 n.) makes the letters read M Mir ‘All Akbnr 
Tashbihi, the Amini, the last, the representative, ” and his reading appears 
to be a good one, though it is not that of the text. , 

3 Otherwise known as Mnlla Taqiyt. In the f^qit^Akban he is styled 
Taqi Muhammad. He is represented as a disciple of Akb&r's 4< Divine 
Faith.*' Vide Ain-t.Afc&ari trans. Blochmann, i. 518. 
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gatherings to consider and discuss even one couplet by him, and 
in each gathering iiis verses were read by way of good augury, 
and ^11 agreed, both with tongue and pen,. in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and lie is 
fallen into the corner of neglect and become the target for a* 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His <kv(bi is well known and contains a good 
masnavi, although it is for the most part pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes. He has, how¬ 
ever, a poetic nature, and in all subjects save unity, preaching, 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him 

“ Such grace raius dowu from her from head to foot, 

That one could sweep grace out of her bed.” 

The idea expressed in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet: 

“ She causes blandishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters grace in the air 

By means of her graceful gait and her sweet foot on the 
earth.” 


“ If, for example, thou sittest 1 behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.’* 1 

author of the AtaM*d*-i-Asar 8ay8 of his poems, “ either no one under- 
•tends tbs meaning of bis verses, or his verses have no meaning. 11 This 
criticism appears to ba just. Sanfc’i, having offended Sfcih Isnii'il Safari II 
by presenting to him an ode on his accession which contained no mention 
of bis name, fled to India and was well rooeived at court. He died at 
Uhor in a.u. 1000 (a.d. 1601-02), Abu-i-Fai? Faixi, Akbar’s poet- 
laorate, and brother of Abu-I-Fa;!, was SaniTs pupU. Vide Ain-i-Akbari 
i. trans. Blochmaon, p. (49, n. 6, and p. 563. 

1 *8. (A) has • meaningless word which has apparently 

helped to potato the editor of the text. 

1 Mr. Blochmann {Atn-i-Akbari trans. i. 501) says of this passage, ‘This 
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I shed so much grief abroad from my house 
That the difficulties of my house are from without the 
door.” 

In describing an ambassador he says 

“ Like the sun in tbe sky thou hast traversed the world, 

Like sleep thou art welcome to all eyes. 209 

The sun, perchance, is but a distillation from thy hand, 

Which washes the whole world with one drop of water, 

Sucli blackness has overspread that tribe whose fate is 
dominated by Saturn that if, for example, 

Bach hair on their bodies became a candle, 

The sight of man would not be able to distinguish their 
faces. 1 

The sound of their shoes would snatch Venus away from 
life, 

Their hideous voices reach pot the understanding, 

Their gait is like fire, their speech is like war, 

The sight of them is punishment and their voice is a 
brazen trumpet. 

If a thought of them passes through the mind of the 
wet-nurse 

The child from fear desists from sucking.” 8 

“ 0 thou! from the splendour of the Air candle of whoso 
face the mirror is illumined, 

From whose reflection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Place not the mirror before thee for the sake of seeing 
thyself, 

Reflect rather on my condition and look not in the glass. 

Fire has burst into name in my heart, like its reflection in 
a mirror. 

verse is unintelligible to me.' I have translated it as it stands, bat it seem s 
to have no meaning. 

1 The meaniug of these verses is obscure. 

* The author has, unfortunately, not said to whom these desoriptiv" 

Ytrses apply. 
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Since the sunlight of thy face lias been reflected in every 
mirror. 

210 If the burning blast of thy wrath should break into flame, 
It will see its reflect ion in every mirror.” 

The Sonu o p the Cupbearer. 

“ Come, my heart, to the wine-shop of the people of the 
Secret, 

Drink of the cup of truth which melts outward semblance ; 
So free thyself from the outward form 
That thou raayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes. 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 
So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. 

Bring me, 1 cupbearer, that candle which lies in privacy, 
Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses, 4 in his sleeve : 

, Give it into ray baud and thus make my hand resplendent 

That in its light I may stretch forth my hand to perform 
miracles. 

Come, 0 cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunkeu 
debauchees 

Stretch forth thy hand to shed the blood of the bottle. 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck 8 not of 
punishment. 

1 Literally ‘ come.' See the author’s Criticism below. 

* The reference is to Exodus iv, 6, 7, and to the Qur'an, Surah xxvii 

12 . 

\ ' o , . 0 * t '!"**<*' n 

O' ' * '0. 

** * 

44 Moreover, put thy hand iuto thy bosom ; it shall come forth white with¬ 
out hurt: this shall be one among the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his 
people." 

8 The text and MS. (B) have t.e. “ inquire not,” “ have no anxiety 

for.” MS. (A) has “ fear not." 
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For in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood 
Give me, 0 cupbearer, that amber of existence 
That by means of its attraction I may ascend 
And may pitch my tent above this lowly place, 

And, like ambition, may set my foot on whatever is! 

Bring me, 0 cupbearer, that warm-blooded wine 
Which increases love in my heart.'’ 

This “ Song of the Cupbearer ” clearly contains many vul¬ 
garisms, for everywhere he has used “come” in the sense of 
“ bring,” and he has reproduced the expressions used by masters 
of poetry on the same subject, forgetting that their expres¬ 
sions are used in brief fragments, of which the second couplet is 
dependent 1 2 3 * * * * on the first. 

In his ode on the sun the following couplet occurs 

The sun’s reflection makes manifest in water the properties 
of oil 

When he mah.es of the uast of hie worth a crown.”* 

He has written oaes un sublime subjects, but in a mean style, 
and to him the proverb applies : — 

“jTheir bouses are lofty, their spirit is low, 

0 Lord! make these two things equal.” 8 * 

XXXII. Juda’I . 4 211 

He is Mir Sayyid ‘All, the painter, a versatile man, each page 
of whose paintings is a masterpiece, and who may be described 

1 Jyy#, The word is in neither MS., but has been correctly supplied in 
the text. 

2 This is a literal translation of the couplet, to which the criticism in the 
Atathkada-i-Azar applies. The “ crown of dust ” is probably a reference 
to the sunbeam. 

3 i.e., “ either bring down their houses or raise their spirit.” 

* Mir Sayyid ‘All of Tabriz, whose poetical name was Judi’i, was more 

famous as a painter than as a poet. He is mentioned in the Atn-i-Akbari 

(trans. Blochmann, i, 107), as the first of the court painters. Of him Abu-l- 

Fa?l says, 14 Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention 

first Mir Sayyid ‘All of Tabriz. He learned the art from his father. From 
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ns a second Manl 1 in India, '•'he story of Amir Hamzab in 
sixteen 8 volumes was illuminated and completed under his 
supervision. Bach volume of it fills a box, and each page ot it 
measures a yard wide by a yard long, and on each page is a 
picture. 

He has completed b'divfin, in which the following verses 
occur:— 

“ As the morning broke the thorn boasted of its fellowship 
with the rose 

And thus pierced with its nnil the broken heart of the 
nightingale.” 

“ The beauty of idols is the Ka‘bah to which I journey; 
love is the desert by the way, 

The railing of rivals 8 is the acacia thorn of that desert.” 


“ From head to foot we are covered with swellings from the 
wounds of love for thee, 

the time of his introduction at court the ray of royal favour has shone 
upon him. He has made himsolf famous in his art, and has met with much 
success.” 

1 JudlVs father was Mir Mansur, and Jnda’i himself had the title of 
Nadir-nl-Mulk. Badaoni does not mention the accusation of theft which 
has been brought against the poet. He is said to have stolen the poems 
of Mir Ashki of Qnm ( vide supra no, XT). The number of his verses 
exceeded 10,000, and when on his death-bed lie handed them over to JuchVi 
to arrange. Jnda’i is said to have published in his own name whatever he 
thought good and to have thrown the remainder into water. Muila Tariqi 
of Sava ( ride infra no. LXXTXl has written an epigram on this subject:— 

$'j —* l) 

y i jA** j,> jl— a. —ibo 

“ Thon hast slain the disappointed Ashki, my mind is lost in wonderment 
at the concealment of thy crime. With thee remained four divuns of his 
and what remains of thy poems is his." Vide Ahi-i-Akbari, trans., Bloch- 
maun, i, 598, n. 3. 

1 Twelve, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, (Trans. Blochmann, i, 108). 

3 The Atiishkada-hAzari and Taqi's Tazkirah mention another Jnda’i, of 
Biva. 



We are the merchants of love and these wounds are our 
merchandise.” _ 

“ I am a quarry half-slaughtered, fallen far from the street 
of the Friend, 

I stumble along on my way striving to see the face of the 
Friend” _ 

“ 1 wished to describe my circumstances to that ill-natured 
one, 

She is ever in company with others, what shall I say to 
her ? 

XXXIII. jAgBi. 1 

His name is Padshah Quli, and he is the son of Sljah Quli 
Khan Naranji. 8 Helias a poetic 8 turn of mind. The following 
verses are excerpts from his works:— 

“ Such sweetness has the Beauty which knows no beginning 
conferred on the lovely, 

That love reaches a stage at which it gladly relinquishes 212 
life.” _ 

“ See the extent of my jealousy. From love’s madness I 
come to myself 

If any one perceives that my speech is of the beloved.” 


“ Thou art the unrestrained hunter and I am the (wounded) 
quarry 

Which the hunter, from excess of cruelty, neglects to kill.” 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akbari , trails. Blochmann, i, 400, 59t>. 

2 Abu-l-Fazl says that Shah Qnll was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He was 
an old servant of Humayun. In the first year of Akbar’s reign he served 
under Khizr Khan in the Panjab. He was much attached to Bairam. In 
the eleventh year he was sent to Gapha when Mahdi Qasim Khan had, 
without permission, left that province for Makkah. In the Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari he is ^escribed as a commander nf i 000 . Vide Ain-uAkbart , trans. 
Blochmann, i, 480. 

3 The text has, incorrectly, jmi. Both MSS. havewhich is correct. 

38 
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“ Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, 

Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) the 
day of reunion. 

The thorn of reproach has not detained thy skirt, 

Thou hast not seen thyself with thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 

Never has thy love been constant, 

Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved’s 
neglect; 

With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 

Thou hast a heart which has nothing to regret.” 


“ My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be 
loved, is like the bird 

Which the school-boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases.” 

“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 

The veil of shame falls between us, so that I cannot see 
her face.” 


“ 1 am not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 

Or to base pretensions on what a messenger may say.” 


“ From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friends 

213 What quarrels had we not among ourselves ? ” 


His father, Shah Quli Khan, composed 1 the following quat¬ 
rain :— 


1 la the /Im-i-jtfcban (tran^, Blochmnnn, i, 596) thi* qoatraiu id ascribed 
to Jazbi himself. 
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“ Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes 
the wine-bottle, 

Once, twice, incessantly I break my flute. 

'0 Lord, deliver me from the evil pi’omptings of ray spirit! 
How often shall I repent and again break my vow of 
repentance ? ” 

Praised be God! Even a clod has broken into flame. 

One day after the return from the journey to Patna 1 Jazbi, 
Qazi Shams-ud-din Qazvini, and some other poets, begau to argue 
about a couplet of IJusain Sana’i’s, viz.:— 

“ If, for example, thou sittest behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.** 8 

When L drew near to them they asked me the meaning of the 
couplet wliicli formed the subject of discussion. I replied, “ Such 
is the state of things nowadays that it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between the poetry of one’s friends and (the 
actions of) Tital.” 5 Now this Tital, who lived in the days of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Darlmii, 4 was a wag & and a linguist, a 
man of disguises, 6 who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad in the turban, the clothes, and the trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body of pupils. He would 
first introduce his theses aud discuss them in a very orderly 
manner, thus making himself attractive to all present. Ho 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until even the most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity. 

I In October, 1574. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 179—184. 

4 Vide p. 288 and note (2). Contemporary poets seem to have been ns 
much puzzled over this verse as I am. 

• H Jlui usually signifies “ deceit” or “ flattery,” but it is clear, from what 
follows, that the author is referring to a man so named, or nicknamed. 

♦ I do not understand this epithet. Sultan HuBain Mirza was tho king 
of Khnrasan, of the house of Timur. 

b if yo. The text wrongly omits the word which 

appears in both MSS. 

• yJli “ who or what turns, changes, or reverses,” 
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214' XXXIV. JahIu ok KIlpI. 

He is the sou of Shaikh Jalal, Wasil/ who was the deputy of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghans, 1 and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvishes. Jamili, though he has very little 
of the ecstatic piety of his father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetic taste, although he has written some ridicu¬ 
lous 2 verses. 

The following verses are extracted from his works:— 

“ Whenever 1 think on the rose of thy face, 

Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 

If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, 

I can, at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


“ Since her ringlets have led me into love’s madness, 

My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad¬ 
ness.” 

He has written an ode in praise of Qasim ‘All ©an, the corn- 
chandler, governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 
occurs 

“ To connect thee with the race of KhSns (nobles) 

Is most revolting and most unfit.” 

This couplet also is attributed to him, but God knows whether 
correctly or not:— 

“ The mouse of ray heart, which I nourished with blood 
drawn from my liver, 

Has been suddenly seized by the cat of love, 

Pierced by her teeth, and carried off.” 8 

His elder brother, Shaikh Pazil, was a wonderful Arabic 
scholar, and has written some fine poetry m Arabic. The follow- 

1 Vide pp. 6—10. 

* Or, perhaps, in a good sense, “ comic ” or “ humorous.” 

3 This couplet, and that, which precedes it, raise a doubt as to what the 
author meant by attributing to the poet. One of the 

couplets is witty aud the other is ridioulous. 
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ing is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu'in-ud-din Tantarani 

0 beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 

My soul has descended to the pit and tears have followed 
like running water. 

One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and his 
respected brother have very sallow complexions I said, “ In this 
opening couplet you have evidently addressed your younger 
brother.” This quip was very well received. The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is:— 

“ 0 thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confusion, 

Thou hast disturbed my heart by thine absence and it is 
in a decline owing to its palpitation.” 1 

And Shaikh Fazil has written on Faizi’s commentary 8 an 215 
essay in Arabic, in prose and verse, which furnishes sufficient 
proof of his great learning. At the present time both brothers 
have set out from Lahor for their native place. If, in the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder. 

XXXV. CishtL* 

He is Shaikh fliusaiu the Sufi, whose native place is Dihli, 
and as he is a disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti * he has chosen 

1 This is the opening couplet of a qafidah by Tantarini. 

* Probably tl»e Sawdti'-ul-ilhdm (‘ rays of inspiration ’). As Faizi has 
been careful, in this book, to use no words containing a dotted letter the 
work is probably more of interest as a feat of intellectual gymnastics than 
of value as a theological treatise. Vide Ain i-Akbarl , trans. Blochmann, 
i, 549. 

* The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari contains the following notioe of Cishti 

“ Shaikh Cishti of Dihli, whose name was Hasan (probably a misreading 
for Husain) was one of the disciples of Shaikh Salim Cishti. He used to 
wear the garb of a Sufi and passed his days in religious ecstasy. 

4 Vide pp. 18—27. The text has ‘‘Shaikh Islira,” but “Salim” is 
coiirect 



this poetical name. He was oue of the Sufi members of the 
monastery at Fathpur, otherwise known as Sikri. He has 
composed a divan and is the author of several works, one of 
which is “The Book of the Heart and the Sour* written in verse, 
but in an Indian style, and since its purport is the same as that 
of the book “ Beauty and the Heart,” in which the master Mir 
‘All Shir 1 has displayed his verbosity, it would be a pity to soil 
one’s tongue with the mention of it. 

Perhaps this opening couplet is the only one of several 
thousands of couplets written by Cishti which is worthy of 
mention:— 

“ Such love has Qais 2 * for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its eye to be the foot¬ 
print of Laila’s camel.” 

XXXVI. jA‘FAR.a 

He is a Sayyid of Hirat and has good taste in poetry and in 
the composition of enigmas. He was the chief paymaster of 
Ataga Khan 4 * and has written an ode and composed an enigma 
dedicated to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka , 6 containing a list of his titles 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following few 
couplets are selected from his poems 

1 Amir ‘All Shir was the mzir of Sult.au Husain Mirza, king of Khnrasan. 
of the house of Timur (a.d. 1470—1505) and wa9 the patron of the poet 
Jami. I have not seen a copy of his book, or of Cishti’s, but from the way 
in which the author speakB of them they were probably books on fjj/tfi- ism. 

2 Qais, usually known by his epithet of Majnun, “ the distracted by love,” 
was the lover of Laila. 

8 This poet is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari nor in the Tabaqdt-i • 
Ahbari. 

4 £hams*ud*din Muhammad Ataga (' foster-father’) Khun was the foster- 
father of Akbar and Was a commander of live thousand. He was murdered 
by Adham Khin, May 16, 1562. Vide Ain-i-Akburt, trans. Blochmann, 
\ 321. 

* Mirza *Aziz Kuka, Khun-i-A‘zam, was the son of Ataga Khan and a 
commander of five thousand. Vik A'm-i.Akbar* t trails. Blochmann, i, 

326—328. 



“ Now that tlie comb has disturbed those musky locks 1 
Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine ear l ” 


“ 1 would not that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 
that cheek, 

God forbid that dust should have a place near thy heart.” 


“ The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 
the rose, 

In the garden of thy beauty 9 herbage has settled on the 
rose.” 

XXXVII. Ja‘far Beg.® 

He is well known as Asaf Khan the Qazvini, and is brother’s 
son to Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din ‘All ‘Asaf Khan, the late paymaster- 
in-chief. He is himself now one of the chief paymasters. So 

1 Literally “ that musky chain.” The reference is to the chain hnng in 
the court of un oriental sovereign which petitioners for justice could shake 
and thus arouse the king and bring their grievances to his notice. 

* as in both MSS. Tho text has “ paradise ” which 

does not suit the meaning of the verse. The reference is to the down on 
the cheek of the beloved. 

3 Ja'far Beg was MIrzu Qivim-nd-din, son of Badi‘-uz-Zaman of Qazvh^ 
who had been vazir of Kiishan during the reign of Shuh Tahmisp and had 
presented his sou at the Persian Court. He came to India in 1677 and was 
presented to Akbnr by his uncle, Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din ‘All Asaf Khan. 
After his uncle’s death ho was appointed commander of two thousand, and 
receded the title of Asaf Khfcn. He was appointed successively Thanadar 
of Sawiid (8wit), governor of Kashmir, divdn-i-kul, Subaddr of Bihar and 
commander of three thousand. On Jahangir’s accession he was appointed 
ataliq to Sultan Parviz and, later, Vakil and commander of live thousand. 
He accompanied Parviz to the Dakan as his ataliq and died there in a ii. 
1021 (a d. 1612) at the age of 63. He was a man of great genius, an 
able financier, a good accountant, a great horticulturist, and one of the best 
peetB of his time. He was a free-thinker, and was one of tho members of 
Akbar’s “divine faith. 1 ' Vide Aind-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, i, 209, 411— 
413 et passim, Tuiuk^i-Jahangiri, 108, 109 et passim, and the Tabaqdt-i- 
Akbaru 
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bitter is his resentment at having received no honour in the 
days in which his uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to show it, and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead. 1 * 3 * 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
hut is restricted by not being exercised, owing to llis love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business. He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one occupation he would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-stricken people of this time, 
which would probably have been worth to him forty tumtxns in 
cash.* (Whenever he made any considerable sura of money by 
his poetry he would squander it.) 8 

The following few couplets are some of his :— 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 
For wherever the.beloved sets her footheads fall.” 


“ If, like the moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
0 obstinate one! 

My presumptuous flight will at length land me in death." 


“ The roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 

But in my case both the rose-tree and the rose-garden are 
gone.” 

“ Thine affair, 0 Ja‘far! is fallen into the fire, 

217 Two hundred songsters are here not worth one sala¬ 
mander.” _ 

“At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin. 

0, tear up the record of the sins of the people.” 

1 Lit. “ He fights and quarrels even with his spirit.” 

* Then equivalent to £120. 

3 The passage in brackets is not in the text, bat has been supplied from 

the MSS. 



“ What plain was this and what hanter tnat always brought 
down the game F 

No quarry appeared in view, but received an arrow from 
him.” _ 

“ I must write a letter concerning my grief to her who 
possesses my heart; 

The grief of my heart is great, I must write to my love 
concerning it.”_ 

“ If Thou art pleased with Ja'far, with the faith which he 
holds and his heart, 

I am deputed by him to say that he freely gives Thee this 
faith and heart.” _ 

“ Behold my magnanimity! A hundred leaves of the book 
of hope 

Have I torn into a hundred pieces and washed them with 
tears of blood ! ” ____ 

“ A rose has now bloomed in the garden afresh, 

For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning.” 


“ Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 
heart 

The open plain was created for my heart.” 


“All thy complaints are over, as mine begin, 

For tl»e whole of my complaint is that I do not hear the 
voice of thy complaint.” 


Come into her heart, 0 pity, and let not my grief he in 
vain ! 

For I am deeply afflicted while she is occupied with 
cruelty.” 

39 
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“ Ja‘far found the way to tlie sheet of his love, 
Now lie will hardly rise to his feet Again.” 


“ She came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That 1 could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 

XXXVIII. IJaidar! ov Tabriz . 1 

He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was the 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the book Sahio-ul - 

A In the Tabaqdt-l-Akbarl it is said that Haidarl came three times from 
‘Iraq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbnr’g 
Court, finally returned to ‘Iraq. The following is the substance of Mr. 
Blochrnann’s note regarding him, on p. 603, of his translation of vol. i, of 
the Ain>i’Akbari :— 

Haidarl was three times in India. The first time he camo he was young, 
and found a patron in Mnlmmmad Qasim Khan of Nishapur, Uis company 
was more agreeable than his poems. The Masnavi which he wrote in 
imitation of Sa'di’s BustSn is insipid, and remained unknown. Though ho 
made money in India he wrote a satirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of which is that in a country in which two men can feast for a 
rupee the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India he found a patron in Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka, Khan-i-A'zam, who gave 
him two thousand rupees for an ode. Shams-ud-din Muhammad, Ataga 
Khun, introduced him at Court. For an ode on the elephant Akbar pre* 
seated him with two thousand rupees and a horse. The third time he came 
to India he attached himself to Mirza ‘ Abdnr-Rahim, Khankhanan. whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Gujarat, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the,victory of Sarkic. He returned to Knshiin, the governor 
of which town, Agha Kliizr Naluivandi, befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Tnrks of Hum he settled in ‘Iraq, at a place 
called in the MSS. which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal in ‘IrSq or l£knr§8an. At about that time Shah ‘Abbas came to that 
plaoe on a hawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a darvish, ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants, which was 
happily prevented by Haidari’s influence. Haidarl died at this place, be¬ 
loved by all, in ah 1002 (ad. 1593-94). His son Sfcmiri came to India 
after his father’s death, and was made by the Khinkhanan Mir Saman of 
his household. He was also a good officer, and was killed during the wars 
in the Dukan, when with Shahuavaz Khun, the son of his patron. 




Lixiin (‘a slip of tJie tongue’) by bis fellow-pupil Sharif of 
Tabriz, the Lisftn*u\-Qhaib (‘a voice from heaven’) in praise of 
Lisani. He was for some time in India and then left and 
returned, and again went away in such sort that he cannot 
return again. I have seen his divan, containing about 14,000 
couplets, but with very little good stuff 1 among all these. In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants he has written:— 

“They were not mounds of driven sand— 

liis elephants, for they are in battle array ; 

And, for the purpose of eiigulting his foes 

They are, on every side, the billow* of the ocean of cala¬ 
mity.” 

As meed for (his ode the emperor ordered that a horse and a 
money reward should be given to him, but the treasurer delayed 
in carrying out the order, and Haidari wrote this fragment:— 

“I have a difficulty, 0 King! I wish to present to thee a 
petition. 

My difficulty imprints on my heart a hundred brands of 
regret. 

Thou didst command silver and gold to be given to me, 
but from thy treasurer 

It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get.” 2 

Some of his verses:— 

“ No trust is to be placed in the love 3 of the moon-faced 
beauties of this world 

A ray of the sun settles not long on one place. 

“ I burn ever with an inward fire, such it is. 

I am contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot. 

* JW I have translated literally.* 

* From the note on the preceding page it would seem that Haidari at 
last received his reward. 

8 This is a play upon words. The word here used, means also 
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A fragment. 

44 l-Jaidari! Strive, like the virtuous, to the utmost 

To attain to some perfection in this world of sorrow; 

Foi; to go from this world deficient in anything 

Is as though one were to leave the bath unclean. 1 ’ 

XXXIX. Huzn!. 1 

He was one of the learned men 01 ‘Iraq. During the dis¬ 
turbances at Hirat he left that perilous place to journey towards 
India, but before he reached his goal lie set forth for the desert 
of non-existence. The following verses are his 

“ Laughter comes upon me when I think on the,simplicity 
of Quzni, 

For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved. 

The loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless my 
efforts on his behalf 8 ; 

And the strange thing is that he is all the more indebted 
to me. 11 __ 

44 1 throw my damsjis robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 

From the patched garment, every thread of which is a 
fire-worshipper’s sacred thread.” 

XL. HayItI of GIla5. 8 

He was a sympathetic friend, and excelled in all descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial service on the recommenda- 

l Thus described in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari “ Mir Huzni was one of the 
learned men of his time. He was travelling from ‘Iriq to pAy his respects 
to the emperor, when he died.” In the Ain-i-Jkbari (trana. Bloohmann, 
i, 565) he is thns described,“ He was an inquiring man of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He 
was free and easy and good hearted. Friendliness was stamped on his fore* 
head. He is said to have been born in Junabud, and to have been a mer¬ 
chant. He whs the pupil of Qasim-i-Kahh (See no. II.) 

* f* 4 * ^y f sf 1^ )• The ^ n ® as *t stands does not 

scan. We should probably read for ^ 

8 Thus described in the (i, 574). " A stream from the ooean 
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tion of Hakim Abu-’l-Fatlj and grew up in that service. He lias 
written a divan and is well acquainted with the poetry of the 
ancients. Although he is entirely destitute of actual learning 
he is’ strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind. 

The following verses are his : — 

“Watch thyself well in every word that thou utterest, 
Repent of a speech which gladdens no heart. 

Wbat need bast thou of the wing of a bird ? If the men 
of this age are employed in light talk 
Borrow the foot of the ant, and flee.” 


“ God doth not accustom my tongue to the uttering of com¬ 
plaints. 

May He not associate me with complaints, especially of 
thee.” 

Quatrain. 

“ Ever bast thou treated me with harshness,—thou art 
excused : 

Tliou hast heard but the name of faithfulness,—thou art 
excused: 

Thou sayest, ‘ I am falsely accused of harshness ’ 

Thou hast not tried thyself,—thou art excused.” 

Quatrain. 

“ So long as thou art employed in the nurture of vain 
desires 

Thine axe shall strike no stump but thine own foot. 

of thought pauses by his house; correctness and equity are visible on his 
forehead. Serenity and truth nrc in him united; ho is free from the bad 
qualities of poets.” He is said to have been born at Rasht in Gilun and to 
have belonged to the common people of that place. To better his circum¬ 
stances ho went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abu-l-Fath Gilani 
(see c. iii, no. VIII) at court, got a jagir, and wns liked by. Akbar. Ho 
joined the Khunkhanan in the Wars in the Dakan and lived chiefly at 
Burhinpur, where he built a villa and a masjid called after him. He was 
alive in a.d. 1G15. 
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No enemy works thee such mischief as thou workest thy¬ 
self, 

Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated with unbelievers 
But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 
thread,” 1 

An ode . 

“ I desire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 

But my resolution has peopled it, and now I desire some 
desert spot. 

The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ” and 
“ yesterday,” 

I desire some tale of the speech of my own grief. 

221 From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass, 

1 desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain. 

I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or the arrow of the unbeliever, 

I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup. 

IJayati, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 

I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require ” 


XLI. HayA'I. 

He was in Gujarat with Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. 2 The 
following verses are by him :— 

“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 

And renews the grief of farewells and the pain of the 
journey.” 

i ^0; the sacred thread worn by Hindus of the higher castes and by fire* 
worshipper*. 

? Thf* author of the Tnhnqtft-i-Akbnrt, in which work Haya’i is not 
mentioned. 
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Quatrain . 

“ The lover pressed his cheek against thy door and went, 

He displayed that love which he had for thee and went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee by a thousand stratagems, 

The moth opened his eyes to the candle, and went.” 

XLII. HAlatI. 1 

His name was YSdgar, and he claimed descent from the late 
Sulfc&n San jar, 2 though in the TMkh-i-NizUmi 8 Mirza Ahmad 
says that he was a Caghatai. He was known for his sincerity 
and orthodoxy. He wrote a divan. The following verses are 
his 

“ From weeping there remains not in my liver so much 222 
moisture 

That the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill therein.” 

“ Would that I could be the string of thy shift 
So that thou and I might be enclosed in one garment.” 4 

“ That line of dark musk on the page of thy cheek 
Is a new revelation from on high ” 

I constantly come behind the rival and cover his eyes in 
sport, 

That he may have no share in the joy of beholding my 
beloved.” _ 

“ The dark mole is placed by the corner of thine eye 
1 Like a hunter sitting in ambush for his prey.” 

i Hilati is thus briefly described in the Ain-i-Alcbari ftrans. Blochmnnn, 

695), “ His name is Yidgiir. He is a selfish man.” In the TabaqdM- 
ibari he is described as a soldier by profession. 

The fifth son of Pir Mnbammad Mirza, grandson of Amir Timur. 

This is the Tabaqdt^Akbarl by Mirza Nfylm-ud’din Ab»n%c|. 

♦ Cf. Teupyson’s “The Miller's Daughter.” 
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“ Again am I weeping for the beauty of that rose, 

To-day have I seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” _ ( _ 

“ Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, 

Alas that thy rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 

Halati’s father had the poetical name of Walilii. This open¬ 
ing couplet is by him 

“ The moon of the ‘Id has shown her eyebrow, and glad¬ 
dened my heart, 

Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” 1 

His son, although he had the poetical name of Baqa’j, changed 
it to Rusva i (‘ the blackguard ’) on account of his unprofitable, 
ness. He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for some fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor’s order, from 
Kashmir to Labor, where the Kotwtll executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet:— 

J “ While thy death-dealing glance is the despoiler of life 
Death looks on from afar with regret.” 

XLIII. The~Khan-i-A‘zam. 4 

He is Ataga Khan who, when the imperial army was defeated 
at Jausa, 8 at the time when the king who had obtained forgive- 

I The thirty days' fast of Ramazan, which comes to an end on the 
appearance of the new moon of gbawwil, which nshers in the l Id-uUFi\y. 

1 Rhams-ud-din Muhammad Khan entered the service of Kimriin Alirza 
as a common soldier. For the service rendered in saving his life Humiyun 
attached him to his service and subsequently, at Amarkot, appointed his 
wife wot-nurse ( anaga ) to the child Akbar, conferring on her the title of 
Ji Ji anaga. ghntns-ud-diu remained with the yonng prince while Hamnyun 
was in Persia, and received, after the emperor's restoration, the title of 
Ataga (''foster-father') Khan. After Akbur’a accession Ataga Khan was 
sent to Knbnl to bring to India the empress*mother and the other Begams, 

3 A village oh the banks of the Ganges, where Humiyun was defeated 
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ness, 1 the emperor Humayun, fell, like a crocodile, into the river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity 8 nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless waste of waters, seized his hand and brought 
him from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to the shore of safety and security. This service 
led to his very great advancement. 

Although his dignity is too great for him to be described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as he had poetic genius the 
following verses by him are quoted 

“ My little tear, set not thy foot forth from the house of my 
eye. 

For well-born children 8 leave the house but seldom.’* 


“ If the full moon in her glory should boast o’er the sun of 
thy face 

ihe will at lost sink down from the turquoise sky invert¬ 
ed.” 

by gh$r ghib. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 469 and n. 4 and 402 and 
n. 3. Badaoni is, however, mistaken here in saying that Ataga Khan’s 
sef4ioe was rendered at the battle of Jhusb. HumSyun was saved after 
thalhbattle by a water-carrier n»med. aooording to Firishta, Nignm, who is 
said by the same authority to have been allowed, hs a reward, to occupy the 
throne for half a day. Ataga Khun saved Humayun after the battle of 
Qanaoj. “ The King rode off with the intention of going to the high 
ground. This action of his in itself afforded an excase to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover, the king, while crossing the river 
Ganges, became separated from his horse, and, by the help of g]iftros*ud*dia 
Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became the foster-father of the 
prince’s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in Hindustan with the 
title of A‘gam Khan), escaped from the water and returned to Agra.” 
Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 464. Niznin-ud-din Ahmad, in the Tabaqat 
says, “ He had the title of Khaii-i-A‘j$am, and was the foster-father of his 
majesty. He attained to the grade of an Amir and Vakil of the empire and 
tasted the cup of martyrdom at the hands of Adham Khln.” (M»y 10 
15GS.) 

1 That is to say, deceased. 

* gjl* MS. (B) has and if this reading be accepted the translation 
will be, “his sun nearly disappeared,” etc* 

8 fbj* an obvious reference to phf * the pupil of the eye.* 

40 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yusuf Muhammad 
Khan 1 :— 

u Those who walk self-satisfied in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 

The paupers of the valley of love of another. 

Those who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 

Differ widely from those who grieve with love.” 

XLIV. Khanjar Beg. 1 3 * * * * 

He is one of the Caghatai nobles and is related to Tardi Beg 
Khan, 8 who has been already mentioned. He has written a 
224 masnavi of three hundred couplets on his own condition and con¬ 
taining also the praise of the emperor. He is a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in poetry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. He is also the 
author of several works, and he has enumerated his own ex¬ 
cellences in the masnavi already mentioned. In the art of music 
he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 

1 MS. (A) styles him, wrongly, Muhammad Yusuf Khan. He was the 
eldest son of Ataga Khan and distinguished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Bairam Khan, nncl was made a Khan. When his father 
had been killed by Adham Akbar took care of him and bis younger 
brother, 1 Aziz Kuka. He distinguished himself daring the several rebel¬ 
lions of the Khan Zamin. He died, of excessive drinking, in 1565-66, 
at the age of eighteen. 

* Thus described in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari “ He is one of the old Caghatai 
amirs of this dynasty, He was an accomplished man and excelled specially 
in music. Ho had poetic genius and wrote a well-known ma§navi on 
dancing girls. 

3 A noble of Humayun’s court, who was faithless to his master but was 

forgiven after Humayun’a return from Persia. During the oonquest of 

India Tardi Beg Kh&n distinguished himsolf and received Mewdt in jdgir. 

On Humayun’s death he read the khutbah in Akbar’s name and sent the 
crown jewels to him in the Panjab. He was appointed by Akbar a com¬ 

mander of five thousand and governor of Dihli* On Henri's approach he 
evaouated Dihli after some unsuccessful fighting and on this account was put 

to death by Bairam Khan in 1556. 
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the Indians and particularly regarding the six modes 1 of Hindu 
music, an undertaking which is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high rank ard exalted position; and, indeed, there is now no 
trace of that information left in the land. 

He had no equal in his time. • These few couplets, written for 
the edification and instruction of the emperor, are excerpted from 
the viasnavi already mentioned 

u 0 King! The world is a wonderful place, 

Every moment it presents some fresh spectacle. 

The revolving sky, like a deceitful juggler, 

Begins every moment some new prank. 

From times of old there have been in the world 
Crowned kings, with armies and suites. 

Of those old heroes, with all their desires and ambitions, 
There remain time-worn histories, naught else. 

Had the prophets seen any hope of permanence in the world 
Why should they have fled from it? 

0 King! the works of this world are all envy, 

Thus is it now, and was in the past, and ever will bo: 
Among all these complicated affairs 

One’s first object should be to acquire a good name, the rest 
is naught. 

The object of this long harangue of mine is to say 
What thou should’st do now that thy turn for sovereignty 
has arrived. 

In this age, in which the world is adorned by thy presence, 
May God be thy protector from harm! 

If the huvtfl* has flown from this rose-garden 
Cast thou thy shadow on our heads. 

Since my words are without guile 

It is meet that I should offer thee counsel. 

The inodes are Bhairav, Milav , Sdrang , Vasant , Dlpak. 

and Alegh. 

* U A fabulous bird, supposed to fly constantly in the air without touch¬ 
ing the ground, and looked apon as a bird of happy omen, prognosticating a 
crown to every one whom it overshadows. 
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Since I strive only for thy welfare, 

Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth ? 

To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one, 1 
Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter. 

It behoves a king, both in season and out of season, 

To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. 

225 The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread 
The king’s error is a calamity to the world. 

The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe. 

In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people. 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 

As the king’s order is authenticated by his great seal. 

Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty, 

It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house, 

And thy people are around thee like moths. 

The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth. 

That is to say, the livelihood of all is from thee, 

Thou art the Bhepherd, and thy people are the flock. 

The flock has come to thy pasture ; 

H*»w canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained P 
God has appointed thee their guardian, 

The shepherd’s dignity belongs to His prophets; 

Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 

But take heed to thyself and also to mankind. 

A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And couut -as gain both wealth and dominion. 

Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes, 

Thou art in the world for a great work. 

Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 
Favour and grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 

Zaid * or 1 Amr,’ proper namea used by way of generalisation • 
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All these thou hast by the grace of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own worth ? 

Thou ridest, laughing light-heartedly, on thv fierce ele¬ 
phant, 

Rut the people lining the walls to see thee pass are weeping. 
Thou layest thy hand on the tusk of the elephant. 

But thy people take the finger of anxiety between their 
teeth: 

Thou layest thy hand on the elephant’s trunk, 

But our sleeves are shaken free of the world. 

Thou boldly facest the raging tiger, 

While men flee on every side in terror: 

Take thou thy pleasure in the fighting of leopards 
While we in fear tear our faces with our hands and our 
nails: 

Thou withstandest unmoved the attack of the wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wonder at thee from afar : 
Thou seizest by its neck the snake that haB, like the 
dragon, an arrow for its tongue, 

While the people of the world are writhing in dread 
Thou art swimming in a boundless ocean, 

While we, washing our hands of life, stand trembling 
on its brink. 

Thou enterest the forest intent on the chase, 

The people stand at its margin in fear and anxiety. 

In one dark night thou travellest a month’s journey, 

Whil6 men struggle after thee sighing for the light of a 
torch: 

Thou wanderest almost naked in the cola, 

While the people are shivering under their wrappings: 
Thou runne8t, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter under a tree: 
Thou pressest onward in every direction on foot, 

While we on our horses are fainting with weariness: 

Thou facest the warlike foe on the field of battle, 

While the army looks on from every side. 


226 
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What favour if this, and what sympathy, 

That thou hast towards us and towards thyself i 
This valour of thine is beyond conception, 

This bravery if ever freeh in thee. 

Although these things are doubtless a merit, 

They are, nevertheless, a defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt, 

The people of his land are in safety: 

If a king never spares himself, 

The whole world is thrown into confusion. [presence; 
We desire the world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Without thee what are the world and our’lives to us ? 
ljj)aujar, beware of prolixity, 

And weary not the king’s heart: 

This speech of tbine has wandered from the point, 

And the king has no need of it: 

Since he is accepted before God 

His wealth consists in devotion to business. 

His very sleep is perfect wakefulness 
Even when he wandere, it is perfect wisdom. 

The right is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 

When he recited this mapiavi he was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a divftn, which is well known. 
The following verses are by him :— 

“ How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs, 
And afterwards liow often shall I lament that my life is 
leaving me P ” _ 

“ The waters have passed over my head, and my life has gone 
on the breeze; 

227 % body has become dust; yet still the fire of my heart 

breaks into flame.” 

At the time when the &h&ttzamau and Bahadur raised their 
heads as high as the star Oapella in turbulence and rebellion 1 

1 ‘Ali Quli £hin reoeired the title of ghinzaman after defeating and 
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Sbanjar Beg was confederate with them, and fled into Bengal, 
and he has probably disappeared in consequence of those dis¬ 
orders. 

XLV. KhusravT. 1 

He is sister’s son to Mirza Qasim of Junabid. 1 He came to 
India after performing the pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and he is in 
the service of the emperor’s eldest son. 1 He is worthy of mention. 
The following verses are by him:— 

“ The heart of KJusravi is so inflamed with the light'of love 
That candles to light his tomb may be made of his bones.” 

capturing Hemu at Pinlpat. Bahadur was his younger brother. The 
Khan.i.Zaman rendered most important services by clearing the eastern 
districts of Afghans, and amassed great wealth from his spoils. He was 
constantly in rebellion. He first fell into disgrace owing to a scandalous 
affair with ShSham Beg, who had been page to HumAyun, and was deprived 
of his ma^alls. He then rebelled, and having defeated the Afghans under §h$r 
Khan, the son of ‘ Adll, in Jaunpur, retained the spoil for himself. At the 
end of the sixth year of his reign Akbar moved ngaiust him in person, but the 
Khinzaman submitted, and was pardoned, and his mnhnlh in Jaunpur were 
restored to him. In the tenth year he again rebelled, but was induced by 
Mun‘im Khan to submit. Late in the year 1566, when Akbar marched against 
Mirzn Muhammad Hakim, the Khanzaman rebelled again, read the Khutbah at 
Jaunpur in the name of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and marched against 
Qnnnauj.’ In 1567 Akbar resolved no longer to pardon the Khnnzaman. 
left the Punjab, returned to Agra, and marched thence against the rebel. 
The Khinzaman fled from Qannauj to Minikpur where his brother Bahadur 
was. The rebels were finally defeated by Akbar at Fathpfir about 10 or 12 
miles SB. of Kapa, on the Ganges, on June 9, 1667. Bahadur was captured 
and executed and theKh&nzamfm was decapitated by a soldier, his head being 
bronght to Akbar. It was probably after this battle that Khanjar Beg fled 
to Bengal. 

1 Called in the Ain-i-Akbari (trails. Blochmann, i, 591) Khnsravi of Qain, 
a town between Yazd and Hunt. Oaghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khnsravi 
and says that he excelled in mnsio. According to the Tabaqat-i-Akburi he 
was sister’s son to Mirzi Qiisim of Ruknabtid (probably a misreading) and 
entered the emperor’s service, in which he was honoured by the imperial 
bounty. 

* Otherwise J uni bad and Gunabid. 

3 Sulfcan Salim, afterwards the emperor JahSngir. 
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M The lions of the temple of Makkah will not pollute their 
claws with my blood, 

Do thou, my companion, regale with this morsel the dogs 
of the monastery.” 1 

XLVI. MTr DaorT.® 

His name is SultSn B&yazid, and his title Kdtib-uUMulk (‘ scribe 
of the kingdom’). It is probable that nobody in Hindustan has 
written the nasta'liq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poetry. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Islam. The following verses are by 
him:— 

“ At umes thou art in my very soul, and at times in my 
afflicted heart, 

Such is thy levity that thou canst not remain in one 
place.” 

An ode . 

“ Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 

I had hever suffered so much now from parting with thee.® 
228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me! 

Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 

Had I not brought blood to my eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, 

I had never become a mark for her heart-piercing arrow.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 

My heart’s blood flows from my afflicted eyes. 

1 i.e. “ Since Islam will have none of me hand me over to the Christians 
or the Zoroastrians.” 

* Called in the Ain^i-Akbari (trans. Blochmann, i, 103), where he is men¬ 
tioned only as a calligraphic, Maulann Dauri. In the Tabaqat»i-Akbari he is 
thus described, “Mir Dami, a o-illigraphist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Kitib-nl-Malk. He is the author of a divan” He was born at 
Hirat. 

8 Cf. * Ae fond Kiss ’ by Burns, 
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She lias gone from my sight but not gone from my heart. 

Nay, surely this cannot be, 

For that which goes from the sight goes from the heart." 

One of the Mir’s pupils in calligraphy, who was also one of the 
writer’s companions, was Khwaja Ibrahim IJusain the Ahadi 1 
(may God have mercy on him!), who was a well-born man of the 
city of Bal&t, 2 and closely related to Shaikh ‘ Abd-ur Rahrafin the 
Baluti of Labor, who was, in his time, famed throughout the 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the saints. Khwaja 
Ibrahim Husain in the flower of Lis youth lnft this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the infinite regret of his friends; and the 
writer suffered in one year, and within the space of a few days, 
the grief of losing him and the grief of losing Mirza Nizam-nd- 
din A^mad, 3 and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old friends—a regret which grows stronger every day. 

1 The Ahadis were a corpB of picked men corresponding to the ‘Gentlemen of 
the Lifegnards * in tho days of Charles II and James YII. Most of the clerks 
in the imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar’s workshops belonged to 
thiBOorpa. According to Abu-l-Fa?! they were called Acadia beoause they 
were fit ‘for a harmonious unity,* whatever meaning was attached by 
Akbar's phrase-maker to that cryptic utterance. They provided their own 
horses and were thus what we call sila^dars, and men were frequently 
selected for command from this corps d'tlite. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, trans. 
Blochmann, i, passim. Akbar was so prejudiced against the Arabic language, 
as being the sacred tongae of Islam, that he condescended to tamper with 
the spelling of words, excluding letters that were peculiar to Arabic. 
thus became in official records. 

* In north-western Afghanistan. 

3 The author of the TabaqiUi-Akbari and intimate friend of the author. 
Hadioni (vol. ii, text 397) says, “ He passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 45 of a hectic fever, and carried nothing with him but a good 
name. Many of Ins friends and companions who had had experience of his 
courtesy, entertained great hopes of him, bnt none more than this worthless 
one, closely bound to him by a community of fiiith and friendship, entirely 
disinterested so far as worldly matters were concerned. We shed tears of 
grief and beat our breasts with the stone of despair, bnt sajw at length no 
remedy but patience and resignation, which are the quality of the holy and 
the practice of the pious, Regarding this calamity as the greatest of mis¬ 
fortunes and disasters, I took it greatly to heart, end henceforth let my heart 

41 
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Alas, I see no remedy for my pain! 

I had some hope of union:—that is gone 

All my concerns are languishing, because 

I see that the promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 

Alas! Misfortunes have crowded so thickly upon me that I have 
scarcely the strength left to bewail them. But what cause is there 
for bewailing, since we are all beneath one dome and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more ? 

The following chronogram was composed on Kbwaja Ibrahim 
^usain’s death:— 

“In accordance with the command of the Ruler of the 
universe, 

In the month of Safar, Khwaja Ibrahim Husain 

Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dishonour, 

& 

And the date of his death was found in the words, 

1 Khwaja Ibrahim Husain,’” 1 

XLVII. OiKHiJ 2 

He has recently come from ‘Iraq and has been appointed ar 

go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the corner of 
obscurity.' * 

1 The sum of the letters is:— 600 + 6 + 1 +3 + 5 + 1 + 2 + 200 + 1 + 5 + 10 + 
40 + 8 + 60+10 + 50-.997 (a d. 1589 ). 

. 2 In the Ain'i-Akbarl (trans. Blochmann, i, 608 ) Dakhli ‘of Isfahan' is 
thus described, “ He is a man without selfishness and of a reserved character. 
Though he says but little lie is a man of worth." Mr. Blochmann discovered 
the following facts nbout Dakhli. His name was Malik Ahmad, and he was 
the son of Malik-ul-Muluk Maq?ud ‘All, proprietor of Verkopai, twelve 
far8(iM* from Isfahan His mother's father was the great Shaikh Abu*l* 
Q&sim, who had such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred to him, and of other fonndutions he 
was appointed Mutawalli. He thns grew rich, and obtained so great ft 
following that people persuaded Tahmasp that he was bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He waB therefore blinded, and afterwards lived a retired life. He 
addressed to Tahrnasp a poem which procured him a pension. In his retire* 
ment Dakhli was employed to arrange his poems and thns acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the tal&aluf of Dakhli. After 
attending on his maternal uncle for some time Dakhli went to Isfahan, where 
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Ahadi^ and before lie attained this dignity he wrote the following 
quatrain on §bftrif-i-Sarmadi 2 the roster-keeper, inspector of 
the AhadiSy who has an enormous moustache 

44 This simpleton will at length become an Ahadiy 
And will be asking for the felt cap 1 
In the depth of his perplexity lie will, a hundred times a 
day, 

Become a sacrifice for Sunnadi’s moustache.” 

XLVIII. DanihT> 

Danih is a village in the district of Nishaphr,* where he 
passed a life of humble contentment in tilling the soil. Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and he conceived a 
desire to visit India and gained no advantage from his husbandry. 
He has written most of his poetry in his own rustic dialect, hut 
has also composed many odes in more polished language. He 
gave up the use of his own rustic dialect when he found that it 
could not be understood by the generality of people. One day 
a poet with the takhulluf of Ulfati was playing polo, when his 
stick flew from his hand and struck him on the nose. Ddnihi 
wrote the following epigram on the circumstance 
“ So much bad verse did Ulfati recite 
That all the libertines were delighted with him. 

His polo stick by ill chance broke 

The bridge of his nose instead of his teeth.” 6 

They Bay that Qilij Kfcan 7 was the subject of this epigram. 

he aoqnired some reputation as a poet. He came to India in a.d. 1669 and 
was for five years in Akbar’s service. In 1594-96 he went to the Oakan and 
found a patron in the Khan Khanan. in whose service he was in 1616. He 
was a good soldier. 

1 Vide p. 317, n. 1. 

a Vide no. LXII. 

3 Worn by the iljiadw. 

* Daniht is not mentioned in the ifin-t-AMarf nor in the fabaq&t-i'Akbari. 

6 Or Nishibur, the well-known town in Khurasan, 
i.e., that be ipight recite no more poetry. 

1 Vide no. XV. 
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XL1X. DavI’T. 

He is 9akim ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk. 1 He traces his descent on the 
mother’s side to that most learned man Maulana JaUl-ud-din 
Davvini.* He is distinguished by his gracious manners and 
excellent qualities, and in the treatment of ophthalmia his equal 
has not been seen. Occasionally he occupies himself by writing 
poetry, and the following are some of his verses : — 

An ode. 

“It is not only hail that rains down from the cloud of grief 
on me in my misery. 

But stones that rain down upon me in the form of cala¬ 
mities. 

So violent towards lovers is that capricious and cruel 
charmer, 

That even in the courso of familiarity warfare gleams in 
her eye. 

Dava’i, it is infidelity to despair at the door of her favour, 

For rain from the cloud of her generosity covers leagues,” 


“ Bach night my lamentations, sighs, and weeping reach the 
sky. 

0 Lord! What shall one whose days are as dark as mine 
do with such nights as these ? ” 

An ode. 

“ No waste spot is to be seen which cannot be peopled. 

The incurable pain of love is that here no plans avail. 

In the night of her dark locks the sleep of death fell upon 
me, 

A wonderful and confused dream not to be interpreted. 

Ah, what a glance was that to slay a lover, and wheve is 
the stage on the journey of love 

In which is to be found a breast unpierced by an arrow ? ” 
l Vide c. iii, no. IV 

* A renowned logician, known m Mnheqqiq.i.Damni, 
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Each one who lias tasted a drop of the wine of love 
Has become more wearied than before, and broken both 231 
cup and wine-jar. M __ 

Awake, my heart, for the beloved is enraged, 

And life has become hal’d for lovers. 

For lovers, on the way of devotion, 

Every step is a hundred thousand leagues. 

The spacious arsenal of love 

Is all too narrow for the army of my affection. 

The arm of my ambition is long enough, 

But what shall I do ? For my good fortune is lame. 

Davi’i beware, for in the street of the beloved 
Strife is hot and love is in disguise.” 

“ Bright are those eyes which know how to see, 

Happy is that heart which knows how to palpitate. 

How shall the torment of this narrow cnge 
Be endured by the bird of my soul, which has learnt how 
to Boar P 

Never remains in the corner of my eye 
That little tear which has learnt how to run down my 
cheek. 

There is not to be found elsewhere in a house 
A wild creature which has learnt how to flee. 

Davi’i no longer has any desire for heaven, 

Since he has learnt how to pluck the rose of thy garden.” 


“ On the day Of separation, which is the moment when (the 
heart) burns, 

The soul's employ is to fan the flame. 

In the night of separation, when hope of life must be 232 
foregone, 

The heart’s employ is to heap up paiu and grief. 

Ah separation, such a calamity Art thou that ever 
Bell is in flames for fear of thee! 



From the two magicians, coquetry and blandishment, 

The drunkard may learn quarrelsomeness. 

DavaM, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unite flame and cotton.” 

L. Rafi‘T 1 

He is Mir Haidar of Kaslian, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent and he lias correct taste. He is un¬ 
rivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms, 8 — 

1 Mr. Blochuiann in note 3 on p. 593 of his translation of the 
Akbari says, “His f nil nnms, according to Taqi-i-Auhadi is Amir Rafi‘-nd-din 
Haidar. He was a Tabutabn Sayyid of Kashiin The Ma'd/tir-i-Rahimi 
states that lie left Persia in 999 (a.d. 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from the King of Persia, went from Gujarat in company 
with Khwaja Habibullah to Lahor, and was well received by Akbar.” 
After a stny of a few years in India he returned to his country and in the 
shipwreck mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees. Hafi‘i whr saved and rotnrned to India, where his losses created 
much sympathy, and he received, at Akbnr’s wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. After some time he ngain returned to his oountry, his two 
sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years. He went to 
Makkah and Madinah, where he stayed four years. In a.d. 1604 he re¬ 
turned to Klshan, found favour with §ihah ‘Abbas, and received some rent- 
free lands in his native town. According to the Atatfikada-i-Azari he died 
in A. H. 1032 (a.d. 1622-23). He had a son, Mir Hasham-i-Sanjar, mentioned 
as a poet iu the Ain (trans. i, 595). 

Rafi‘i is thus described iu the Ain, “ His name is IJaidar. He is well 
acquainted with the art of poetry, and is distinguished as a writer of 
riddles and chronograms.” The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari contains the following 
notice of him, “ Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, had the poetical name 
of Rafi‘i. His understanding is excellent and he has correct taste, and is 
unrivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms, He spent 
his time in the emperor's service.” 

* One of RafiVs feats in this way was the disoovery that the numerical 
values of the letters of the Surat-ul-I&ldf, the 112th chapter of the Qur’dy, 
gave the date of the completion of Fail’s 8envd£t , *ul-IlhJm f the commentary 
on the Qur'an composed entirely of letters without dots. The chapter, 
which is also called Surat-ut-Tauhid, runs as follows 

cJp *Jb dil) Al)i 
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indeed, he does not even know that there are any arts but these 
two. One day Shaikh Faizi told him that the art of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindustan and that the 
practice of it was considered unworthy. He replied, “ I have 
toiled for years in my own country in the study of enigmas, and 
now that I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up ? ” 

He came with KJiwaja Habibullah from Gujarat to Labor and 
received a fixed allowance from the emperor’s privy purse and 
from courtiers. He embarked in a ship and set sail for his 
native land, but, when he had passed Ilurmuz and was nearing 
Kij and Makran, 1 hi3 ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among the rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi’s pointless 
commentary 2 on the Quran , letters of introduction from learned 
men, and Fazii’s divdn, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increase his reputation. 

The following verses are by Rafi‘5 

“ I have a tender heart, my sprightly love, what remedy 
is there for me ? 

T am a lover with the nature of one beloved, wbat can 
I do?” _ 

“I was jealous of RafPi’s coffin, for thou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
mourners.” 

A quatrain. 

“ The devotee sins not, for Thou art the Avenger, 

We are steeped in sin, for Thou art the Pardoner; 

and the sum of the letters gives the date a.h. 972 (« a, d, 1664-65). Mr. 
Bloohmanu in note 2 on p. 549 of his translation of vol. i of the Am-t- 
Akbari makes the date a.h. 1002 (- a.d. 1693-94) but this is an error. For 
this fortunate discovery Rafi'i received 10,000 rupees from Faizi. 

1 Badioni's geography is here at fault. Knfl‘1 could not have reached 
H.urmuz (Ormuz) which is an Island in the Persian Gulf opposite to 
Gombroon or Bundar-i-‘Abbas, until he had passed beyond the coast of 
MakrSn. Kij is an inland town of Makran. 

* That is to say the commentary oomposed of undotted letters. See note 
(1) above. 
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He calls Thee the Avenger, and we the Pardoner. 
0 Lord! say which name Thou preferrest.” 


And he has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono¬ 
grams. 1 

LI, RahaI. 2 

He is descended from Shaikh Zain-ud-din of Kbavaf, 8 and he 
has composed a famous die fin. The following verses are his:— 

“ 0 love, thou didst encourage me to hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope on every side,” 


” I travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 

How was I to know that a hundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on my way ? ” 

“ The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds formed 
of my heart’s blood; 

To tell the heart’s secrets to all is hard indeed.” 

I This quatrain has not been quoted, and is not mentioned eithor in the 
,Iin or in the Tabaq&t. 

* Vide Aind'Akbart, tr&us. Blochmann, i, 592, and note 1. It is there 
said of R&hfii that “ he pretended to be a §ufi.” His name waa Maulina 
Sa‘d-ud-din of Khavaf or Khif. 

8 Zain-ud-din Khifi or Khaviifi. from whom Rahi’i traced his descent, 
was a famous saint who died in the beginning of Shawwal, a.h. 838 (May 
A.d. 1435). He was buried first at Malm (or Balin), then at Darvisbnbnd, 
then at Hirat. Hia biography is given in Jarni’s Nafhat-ul-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zain-ud-din Tnibiidi 

w* or Khaviif is a district aud town in Khurasan, which belonged to 
the revenue district of NIshabur, and was famons for the kings, ministers, 
and learned men which it produced. The town was also famous for the 
faot that its inhabitants were bigoted Sunnis, and were persecuted by §hih 
‘Abbis of Persia. Its inhabitants are now §hi‘ahs. The number of 
Khavaf is in the sorvice of the Mughal emperors was considerable. The one 
whose name is best known is Muhammad Husham, known as Khifi or 
Khavafi Khan, author of the Muntatiiab.uLLubab t a valuable historical 
work in three volumes. 
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“ Pass not from my eyes like tears, my dear, 

Be more humane and pass not thus by men.” 1 234 

' In the heat of thy wrath thou throwest me into the fire, 

And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire.” 

“ I Have so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
mouth and that eyebrow like the new moon 
That nobody now calls me to mind.” 

“ I have sunered cruelty not only at the hands of that 
faithless and capricious girl 

But at the hands of all from whom I hoped for faithful* 


u Thou, my friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 

NTor all that I have suffered at the hands of that cruel 
inoon-faced beauty.” 

LII. RaughanI.* 

He was an impudent jack-padding whose jesting passed all 
bounds. He was for many years in the service Of the emperor. 
He has written a divfin containing nearly three thousand 
couplets. This is one of his couplets 

“ The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys life eternal: 

Perhaps the master-armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life.” 

The idea contained in this couplet closely resembles that in 
the couplet of Mir As]iki, 8 already quoted, namely :— 

1 It is difficult in translation to preserve the pun on (‘ humanity,* 

‘ urbanity ’) and fbj* (‘ a human being’). 

* Eaughani is not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tabaqat he is thns 
described, “ He was for many year? in the emperor's service. He had a 
bitter tongue as a lampooner." 

8 Vide supra no. XI. 

42 
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“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water. 1 ' 

The following verses are also by Raugljani:— 

“ I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear that my rival 
285 Might guess from my weeping whose cruelty was its 
cause.” __ 

“ My burning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like a-li e coal, 

Which a boy in sport takes up and quickly flings away.” 


“ Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 

That fountains of water flow from each vein of it.” 


“ 0 messenger! Give her by word of mouth an account of 
my condition, 1 for in my letter 
There are many words which have flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself.” 


“The messenger gives me news of her coming 
In order that the force of my desire for her may draw me 
to the road by whicli she is to pass.” 

In the year H. 980 (a.d. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marching towards Gujarat, 8 RaughanI died beneath the fort of 
Abugarh 3 and was buried there Qasim Arsalan 4 made the 
following chronogram on his death :— 

1 Or, ‘ my desire ’ if the variant be accepted. 

* When Akbar was marching to the conquest of Gujarat, which was 
annexed to the empire at the end of 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 139— 
149. 

8 Mount Abu in Rajputana, now a well-known sanatorium. 

* Vide supra, p. 251. 
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“ Like a dog he delivered up his soul to the abode of in¬ 
fidelity.” 1 


LIII. Zain Khan KCka. 8 

In playing Hindu music, beating the drum, and other accom¬ 
plishments of that sort he is unrivalled in this age. Although 
he canuot be said to have any other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and transcription, yet he sometimes composes a 
couplet. The following is one of his couplets 

“ This world, which moves crookedly, gives me no rest, 

Until I have threaded my needle with the thread of my 
desire.” 


LIV. SuuiN of Saplak . 8 

Saplak is a village in the Qandahar district. The vulgar in 
India call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a kasr to the b&, which 

l The numericftl valnes of the letters, added together, give 981, or one 
year in excess of the correct date. 

* Zain Khan was the son of Khwaja Maqjiid ‘All, a servant of Akbar’s 
mother and Plea Jan Anaga, one of Akbar’s nnrees. As he was thus 
Akbar’s foster-brother, lie was called Kuka. The daughter of Khwaja 
Hasan (Zain Khan’s paternal uncle) married Sultan 8alim (Jahangir) and 
was the mother of Sull.au Parviz. In a.d. 1595-96 Saltan Salim married 
Zain Xhiin’s daughter. Zain Khan was employed against the Afghans in 
the campaign in which Bir Bar fell. In 1586 he operated saccessfutly 
against the Mahmanda and Ghoria near Peshawar, and in 1537 was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Zabulistan. In 1588 he moved against the Yusufzais, 
and, after eight months’ fighting, subdued them. In 1589 he was employed 
against rebellious Zaminddrs in the Himalayas, and subdued them. In 
1590 he was made a commander of four thousand and in 1595-96 a commander 
of five thousand. He died in 1601-02, partly from excessive drinking. 
Vide Aln-i»Akbari trans. Blochmann, i, 344. In the Tabaqdt he is given a 
title, apparently a taj&alhif, which I cannot understand. It reads Al- 
Fathdbd. The text of the Lakhnaa edition of the Tabaqdt is very corrupt. 

3 I have not been able to find the village ‘ Saplak ’ and therefore cannot 
be sure that the vowels in tin's are correct. MSS. (A) and (B) read 
‘ Sapkali ’ or Sipkali, aud this reading agrees better than that in the text 
with the Indian nickname given to the poet. Vide infra, 
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means ‘ a lizard/ 1 and this greatly offended him, and he used to< 
say, “ What can I do, though they call me by the name of such 
a dirty carrion creature ? ” He was a devotee girt as to the loins 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day an which he saw 
Mulla Qasim Kahi 8 he asked him his age. Qasim replied, 
“ I am two years younger than God.” Sultan said, “ My dear 
sir, I took you to be two years older. I fear you are deducting 
from your years.” Mulla Qasim laughed and said, “You are 
worthy to associate with us.” It may be noted that as Mulla 
Qasim Kahi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed this 
speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam 8 who said, “ I am 
younger than my Lord by two years.’’ This is one of the 
ravings of the Sfl/w, and some men of God have interpreted it 
to mean, “ 1 am younger than God (may He be honoured and 
glorified!) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to say self- 
existence and omnipotence ”; for a creature may display all 
divine attributes and qualities except these two; for the brand 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removed 
from the forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God for 
this nonsense and these ravings ! 

Sultan had a disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw 
the Kbanzaman, 4 who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the Bbanzaman sent him, 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of honour, 
237 together with a request that he would, for his sake, change his 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said, “ Sultin 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father. 
How can I give it up P Moreover, I wrote poetry under this 

I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is clear. Kasr ia 
the short vowel i, but Bndioni is wrong in attaching it to the ba or pa. He 
should have attached it to the stn. The vulgar apparently called the poet 
either Sipkali or Siplaki. {Ohiphali ) is the Hindustani word for the 

common house-lizard, whioh lives on flies and inseots. {9iplak) in* 

DakanI corruption of the same word. 

* Vide no. II* 

8 Vide p. 7 and note 1. 

8 Fidfb ht next biography. 
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name many years before yon did, and obtained much fame by it.” 
The Kbinzam&n said, 14 If you do not give up the name I will 
throw you under the feet of an elephant,” and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought to the spot. Sultan said 44 Ah, what 
good fortune is mine, that I shall attain martyrdom! ” After the 
Kbanzaman had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din Lari, 1 the BJanzaman's tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from the divdn of the reverend 
Maulavi Jami,* (may God hallow liis tomb!) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously he 
should be pardoned, but if not the Khanzaman should do with 
him as he had proposed. From the divQn of the reverend 
master (may his tomb be hallowed !) this ode was selected :— 

The writing of God’s creation knew the writing on thy 
heart, 

And knew the invisible proofs of kingship on the heads 
of beardless boys. 

Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary ode, the opening 
couplet of which is 

44 Whoever has regarded his heart as the shell containing 
the pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jewel.” 

Although this ode was no great matter the Khanzaman was 
exceedingly pleased and praised it, and, having given the poet 
twice the reward which he had given before, dismissed him with 
honour. But Sultan could no longer stay in that place, and 
without the Kbanzaman’s leave he came thence to Badaon, and 
afterwards travelled through the country, and went to the 

1 Vide Ain-uAkbari trans, Bloclinmnn, i, 540. According to the Ain he 
was learned in philosophy and theology. He came from Laristin, and is 
henoe called Lari. He was the son of Maul&tia Kamil-ud-din IJusain, 
and studied under Maulani Jaliil Dawwinl §hafi‘I. He was for some time 
Akbar*s teacher. Once at a darbdr he placed himself before the Khan* 
i-A'^am, when the M?r Tuzak told him to go back. “ Why should not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never 
came again. He got 4000 bigba* as suyurgbdl in Sambhal, where he died. 

* The celebrated Persian poet, who died in a.d. 1403*94* 



D&k&n. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a confederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 
83ft conquered Vijayanagar, 1 . and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 
which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Sultan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is to be had. 
It was, indeed, the height of discourtesy on his part to enter 
into a dispute with his better and to refuse the request, so 
courteously made by a man like the Khanzamau, that he would 
change his poetical name. 

In reply to the following opening couplet by Ghazali,* viz.— 

“ Devotee, true knowledge of God lies not in the patched 
robe, the rosary, and the tooth-stick, 8 
Acquire mystical love, for these ether things have nothin** 
to do with the comprehension of God,” 
he wrote, 

“ Though the dust of envy has settled on my rival’s heart I 
have no fepr, 

This is clear to me, that the mirror ot ins heart is not 
clean.” 

I The great Hindu empire of the Carnatic. Tho four Kings} were *Ali 
‘Adil Shah I of Bijipur, Husain Nizira Shih I of Ahmadnugar, Ibrihim 
Qutb Shah of Gulkanda, and ‘All Barid gdjah of Bidur. The allied armies 
of these kings met Sadijhivaraya, Kaja of Vijayanagar, and his brothers 
Timma and Venkatiidri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1565, and, in 
one of the moat decisive battles ever fought in India, ntterly overthrew 
the Hindu empire of the south which had for two centuries withstood the 
attacks of the independent Muhammadan Kings of the Dakan, first the 
Bahmams and afterwards the lesser dynasties of Bijipur, Gulkanda, 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and Bcrir. Vide ‘ Historic Landmarks of the Deccan,’ 
by Major T. W. Haig, pp 129—132. Badaoui, like all Muhammadan writers, 
styles Vijayanagar ‘ Bijanagar.’ 

* Vide p. 239, no. I. 

s A twig of a tree used as a substitute for a tooth-brush. It is about a 
Bpan long, split ufc one end and chewed to render it softer. The twig is used 
only once and is then thrown away* The European manner of using one 
tooth-brush repeatedly until it is worn out is regarded with disgust in the 
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The following are other verses by him:— 
u My love sita sometimes in my eyes and sometimes in my 
heart, 

She rests nowhere, Bhe must be bewitched.” 

“ How can I liken thy eyebrow to the new moon, for I 
Have seen the new moon in every hair of thy eyebrow F ” 

LV. SultIn. 1 

This is the poetical name of the Sjanzaman. As the events of 
his life are well known, not only from this selection, but from 
every history of Hindustan, any further account of him would be 
merely a repetition. He wrote these verses 
“ Slender as a hair is thy waist, 

No wider than the end of that hair is thy mouth.” 

When he published abroad the ode which begins thus, many of 239 
the poets of that province 8 wrote odes to compete with it. One 
began as follows :— 

“ I said, ‘Thy mouth is no more substantial than an idea,’ 

She said, ‘The idea that thou hast formed is correct.’ 

I composed the following:— 

“ Thy mouth is the fountain of Khizr, 8 
Thy tongue is a fish in that fountain.” 

In these days I prefer to repent sincerely of such poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but which now appear to me to be a vain accomplishment. 

1 Vide p. 182, n. 2, where a brief account of the career of ‘AH Quli 
KhSn, Khanzaman, is given, He rendered most important servioes in the 
early years of Akbar’s reign and Mr. Bloohmann justly says, “Next to 
Bairam the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may be justly ascribed to 
him.” The disaffection displayed by )>im in his Inter days may perhaps be 
ascribed to mental derangement, His infatuation for Shiham Beg and its 
consequences seem to have been the beginning of tin's derangement, and his 
successes in the field Beem to have converted it into what may be called 
megalomania. 

* Jannpur. 8 The guardian of the water of life. 
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The following verses are by the Sbinzam&n 

4 Cease, my heart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a bell, 

Make, my heart, to none complaint of the cruelty of thy 
love.” _ 

“ 0 breeze, in the court of my love, in that language which 
thou knowest 

Make my supplication before her, as thou canst/* 


‘I have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, 

Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-petals.” 


“ My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me,” 


44 0 infidel boy, 1 we drink no cup at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
‘ Am I not your Lord ? ’ ” 9 

1 AfuU * the magian joy,' u favourite simile for a handsome cupbearer. 

* o-J|. The reference is to the Qur'an, Surah vii, 168. 

O *. 0 o 6 O /# . / U . 0 . 0 

(*"*1ir* (•**•*! j (w My 

0 o * *0 * o Am* 9 (t 0 * 

(jbfyli f£>j> C-vJf 

14 And when thy Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the song 
of Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying, ‘Am I not 
your LordP* They answered, ‘Yea: we do bear witness.’” The com¬ 
mentators tell us that God stroked Adam’s back, and extracted from his loins 
his whole posterity, whioh should oome into the world until the resurrection, 
one generation after another; that those men were actually assembled all 
together in the shape of small ants, whioh were endued with understanding; 
and that after they had, in the presence of the angels, confessed their 
dependence on God, they were again caused to return into the loins of their 
great anoestor. 
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The Kbanzam&n’* brother, BahAdnr ©fin, 1 also had some 
poetic genius, and wrote an ode. which is r- produced below on 240 
the theme of that ode of Mulla As.ifi’s which begins: — 

“ The night of grief has much embittered ray lot. 

Where is the morning ? For rust has settled ou my 
mirror/' 

BahSdur Khan’s ode. 1 

“ The wanton, cruel charmer lias taken a stone in his hand, 

As though be would attack me, the weary one. 

My moon faced darling* sits on the throne of beauty. 

He is a king, seated on his throne. 

Without thee, Bahadur, they will not cease from their 
wailing and their wine-bibbing 
For they have taken from thee the flute of grief.” 

In accordance with the saying, “the words of kings are the 
kings of weds” this appears to be a sufficiency of the poetry of 
thp^two 8 

1 Muhammad Sa‘id ghaibAm, BahAdur Khin. younger brother of *111 
Qali JChin, Khnnznmln. After Humiirun's return from Pepsin he pltoMed 
a rebellion, wiiich failed He was pardoned by Akbar^and received Malkin at 
jigir. He assisted in the conquest of Mil writ, and wns sub<eqnently governor 
of l{iwa. He took nn Motive part in the never#! rebellions of hit elder 
brother. After bis capture ffiiihbiiz Khan Kambu killed him by Akbar’s 
order. 

• The tezt here has, wrongly, glfc* (‘opening couplet'i. The whole 
ode it quoted. The MSS wrongly divide the oonplets of the ode, as though 
they were isolated couplets from odes. 

S It is cot ensy to decide here whether Bad A on i is serious or ironical in his 
quotation of the proverb It is evident that he hud some admiration 
for the Kh fr zamnn, ms he has blnmed SnlfcSn of Saplak for nor. acoeding to 
the Khnnzatnan’s most unreasonable request. On the other hand BahAdur 
E^n's ode appears to refer to §ljnlmm Beg.— my King’ as the Kh*nzaman 
used to cull him.—and it is possible that the proverb is h sly reference to the 
title given by the Kh5nz »msn to g^Sham B *g in his infatuation. Badiioni 
repented of his oWn scrions 1 »p«*e from morality, and became o*e of the 
'unco’guid,’and it is. perhaps, in virtuous indignation that he says that he 
has had enough of the poetry of “these two" set/, the Khimzemin and his 
brother. 

43 
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LVI. SairI.i 

He was a qfizV nncl a theologian of cheerful disposition. He 
came to India end died, having acquired honour by performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam. In prosody, and rhyming, ami the 
composition of enigmas he wns unrivalled. The following 
quatrain is by him:— 

“ Sairi, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart, 

Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
and eaitli; 

Everything, save the knowledge of God, is naught, 

Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 

These verses also are by him : — 

“ She does not close that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 

241 She shuts the door of mercy on grief-stricken lovers.” 


“ Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol, 

For God’s sake torment me no more.” 

T4VII. SlPIHHl . 3 

He is Mlrza Beg, brother’s son to Khwaja Amina, 4 who was 
known ns Khwaja Jahan. He has written a divan. The follow¬ 
ing verses are the fruit of his brilliant intellect:— 

1 Sairi is mentioned neither in the Ahi nor in the fabaqat- 

2 A judge, civil, criminal and eoolesiastic. 

3 He is nob mentioned in the Tubaqat. Mr. Bloohmann says (trans. Ain-\- 
Akbari , i, 424) that his takfrallut was Shahri, This is a mistake, as the third 
conplet given below shows. 

4 Khwaja Amin.ud-din Mahmud of Hirst, Khwaja Jahan, an excellent 
accountant and a distinguished calligraphist. He accompanied Hurnayun in 
his flight to Persia and, on Hamayun’s return, was made baj#£&i to Akbar. 
He received his title, and the rank of oommander of one thousand, on Akbar’i 
accession. He was aroused of want of loyalty during the rebellion of the 
Khanzam&n, and was dismissed to Makk>.h. On his return he was pardoned 
He died near Lakhnau in Nov. 1574 fr'»m the result of an accident whioh 
occurred to him when he was convalescent from sickuess. 



“ Soften with a smile the poison of thy angry eye. 

As bitter almonds are made sweet by the addition of salt.' 


“My wandering heart passed by the street of calamity, 

It is strange that my heart wandered without thee. 1 Its 
action was strange.” 


“Sipihri, take, like the tulip, a cup in the king’s round, 2 
Now that the heart has blossomed and the rose-erarden 
smells sweet.” 

“ The king of exalted rank, Humayun, the dust of whose door 
In dignity far excels the heavens.” 

LVI1I. SayyapI.b 

He was a servant of Bairam Khan. 4 and the Khan sent by his 

hand a sum of seven thousand rupees as an offering to the shrine 

othm holiness the Imam Ftiza 5 (on whom be blessings and praise! 

Having spent all this money he w«s there called to account by 

Shah Tahmasp and in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67) was 

released from torture t by death). These couplets are by him :— 

♦ 

“When my sallow countenance appeared in the mirror, 

The mirror, from the reflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” _ 

“ My narrow breast, in which lodges grief for the absence of 
my love, 

May yet be so situated that joy will leave in it no room for 
my soul.’ 7 

1 y yj as in M3. (A). The text has £ which does not make sense. 
This couplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSS. 

* jjp * a ronnd of the wine-cup.’ 

3 He is mentioned neither in the Ain nor iu the Tabaqat. MSS. (A) and 
(8) give his tal&allut ns Siynqi. 

4 Jjtttinhhin&n. Tutor to Akbar and regent of the empire daring his 
miooritj. He was a 8bi‘ah. 

8 The eighth imim of the Shiahs, whose shrine is at Mashhad. 
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L1X. SahmiJ 

He chose his poetical name from the profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker. He grew up in the service of Mirza 
Aziz Kaka t and, sinre he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, and is famous 
throughout the world. In reply to that dde by Umraidi the 
mystic, 8 which begins, 

“ Thou art the kiiig of the kingdom of beauty, 

We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 
he was one day reciting an ode of his own before the court. 
Wheu he came to the hemistich, 

“ I am a pure Sunni and come from BukbArft,” 

Lashkar Khan, 4 the paymaster in chief, who was a Kfcurisini 
suspected of heresy, though he did not openly profess it, 4 said, 
•‘Then, Mulls, there is also such a thing as an impure &imt»iP” 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka said on the spur of the moment, “ You r -Jor 
example.” 

Qasim Arsal&n has the following quatrain referring to Sahmf. 

1 Saliini i« not mentioned in the Ain nor in the fabaqat. 

* gfctn.i- A‘g»im, eon of Ataga gfctn and JI Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of 
Akbnr. 

8 Or, 1 of Rai.* 

8 Mii^ammud tyaaain of gharfisin. He was for some time Mir Bafckshi 
and Mir ‘Arz bat was di waited. One d>ty he came drunk to court and 
challenged the courtier* to tight Mm. Akbar punished him by tying him to 
tliO tail of a horse and imprisoned him. He wns subsequently released and 
attached to the Nun'itn ourj* in Bengal In the battle of Tnkaroi 

(M’irch 3,1575) he was severely wounded. His wounds began to haul bnt he 
did tiot t*ko sufficient c«re of his health end died, a few days after the battle 
in Upsa. VicU Ain i-AkUni, trans. lilochmann, i, 407. 

i Wherever Shiahs art in the minority they practise, if necessary, 
taqiyynh , (Atfj ‘fear/ ‘Station,’ or 'pious subterfuge'), i.e. they act as 
though they wore Su«uia. A Glii ah may even vilify his own sect, if his 
personal safery require ft. Fids Aia-i-Ak&ari, tr»ns. lilochmann, i, 338, n. 2. 
Badioni relates with evident glee this snub ndministered to a suspected 
Sbi ( »h. 
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“Sahmi, Tarlqi, 1 and Faridfin 1 are thieves, 

They are thieves like the cat, the jnckal, and the monkey, 

Take care not to recite your poetry before them 

For these two or three poets will steal the lines from you,” 

The following are some lines from Sahmi’s ode written in 
answer to one by* Ummidi:— 

“ The thought of thy mole lias ever had its place in my heart, 243 
I did not mention this scar to thee, but it remained on my 
heart. 

I sowed the seed of hope in the field of love, 

But obtained no crop save a crop of despair, 

When thou sawest in the mirror the reflection of thy cruel 
face 

The mirror melted before it from shame.” 


“This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavens, 

It is a sword hung in the air for the purpose of slaying 


“The new moon of the ‘Id vM likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow. 

I The text has ‘ frirlfi.’ I follow MS, (A) as Qasim Arsalin was evidently 
speaking of poets at Akbnr’s court. Vide infra, no. LXXIX. 

* No Faridun is mentioned as a poot in the Ahi, or the Tahaqdt , or in this 
work Qasim Arabian may have been referring to Faridun KhAn, maternal 
uncle to Mir/.a Muhammad Hakim, or more probably to MIrzn FHrldun Karlas, 
a commander of five hundred, non of Muhammad Quli Khnn Barlas Mirzii 
Faridun Barlns served in 8ind and, in ad. .592-03, accompanied Jani Beg 
to court. Under Jahangir he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the eighth 
year, a commnnd of two thousand, when he served under Sultan Khurram 
against Hana Amar Singh. He died dnring the expedition. Vide Ain4- 
Akbarl , trans. Blochmann, i, 342, 478 and Titzuk-i-Jahanghl, 126, 133. 

* Not the ode quoted above. 

* “A sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow," 



If the simile were just; there would be ever another 1 new 
moon at her side." 

“Her mouth is like the end of a liair in its delicate propor¬ 
tions, but see 

How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair.” 2 3 


244 “Thou earnest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 
What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me ? ” 

LX. Saqqa.s 

His name was Bahram. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation. 4 * He was one of the 
disci files of Shaikh Haji Muhammad I&abushani (may his 
tomb be hallowed!), and wns in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God. 6 He constantly traversed the streets of 
Agra witli a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
while he was thus employed his tongue would be uttering re¬ 
freshing verses. One of the sons of his religious guide came to 
India, and to him he gave all that he possessed, and would have 
given more, had it been possible, and he then set forth on foot, 

l i.e. the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitude of a new 
moon. 

4 The Persian metaphor is the same as the English. The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the mouth in speech. 

3 This poet’s name is not given in the text, nor in the MSS., though the 
first sentence is so framed as to lead us to expect a mention of his name- 
I have supplied it from the Ain-i-Akbarl. In the din (trans. Bloehmann, i, 
681, and n. I) he is thus described, ‘ Darvlsh Bahram. He is of Turkish 
extraction, and belongs to the Bay at tribe. The prophet Khizr appeared to 
him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the world and became a 
water-carrier.'’ The BaySt tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Azar- 
bftijan, Irvan, Tihran Furs and Nishabur. Bahram is worshipped as a 
saint. His m 'iisnleum is in Bardwln in Bengal. 

* This ^'/ -istic term indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 
the will being entirely delivered over into God’s keeping. 

4 ayAi j| For the technical meaning of the words wO*. 

and vide p. 7, u. 4 
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alone and destitute, for Sarandib, 1 and on the way to Ceylcu 
the torrent of annihilation swept away the chattels of his 
existence, and in that infidel land some person, guided by a sign 
from the prophet (the blessing and peace of God be upon him! ) 
appeared, no one knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of Saqqi, (may God water his grave!). 

He collected sevetal divfins of his own poems, and whenever 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from the pages of the divflns, one by one, but the remains of his 
poems form a large divfin. The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and sparkling intellect: — 

“ I am thrown into bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 

I distractedly encompass that spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centre. 

I, distraught as I am, have withdrawn my gaze from fair 
creatures for this reason 

That I have in the nest of my heart a Friend of my soul 
like Thee/’ _ 

“ I have broken the foundations of austerity that I might 
see what would come to pass, 

I have sat in the market-place of ignominy, that I might 
see what would come to pass.” 


“ I see my poor mad heart distracted with the love of Thy 
face, 

I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks/’ _ 

“ This day from weeping am I plunged in my heart’s blood, 
Ah, heart! cause not my head to burst this day with 
weeping.” 

1 Ceylon. The word used immediately Afterwards is • 8ildn) t 

referring to the same place. The latter word is nsed in order to pun with 
JL* (sail) ' a flood/ 1 a torrent/ The account of Saqqi’s obsequies may 
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“ The love of that beloved one with garments like the rose 
has again grasped me by the collar, 

Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt.” 1 

LXI. SipahI* 

845 He was the grandson of the famous Khwaja Kalin Beg.* 
This quatrain is by him. 

“ Alas, that the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 
Alas, that it has passed in the twinkling of an eye! 
Without thy eyes und the down on thy cheek the violet 
and the hyacinth 

Pass their days in blindness and in mourning,” 4 
He died in Agra in the year H. 978 (a.d. 1570-71). 

LXII. SarmadI of Isfahan.* 

His name is Sharif. He was for some time a roster-keeper, 
and now holds some appointment in Bengal under Sharif A malt. 

be acceptor with a grain of salft. As Saqqa’s tomb is in Bardwin he pro¬ 
bably died in Bengal on his way to Heyl<>n. 

1 These verses are all mystical. The Beloved, in each case, is God, who 
is spoken of, after the fashion of the Sufis, as though He were a human 
object of love. The couplet beginning “I have broken the foundations ” 
probably means that the poet, having apprehended the esoteric meaning of 
divine love, has ceased to follow the oeremoninl observances of Islam, and 
has thus rendered himself obnoxions to the formally pions. 
i This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain , nor in the fabnqat . 

8 The Governor of Qandahir under Mirzi Kamran. The Shah of Persia 
captnred Qandahnr from him. 

4 Of***' 4 bluo-neRS,’ applicable both to the violet and to the hyacinth. 
Blue, like black, is the colour of mnnrning It may, perhaps, also signify 
blindness, with reference to the bluish film which forms in cusps of cntnract 
b Muhammad Sharif. Strmudi. was a commander of two hundred. He 
was sent to Bengal with Shnrif Amali in a.d. 1591*92 and in the following 
year was fighting in Upsa against Rfun r andra, Riijii of Rhurda. He is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the Ain (i. t»07j he is thus described, 
" His name is Sharif, lie possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
xealou* in the performance of his duties. Ilia rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic.” The Tabaqdt has, 4 Sharif-i-Sarmadi is an 
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He at first assumed Faizi as his poetical name, bnt when 
Shaikh Faizi submitted a complaint to the emperor on the 
subject he abandoned his pretensions, and chose Sarmadi as his 
poetical name. He has some poetic genius. The following 
verses are by him. 

“Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been raised, 

Spectators from afar have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow/’ ___ 

“ When thou earnest to my house with the fumes of wine 
in thy head and roses under thy arm 
The very dust of this house of grief put forth blossoms 
to see the sight of thy arrival.’* 


“ Since in contempt I set my foot upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has had any power over my 
heart.” 

LXIIL SaqI of the Jaza’ir . 1 

He is an ‘Arab, and his father Shaikh Ibrahim was a learned 
theologian whom the Shi ahs, after their mode of, belief, regarded 
as an infallible religious guide. He settled in Mashhad, and 
Saqi was born there. Saqi has acquired some learning, and is 246 
of a cheerful disposition and eloquent. He came from the 
Dakan to Hindustan, and is now in Bengal. The following 
verses are by him:— 

Iffahini, and is one of the servants of this court.’ He was' apparently a 
§hi‘ah, for Badaoni (text, ii, 335) thus abuses him, * gharif Sarmadi/the 
roster'keeper, regarding whom somebody has said:— 

“ There are two roster-keepers, b th of them vile, 

One is anything but previous and the other anything bnt noble.” 

The two epithets in the second hemistich refer to the names of the two 
men, the second referring to gharif. 

I Thus described in the Ain (i. 593), ‘ He belongs to the Arabians of the 
Jast’ir. He baa acquired some knowledge/ ^5iyaaJ| (Al jaia’ir) * the 
islands * is the Arabic form of Algiers, but the term here probably refers 
to the islands of the Persian Gulf. 

44 
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“ From my soul, rs I weep, arises a sigh of grief, 

Efen»s smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 

“ I grieve not for the cruelty of my love 
Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others.” 

z “ When she passes by rne in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 

“ Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 

“ My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. 

Whenever there comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” 

An ode. 

“ In my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 

In order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 

My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my soul 
thy prey. Aye, 

An arrow which has struck the mark steadies the aim. 

My heart is, as ever, ardent with love; thou art, as ever, 
indifferent. 

Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad.” 

LXIV. SayyipU 

His name is Snyyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Sayyids of the Garmslr 2 who settled in Kalpi. 

1 Sayyirii is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the Tabaqat. 
The only person of his imme pievionsly mentioned in this work is Sayyid 
Shah Mir of SirninH. Vide p. 174. 

* Qai'miir , a hot, low-lying tract. There are two districts to which the 
name in given, vis.the north-eastum count of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Halmund in SisUn and south-western Afghanistan. The 
latter is probably iutended. 
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He is of a cheerful disposition and is pleasant in conversation and 
is to some extent imbued with religious mysticism. He is the 
disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti. He was for some time in the 
emperor’s service, but it was his fate to leave it, and he has 247 
since spent his time in the service of various Amirs. He is now 
in Kabnl with Qilij Muhammad Shan. I quote the following 
few couplets of his:— 

“ I am in the first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted, 
Like a child who trembles as he wakes from sleep.” 


“ Since that stately cypress-like beauty made for herself a 
necklace of roses, 

I envy the roses, and the roses envy her shift.” 


“ From my strayed heart the breeze obtained no news of 
what had happened, 

Although thy two locks spread their tresses to the wind.” 1 


“ Reverence forbids me to set foot in my house, 

Since the whole house has been filled with the effulgence 
of thy face,’ 1 ___ 

“ I utter not a word of the secrets of thy favours and thy 
chiding, 

No sound arises from him who has been killed in sub- 
mission to thee.” ___ 

“Although there remains to nobody in the reign of the 
king of the world 

Anything but a draught of water and a patched garment, 

Yet thanks a hundredfold are due to God that poverty 
has become universal, 

That there remains no envy among the people.” 

1 “Although thy looks were careless in keeping their secret my heart 
did not betray it,” 
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“I wrote an ode in thy honour, lord of generosity, 

Which was a faithful index of the volume of thy virtues 
and perfections, 

But the generosity which thou showedst to me in return 
for it was so slight, 

That my hope of benefiting by thy wealth was destroyed. 

Thy generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 

248 Keep, then, thy generosity, and return my poetry.” 

“ God forbid that I should have a heart that never ex¬ 
periences pain, 

An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 

LXV. §h!h Abu-’l-Ma‘al !. 1 

He h>is been mentioned in the historical record of the reign. 
He was a man of cheerful disposition and had good taste in 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of his 

l §hah Abu-’1-Ma‘nli wns one of Humnyun’s Amirs and did valnable 
service on Hnmayun’s return from Persia. He was of the family of the 
Khwnjaa of Kishghar. He is not mentioned among Akbar’s Amirs either 
in the Ain or in the Tabaqat. For an account of his murder of Shir ‘All 
Beg vide vol. ii (text pp. 9 et 8<>q.) Early in Akbar’s reign he was im¬ 
prisoned in Liilior but escaped, and, having persuaded Kamal Khan the 
Gakkhar to join him in a futile invasion of Kashmir, esoaped to Dipalpur. 
Here he wur discovered and was sent to Gnjarab en route to Makkah. In 
GnjarSt ho commit ted another murder and fled and joined the Khanzamnn, 
who delivered him to Akbar. He was then imprisoned in Biyina bnt was 
released by Bairiim Khan when the latter fled from court. He left Bairiim 
and joined Akbar, but having treated the emperor with disrespect, was 
sent off to Makkah. On his return he rebelled and then fled to Narnnnl 
and thence to Kabul Here he persuaded Ciioak Begum, mother of 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, to give him her daughter in marriage. He next, 
in the course of an attempt to seize on the supreme power in Kabul, 
murdered Cucak Begnm. Muhammad QSsim Kiihbar, Muhammad Hakim 
Mirza's vakil, then fled to Sulaiman Mirzi in Badakhshan, who marched to 
attaok §hnh ‘Alm-’l-Maali. Muhammad Hakim Mirza left gbah Abu-‘l. 
Ma'ali and joined Sulaimfcn. Sulaiman eventually captured §hah Abu-’l- 
Ma'ali and sent him to Muhammad by whose orders he was 

strangled. (May 10, 1563). 
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“ My soul, to keep company with strangers is not good, 

It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 
leave one friendless. 

It is pleasant sometimes to torment a lover, but kindness 
is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever ou the throne of scorn is not good. 

Sit in the corner of separation, happy in the hope of 
re-nnion. 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing 1 the beloved one 
again is not good.” __ 

“ Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee. 

I have been, for a purpose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation. 

In every place have I read the story of thy love so often 

That on this account I am become a by-word in the 
world.” _ 

“ My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 

If ray grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 
from herP 

LXV1. SglRl* 

He comes from a village called Kokiiwal 8 in the Panjab. 249 
His father belongs to the Majis,* a large and well-known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race. Al¬ 
though he is not of noble blood he has a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well-regulated life. He studied under bis 
father, Maulana Yabya, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet 

1 As in the MSS. The text has p&u which is not so good a 
reading. 

* He is thus described in the Ain (i, 610). ( He belongs to a Panjibi 
family of Shnikha. Under the patronage of his majesty he has become a 
good poet.' He translated the Haribans into Persian. He seems to have 
been orthodox, according to Badioni’s views (text ii, 208, 209). 

8 Or Khokhowil, in the Bin Duab. 

* I have not been able to obtain any information regarding this tribe* 
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“ From the rain of Thy favour, 0 merciful Providence, 

There remain, from each drop, in the heart of the wise a 
hundred rivers of precious secrets.” 

Shir! had great facility in writing verse, and once boasted that 
he had composed thirty odes in one night, but God knows 
whether this was true or not. One day !»«• was reading in an 
assembly a fragment from his dtofln, which contained this 
hemistich, 

“1 have thrown four volumes of verse into the river Cinab 

The late Maulana Ilahdad of Amroha 1 at once said, “What if 
you had thrown this spill * of paper after them ? ” 

§hiri possessed, to some extent, unworldlinees, sympathy, and 
the ascetic spirit, and has written verses in this vein, for example, 
“I am lord of the table of poverty, and nev$r 
Will my spirit allow me to beg from my friend. 

To borrow from Hindus at four hundred per cent 
Is better than receiving gifts from these Musalmans.” 

No poet among his contemporaries has written better pessi¬ 
mistic poetry 8 than he has. This is a specimen of such verses 
“ 0, ye dead, rejoice that ye are at rest, 

For pleasure has departed from our midst! 

0, ye who are to follow us, read the ffitikn * 

To offer thanks that you were not living in our time!” 

In the composition of elaborate odes and epigrams he certainly 
excelled all the poets of his time, and silenced them by making 
such felicity of diction as they possessed seem as naught beside 
280 Us own. The following fragment justly (describes his abilities 
in this line. 

“ If thou ask me of the poetry of Siiri 
I would say, if justice is to be done, 

1 Vide c. ii, no. LXX. 

* Jiii 4 A wick for a lamp,’ 4 a linstock.' For (Ju*. 

S olgjC* {&ahaviyyat) t lit. 4 complaints,' scil against fate. 

8 The first chapter of the Qur’Sn, often read as an not of thanksgiving. 
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That not all the verses that poets write pass as current 
coin 

Just as nobody’s wine is all clear. 

Shirl, praise not the base, 

For praise befits the noble. 1 * 3 

Shirt's ghazaU and masnavts are mere rubbish, 

And this is intended neither for praise nor for blame. 

But the fame of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of the earth.” 8 

The few verses quoted below are the production of his 
brilliant wit:— 

44 My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma 8 
That it wanders abroad with her heart in Bearch of 
consolation. 

The remembrance of another by that heart in which thou 
dwellest 

Is equivalent to the worship of ‘Uzza 4 * in the Ka l bah. h 
The beloved has so entirely surrounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 

That even desire found no way of access to her in that 
dense crowd.” 

44 Bid the caravan move faster, that Egypt 
May no longer send back to us the cries of ZuJaikba 6 * 
grieving for our absence.” 

l The verse may have two meanings, one, that which is apparent, and 
the other, that Shin was not of sufficiently noble birth to be able to appre¬ 
ciate the qualities that call for such praise ns is contained in oriental 
laudatory verse. 

8 Lit. ( from Caucasus to Caucasus.’ This last conplet is in both MSS., 
bnt has been carelessly omitted from the text. 

3 A woman celebrated for her beauty, hence ( a beloved mistress. 1 

* An idol worshipped by the ‘Arabs before the days of Muhammad. 

* The temple of Makkah. 

* The wife of Potiphar, who loved Joseph. For tAe Muhammadan version 

of the story vide Qur'an xii 
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“I hare bound my litter to thee with a white thread to 
signify 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in the 
veins of my soul/’ ___ 

“ Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, 

My ribs are the waves of that sea.” 


u She comes to slay me, with the sword of cruelty in her 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of injustice is committed by that 
cruel one. _ 

261 " In the abundance of its hopefulness the heart believes that 

a messenger comes from Shir'in 

To the unfortunate Farhad 1 even though it be Parviz 
himself that comes." _ __ 

“ Wherefore, 0 tear, dost thou traverse my eye 

When I bid farewell to my dear ? 

Where wert thou then, that thou now obscurest my sight ? 

0 Zephyr, my beloved has entirely filled the mould of my 
desire, 

I am thy devoted servant, but thou wanderest overmuch in 
her street.*’ _ 

The following few couplets are from an ode of question and 
answer 1 by him 

“I said, *0 heart, what is the cause of this change in the 
condition of the world F * 

My heart replied, ‘Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion. 1 

1 Farhad wai the lover of ghirin, Parviz being her hatband. 

* A. very common variety of the j| n§nl or qtmdah , the form being a con* 
serration between the poet and his heart, or his beloved, 
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1 ssid, ‘ From the well of hope the water of desire is not to 
be had.' 

It replied * The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently long.' 1 

I said, ‘ If there is any rest anywhere, tell me where it may 
be found ? 

It replied, 1 In sleep, they say, the sleep of death.' 

I said, ‘Cau anyone spend his life in joy ? ’ 

It said * This is mere speech, which never comes to pass.' 

I said 4 Why is the brow of the beloved one furrowed wiih 
a frown ? ’ 

It said, ‘ It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed.' 

I said, ‘ The mirror of wisdom is covered with rust.’ 

It said, ‘Where is the burnisher, generosity, that it may 
once more receive a polish ? ' 

I said, ‘The eloquent are the ornament of the Assembly.' 

It said, ‘ Thou canst not say these things to the wealthy.’ 

I said, ‘ Alas for these men, who are far from the truth! ’ 

It said, ‘Let justice be done on this deceitful race, which 
follows injustice.’ 

I said, 1 1 have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate.' 

It said, ‘To the King thou must relate it succinctly.’ 

I said, ‘To Akbar, who resembles Jamshid in glory and 
Sulaiman in wisdom ? ’ 

It said, ‘Yes, the King of high destiny who in dignity 
resembles the sun.’ 

I said, ‘ That personality which is second only to tho 
prophet it* honour ? ’ 

It said, ‘ Yes to that oteature of God who surpasses all in 
beneficence.’ 

I said, ‘ By race and descent, the crown and the throne are 
justly his.’ 

It said, ‘His favour and liberality are the protertion of his 
kingdom and his people.’ 


* i.e, tlie lover had uot subsisted sufficiently long ofa hope, 


202 


45 
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The following two couplets are from an ode which he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant:— 

“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces¬ 
santly for the safety of the King’s elephant, 

I read the chapter * night ’ 1 * * 4 * * * by the margin of the river 
Biyah; 

On the fair ones of Kukuwal with the gait of an elephant * 
and the eyes of gazelles 

I think every moment, and heave sigh? hom my nosom.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 

“ 0 thou who boldest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 
by the force of thy sword and thy nrrow, 

(jrowned monarch of the throne and of fate, 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses, 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword nnd thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers 8 would be unable to reckon the number 
of thy elephants and horses.” 


As his dtvGn is exceedingly well known I refrain from quoting 
any more of his verses. 

At the time when he was employed on the translation of the 
MahAbh&rat< i 4 he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man in a fever.” 

1 The 92ud ohapter of the Qur’an. 

* The gait of an elephant is regarded na peculiarly graceful. 

8 ( dabir). Haring regard to the similes in the preceding hemistich 

he reference is probably to the planet Mercury, called (dabir-%• 

falak) * the writer of the sky.* 

4 The only translation with which §hiri is credited in the Ain is that of 

the Hariban8. The Mahibhirata was translated nnder the superintendence 

of Budaoni and ghiri was one of hia col In bora tors. Vide Ain, trans. Bloch* 

mann, i, 104,106, Badaoni, test ji, 819 
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Mulla Shlrl’s death occurred in the hilly country of the 
Yusufzais, in the year h. 994 (a.d. 1586) as has been already 
mentioned. 1 * 3 

LXVTI. §HAIIb! OF I?FAHiN* 333 

He came recently to India, and is in the service of the 
kbAnan, son of Bairam Khan. 8 He has good taste. The follow¬ 
ing verses are by him: 4 * — 

“ My nightly lamentations are still of some effect. 

My broken bow has still an arrow which will reach its 
mark. 

My heart is provoked by her absence; show me some 
mercy, 0 fate! 

For my band is hampered in combat by my having a 
mountain’s weight tied to my waist. 

Scatter roses on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart by her absence 

Has, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops 6 * from 
his liver.” __ 

44 0 God! Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 

I am selling my heart for a sight of my love; send me a 
buyer.” _ 

“My wares are anguish, not joy; why dost thou ask the 
price P 

Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell.” 

1 Vol. ii, text 850. This was the battle in the ooarse of .ich Rija BIr 
Bar, in Badaoni’s words, 44 joined the dogs of hell.” 

* Not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tab'iq&t he is thus described: 44 Mnlla 
fihakibi of Ijfahin has acquired many accomplishments and has many praise¬ 
worthy qualities. He writes elegant verse. He is in the service of the 
ghin^hanin Mirza Khan, son of Mohammad Bairam Khin.” 

3 Mirza 4 Abdnr-Babim, son of Bairam Khan. Vide Ain-i*Akbart, trans. 

Blochmann, i, 334. 

* M3. (A) has ioUL 4 were distilled from Ids 

significant pen,’ 

3 Literally, ‘pieces.’ 
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255 My great Preserver 1 is harsh to me in a thousand ways, 

But how shall He bring the poor Shu‘uii into thy pres¬ 
ence^” _ 

41 Love has entered, and seized the vein of my soul, 

The bewilderment of seeing thee has made my tongue 
mute.” ^ 

44 Her wavy lock has fallen on her moon-like cheek, 

A horse-shoe has been put into the fire for thee.” 2 

44 Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. 

What is faithfulness P To keep one’s promises.” 

“The double chin 8 of that beauty with eyebrows like the 
new moon 

Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water ” 

“ Nay, for when the sun rose in the heavens, 

The moon appeared beneath his rays.” 

LXX. MullX Sadiq IJalwaI ' 4 op Samabqand. 

He is too honourable to be placed among the poets and reckoned 
along with the poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace 

l The verse is susceptible of the translation ‘my favoured rival, etc. 1 but 
the epithet {Jfac [m^aggam) appears to me to indicate the Deity. The 
ambiguity is possibly designed. 

* ‘ Thy heart, like her hair, will be fixed on her cheek, and will be heated 
like a horse-shoe, in the fire of love. 1 

8 Fat is regarded as a beauty in the East. 

* The text has, wrongly, [Halmn't). Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. In the Tabaqa J* he is thus described, “ Mulla $«diq Halwa’i of 
Samarqaud came from Makkah and paid his respects at court. He was for 
some years in Hindustan and then went to Kabul, where ho was engaged in 
teaching, aud taught Mirza Muhammad flakim. He is now in Samarqand.” 
Vide also im-'-.-lAban, trans. Blochmann, i, 6-H, where ho is called Maulina 
$4diq. 
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to him and a disgrace to me. He is mentioned as a Mnllft of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning. 
After many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 
attention to the successions 1 of self-styled saints in this country, 
set most of them by the ears. By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God, 2 3 and 
the other holy places, 8 and in the year h. 978 (a.d. 1570-71) he 
returned and set out for his native country, but Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim 4 desired him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him. At present he is living, honoured and respected, in 256 
Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing. He 
has good taste in poetry and a sublime imagination. He has 
written a div&n. These verses are by him : — 

u My heart is lost and nobody can tell me whither it is gone, 

Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee." 


lt There is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 
heart; 

I said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
depart.’ 1 _ 

“ Thou hast returned like the sun from thy journey, 0 thou 
with a face like the moon! 

Thou wentest away beautiful, and hast returned most 
beautiful.*’ _ 

“ 0 thou with a face like the rose, I desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 

I desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose-branch, in 
every direction.” 

i The text seems to be corrupt here, bnt meaning is tolerably clear. The 
word AJUU ( sihila ) denotes a regular line of saints by spiritual succession, 
and, hence, a religious order. 

* The Ka'bnh at Makkah. 

3 Madinah, and other places ef pilgrimage in the Hijiz. 

♦ Akbar's brother, born a.d. 1554, died a.d. 1585. 
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“ My love s mind is like a mirror set before me, 
In it I see reflected whatever is in my heart.” 


44 The pain of love, which 1 kept concealed from thee in my 
heart* and soul, 

Has become manifest from my face, howmucheoever I 
tried to conceal it.” 


44 That stately cypress 1 which I cherished in those eyes of 
hers which shed tears of blood 
I now see in my own eyes, with all its rubbish and splin¬ 
ters.” 


44 Come, my tears, what do you hope to gain by thus raining 
down from my moist eyes.” 

You have disgraced me before the world: what more do you 
require P ” 

LXXI. SabOhT. 1 

He was of the Caghatai tribe. He lived a veyy unrestrained 
and licentious life. He had great skill in poetry. The following 
verses are by him - 

257 “ That my heart loves thee thou alone knowest. 

I have told this secret to none, God knows,” 

1 i.e the reflection of the poet’s own figure. 

• He is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 582}: “ He was born in Kabnl. 
Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khusrav, when the shining figure of 
an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him and ordered him to compose 
a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he took the whole for a vision and 
lay down in another place; bnt tho same figure woke him up, nnd repeated 
the order. Tho first verse that he nttered is the following: — 

* When I am far from thee my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 

Gome and see. enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean '" 

In the Tabaqat he is called * Mull! Sabuhi.’ The only fact there mentioned 
of him is that lie was for a long time about the court. His name does not 
appear to be known. 
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“ Come unveiled into my poor house 
For there is none in my house save grief for thee.” 


“ Thou hast not been a lover, thou hast not suffered the 
grief of separation ; 

How should one unfold to thee the tale of separation’s 
woe P ” _ 

“ Thou didst sit nowhere, but the jealous watcher sal with 
thee, 

Save when thou didst take thy place in my heart and he 
remained without.” __ 

“ Last night to save my life, I took refuge from the hard¬ 
ships of separation in thoughts of thee. 

Thy image remained in my soul, else had I died.” 

“ Alas, that I am so forgotten by that cruel one 

That her eye has never fallen upon me, even in thought! ” 


“ With thy image in my mind’s eye I say, * This is re¬ 
union.* 

I earnestly desire reunion with thee, all I have is imagina¬ 
tion.” _ 

“ Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart is weary 
with weeping. 

Who will now inform her of my condition ? 

What need is there that I should explain my condition to 
her P 

For my heart, if it truly burns, will have some effect on 
her.” _ 

“ Long eyelashes cause calamities 

And when the white of the lover's eye becomes red they 
shed blood.” 

46 
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His death occurred at A gin in tho year H. 973 (a.d. 1565-66) 
or h. 972 (a.d. 1564-65) and the words ‘ Sab&ijl the wine-bibber 11 
give the date of it. 

258 LXXII. SIlihI.2 

He came from Hirat and has good taste both in poetry and in 
prose composition. He is somewhat studious and writes a good 
hand. He was for some time employed as one of the secretaries, 
and then returned to his native land. He wrote the following 
couplet: — 

“ Tn the night of separation from thee, in my eye-sockets 
The blood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them.’ , _ 

This was written in imitation of the following couplet of Amir 
Kbusrav’s : — 

“ 1 fenced my eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 
In order that neither thy image might leave them nor 
sleep find entrance.” _ 

The following are other verses by Salihi:— 

“With ray two eyes, red with weeping during the grief of 
the night of separation, 

What shall I do, for these will be the roses of the day 
when we meet ? 

I have neither desire nor strength to associate with the 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness * 

And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaithful- 
Like the dogs I have taken my place at thy threshold 
In order that my rival may not enter in the guise of a 
beggar. 4 ” 

1 (Sahihi-umaiitwar). The letters give the date 973. 

I lie word Sabith or Sabulil means ‘ a morning draught.’ 

2 In the ho is thus described, * Hi* name is Mohammad Mir&k. He 
tiaces his descent from Ni&am-ul-Molk of Tii.s * (i, 583). 

* as in MSS. (A) and B). The text has 'love 1 or 

‘ familiarity,* which do** nof- make such good seuse. 

4 i.e„ as a smtor N 
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“ Since my head was severed by that dagger of cruelty 
It remains, weltering in blood, in one place, and my sad 
heart in another. 

Love, whether in separation or in union, is a source of 
pain ; 

KJusrav bewails his love in one place and Farhad 1 2 his 
in another.” 

LXXIII. SadiqI,* 259 

He was born in Qandaliar but was a Hirati by origin. He 
was for some time in Hindustan and died. The following verses 
are his:— 

“ So many woundR has my body received from thy sword 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground.” _ 

u The wounded heart pays no heed to the body, 

The martyr of love has no need of a shroud. 

Since 1 have been created a man of straitened means 
Why have I no share in that mouth 3 ? 

Of my body little is left but a formless idea, and that too, 
When closely regarded, is seen to he no more than my 
shirt” _ 

“ On the day on which each man's lot wns decreed to him 
by fate, 

The lot of others was joy, while mine was sorrow. 

0 my heart! Tell me not thnt that moonlike beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping; 

So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come ? ” 

1 Khusrav was the’husbnnd and Farhiid the lover of Shirin. 

2 $idiqt is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the 1 'abaqt'rt. 

3 There is a play here on the word JtTi (tang) ‘ strait ’ or ‘ narrow ’ as 
applied both to a man’s means and to a lovely mouth which cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 
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A quatrain. 

“The structure of cruelty was founded by thee, 

The structure of my life was scattered to the winds by 
thee 

Thou art a treasure of elegance, yet never 

Has my ruined habitation been made prosperous by thee.” 

LX XIV. Sahfi . 1 

260 He is Shaikh Ta‘qub of Kashmir, a small portion of whose 
perfections has already been described by the author’s halting 
pen. He is an epitome of all accomplishments and therefore if 
his praises be repeated fa pleasant repetition), what fault can 
be found ? In spite of his having written standard works on the 
mysticism of the tfufis and many other branches of knowledge 
his genius was highly adapted to the composition of eloquent 
poetry. The following couplets are a small portion of the fruit 
of his wonderful meditations 

“ In the morning that beauty with a face like the moon 
threw a veil over her face, 

It was strange to see the sun veiled before evening fell.” 

“ Ask not of the merits of tutty, but ask for the dust of her 
door, 

Ask of its virtues from discerning men.” 

In his latter days he wished to compose a commentary on the 
Quran like the Great Commentary 8 and he had already written 
some of it roughly when suddenly death’s decree reached him, 
and the unHvoida'de summons of God 8 was delivered to him in 
his well-loved native land, as has been said, and he died. 

1 Vide p, 200. In the Ain his taQalluf is given as tyiirafi, bat Sfarft is 
correct. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 581, und n. 2. 

* ^( Tafstr-i-Kabir), perhaps the Amvir-ut tanzil, mdsvol. i,trans. 
Ranking, p 6, n. 4 

8 The text has J31U. iKfrala'iq) ‘creatures.’ Both MSS. have 
(KtfillAq) 4 the Creator/ whioh is better. 
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LXXV. SarfT of SIwa . 1 2 3 * 

He was for some time in Gujarat with Khwaja Nizam-ud-din 
Afcmad, and th<m came to Labor and lived as a religious mendi¬ 
cant. When Shaikh Faizi was appointed to the Dakan he went 
with him, and thence journeyed to the next world. He has 
written a divan and in long and short odes was a master of style. 

The following couplets are by him : — 

“ I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka'bah , 
else would I have sent there, 

The sole of a foot glad to endure the torment of collect¬ 
ing its acacia thorns.” _ 

“ My rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquire strength to withstand the impetuous 
throng of buyers.” _ 

44 If thou wisbest to burn me light up the fire of thy cheek, 

And so shall a light arise from, my ashes till the day of 261 
resurrection.” 


LXXVI. SaburI of HamadIn.* 

He was taken prisoner on the day on which the Khanzaman 
was slain, and though he escaped execution he did not escape 
death. 8 His poetry is mediocre. These few verses are from his 
pen 

“ I have surrendered my soul and my heart, being no longer 
able to bear the pain of separation from her, 

1 Thus described in the Ain (i, 586): “ He is poor and has few wants, and 
lives content with his indigence.” In the corrupt Lakhnau text of the 
tfabaqat he is called ‘ Mulli Fjlarfi of Siiwa,’ and is thus described, * He was 
in the company of this humble one (soil, the author, Nizim-ud-dln Afymad) 
for some time in Gujarit and was for some time at court. He went with 
Malik-ush*Shn‘ari Shaikh Fnifi to the Dakan, and departed thence on the 
pilgrimage to the ^ijaz. 1 ' His name seems to have been ^alih-nd-din. 

2 §aburl is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the tfalaqdt. 

3 Vidt p. 314, n. 1. The author’s meaning apparently is that ^aburl 

died, ether of wounds or of illness, soon after he was captured. 



What a pain is this, which has no remedy save the sur¬ 
rendering of one’s soul! 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to hei, 
How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the night in 
vesture of the hne of the night 
The brightness of dawn may be seen where her dress 
opens at the neck.” _ 

“ I would tli^t her breast could be cleft by my dagger 
That my pure heart might see whether her heart is pure.” 

“Her waist has entranced the hearts of men, 

Has completely made away with the hearts of men.” 

LXXVII. Salih thi; Madman . 1 

He obtained from the emperor the title of l Aqil (‘the saga¬ 
cious’). He is crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to be thrown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to lQiizr (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to QaRim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded fellow;, 
and Qasim used to go out and invite qalandars 2 and other rascals 
to eat the food, and when (on his return) Salih would say, 
2Q2 4 Ha, did you see the &bwaja ?’ the impudent rogue would reply, 
44 Yes, his holiness the Kfcwaja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his blessing,” and would fabricate lying 
stories of this sort, which the madman believed. He had, how¬ 
ever, some poetic genius, and to him might have been applied 
the saying:— 

l Thu* described in the tfabaqrit, “ Muhammad Snlih the madman re¬ 
ceived the title of ‘Aqil. His father was e <id to be Himl the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Humiyun. Muhammad $ilih grew 
up from childhood in the service of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
an allowance in Kibuh He is in easy circumstances and well-to-do." 

ft j&Uff tt wandering religious mendicant, usually of looso habits. 
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“ Beautiful poetry emanates from the cross-grained Haidar 
Kalaj 

Just as roses spring from a midden.” 


S&lih wrote the following couplet 
“ Since the desire of her locks has fettered my feet, 

My only way out of this bargain 1 is to surrender my 
life.” 


Salih was for some time a favoured and honoured courtien 
then fell into disgrace and went to Kabul. He returned thence 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the light-diffusing shrine 
of the Sultan of Shaikhs 2 (may God hallow his soul!), but 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed. 

LXXVIII. TiRAMl. 

He is Mull* * *** ‘All the Muhaddis* brother of the well-known 
Mulli Sadiq He acquired hi.s learning in the Sayings iii Arabia, 
and was extremely pious and temperate. He came twice to 
India, and in the year H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) entered the protection 
of God’s mercy, when the famous Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul 4 made 
this chronogram on his death. 

* Tliii couplet contain* the usual play on the words (Arabic) 

‘ melancholy/ ‘desire’ and (Persian) ‘ truffle,’ ‘trade,’ and alio the 
common simile which likens the locks of the beloved to fetters. 

2 Shaikh Ni&im-ud-din Auliya, born at Badion in Oc v „ a d. 1236, and 
died at Dilill April 3, a.d. 1525. Vide vol i, trans, flanking, pp. 71, n. 2, 
236 and n. 2, 26G and n. 1, >67, 269, u. 5, 270 and n 6, 271 nn. 1 and 4, 28*, 
361, 610 and n. 4, 611, n. Also Fii ishta, ii, 730, and the Ain-i»Akbari, iii, 
365. 

*** t 

3 &&914 ‘one learned in the sayings of Muhammad’ ( ) men¬ 

tioned below. Mulld 'AH X>vsmi the MuTtaddie is not mentioned in the 
Ain. For an account of his brother, vide p. 354. 

4 Vide no. LXXTY. 
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u Alas! for suddenly Mulla ‘All 

Has been snatched from oar midst by misfortune’s victory. 

To ascertain the year of his death remember that the date 
of the year which followed it 

Is contained in the words ‘Mulls ‘All the 'Slukaddis is 
dead.’ ” i 

His sprightly genius, following the dictates of his tasto, would 
• sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses. (The 
163 following are some of his verses.) 

“ My earthy body is So withered away from the scorching 
brand of separation 

That it escapes from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the Bkirt of my robe.” 


“ Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul, 

The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts.” 

“ I have plunged the pupil of my eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


“ Since I have no honour among men, 

I seek to flee from men as my tears flow from my eyes.” * 

1 £kXjr* JU |tjo giving the date a.h. 982. I have been obliged 

to give a somewhat fall paraphrase of the hemistich preceding this, whioh 
has apparently puzzled the editor of the text, in order that the sense may 
not be lost. The editor of the text, in a footnote in which he gives an 
inferior variant of the hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
gives the date 982, not having understood, apparently that the composer of 
the ohronogram has drawn attention to this fact, and expressly says that 
the date given in the ohronogram is that of the year following that of the 
Mulli's death. 

2 There is here a play upon the words p&j* ( mardum ) ‘men’ and 
pbjQ (mardum , for mardum-i-caghin) ‘ papil of the eye’ which cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 
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“ Since I have cast my heart iuto the botids of the tresses 
of moonlike beauties 

I have woven for myself a net of calamity,” 

LXXIX. TarIqT of SIwa. 1 

Ho was a lewd old man and a buffoon * and was popular among 
most of the poets about the court by the mere force of his im¬ 
pudence. 

He at last had the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkali), and died there. The following verses are by 
him:— 

“ What business have lovers other than giving up their lives? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear ? ” 


“ From the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 
left” 

If this is separation nobody has any life left.” 


“ In this land I have given my heart to a most cruel enslaver. 

I have fallen into the snare of the locks of one with a face 
like a fairy.” _ 

“ I am the faithful dog of him whose foot does not stray 264 
beyond the skirts of his own power, 

Who imposes obligations on none, and is under obligation to 
none.” 

1 Thns described in the tfabaqat, ‘ Mulla Tariqi spent some years in the 
emperor’s service, nnd at length performed a pilgrimage to the Hijiz, where 
he died.’ In note 3 on p. 598 of the Ain (vol. i.), an epigram of his on 
Judft’i (p. 291) is quoted. He accuses Jndi’i of plagiarism from Ashki (p. 

260). On p. 252 he is accused by Qneirn Arsalan, with Sahtm and Faridun, 
as a plagiarist. 

* A word (»>4) occurs here the meaning of which I cannot divine. 

I neither know nor can discover any Persian or Urdu word resembling it, 
and have been obliged to omit it. Whatever Badioni wrote, we may bo 
tolerably certain that it was nothing complimentary. 

47 
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“We saw the graceful cypress-like figure of that fair one 
depart, 

Although no one has seen a soul depart.” 


“ Thou saidst, ‘ Do not hover around me, or I will disgrace 
and slay thee.* 

Still do I hover around thee. Depart not from thy word.” 


“ When her two cheeks come into my mind in the hours of 
sleep, 

All night long I see the moon and the sun in my dreams. 

Remembering that thou werfc to come, although thou 
comest not, 

Tranquillity leaves my soul, and distraction enters my 
heart.” __ 

“ The pain of love is increased, and no sympathy remains in 
the world, 

Majnfiii was both afflicted and sympathetic, but he did not 
remain in the world.” 

“ From this world, as a mistress, I have wholly cut myself off. 

That I might quarrel with nobody for such a thing as a 
world.” __ 

“ It is impossible to live without thee for a moment in the 
world, 

For thou art my soul, and nobody can live without a soul.” 


“ Nobody spoke, nor asked what a stage this must have been 
In which Q)i?r was the last of the water-carriers of the 
caravan.” _ 

“ Tne army of grief for thy absence has captured the citadel 
of my heart, 
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Thevars which are visible on my heart are the hosts 1 of 
the foe.’ 


LXXX. T*lib of Isfahan. 2 266 

He has now dwelt in Kashmir for nearly eight years. At first 
he was a religious mendicant anH then he elected to become an 
official, and entered the emperor’s service. From Kasjimi' he was 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little Tihat, ‘AH Rai, s and on his 
return presented to Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl a treatise which he bad 
written on the wondes of that land, which Abu-T-Fazl embodied 
in the Akbarnfhna. He is a very sympathetic man, and hi« taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct. He wrote the following 
quatrain:— 

“ Thou givest me to drink of the poison of thy absence, asking 
me what has happened, 

Thou sheddest my blood and sbakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

0 thou who art ignorant of what the sword of thy absence 
inflicts on me, 

Wring my dust, that thou mayst know what has happened 
to me.” 


1 * dark bodies of troop*/ 


* In the Ain (i, 607), whore he is oalled ‘ BIbi T*Hh of Iffahan,' he is thn* 
described, ‘ He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters ’ 
According to the Haft Iqlim Baba T*l>b had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed 
the province he came to Hindustan, where he was much liked. According 
to the Ma’dtfir-i'Rnhimi he was often in the company of 9»kim Abu-I-Fatfr 
(p. 233), Zain Khan Kuka. Abu Fa/1, and Shaikh Fai?i, and was, in 1616, 
Sadr of Gujarat. Vide alio Badaoni, vol ii, text, p. 872. 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, 372. In 1691 tftiji MIrzk Beg of Kabnl was sont to 
* Ali Rfti to demand his daughter in marriage for S'lfcan 8alim (Jahangir), 
and returned with the Indy, who was duly marred to the prince as his 
eighth wife. On this occasion Mulla T^lib accompanied IJSji Mirzi Beg, In 
A.D. 1602-03 ‘Ali Rai invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir, but retreat¬ 
ed before Muhammatjl Qali Khin. Turkman, and Saifullah. Vide Atn-i- 
Akbari t i, 474. 
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Another quatrain . 

“'Thou readest not the story of ray grief, and it waxes old, 

Thou knowest not my disappointment, and it waxes old, 

Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for this wound of 
separation, 

I fear that thou wilt linger, and it will wax old.” 

Another quatrain. 

44 One day I, weary with travelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart, 

Turned its dust into mire with water from blisters on the 
foot of search. 

I spend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
my supplication, 

266 Soul may meet soul, and heart heart.” 

Other verges. 

“Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, sitting in the 
bridal chamber, 

Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 

Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze 

We go, with du9t on our heads in the grief of our hearts.” 


“ I am pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt 
from their fellowship 

Not to give up my corner of solitude for the world.” 
LXXXI. Tali 4 ! ok Yazd . 1 

He is a penman who writes the nasta'liq hand well and is of 
moderately studious habits. His business was that of a book¬ 
seller 2 in Agra. 

I He ib not rttentioned in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt. 

• Or 4 bookbinder,’ or 1 librarian *- 
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the following couplets are by him 
“ Cupbearer, 1 how long can the grief of this world be borne P 
Bring wine, that I may banish grief from my heart.” 


“Every moment she afflicts my heart, that she may make it 
weary of her. 

When will my heart, weary of her, however much she 
afflicts it ? ” _ 

“ I wish for no companion but thee, my darling, 

I desire thee, and there is none in the world that I desire 
beside thee.” _ 

“ If, when I have suffered a thousand griefs, she listens to a 
word from me, 

She hears but the speech of a self-seeker, and straightway 
forgets it .” 

“ She is enraged if I speak to her but a word of my sad state; 
How strange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 
her!” 

A quatrain, 

“ The devotee boasts of his virtue and piety, 

The lover expends the cash of his life for his love ; 

Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of his Friend, 
Each wonders towards whom the Friend will cast that 
glance.” 

Another quatrain , 

“Summon contentment, if thou art wise, 

Thou mayst thus, perchance, slay the dog of base desire. 
See that neither water nor broth be too plentiful. Drain 
not the cup, 

For it will rebuke thee in a hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid.” 




1 The text tins, wrongly, c4>u (sdqiyan) in the plural. The MSB. have 
LjJLi (sagt'ya), the vocative singular, which is correct. 
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LXXXII. TiflI. 1 

He is the son of Mulla Darvish of Fatbpur, and his uncle, 
Mulla Salih, is now the teacher appointed to the monastery at 
Fatljpur. Tifli in his thirteenth year was reading the Sharh-i- 
Shamsiyyah * He has a most generous nature and an admirable 
taste in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest priiice, 8 and 
obtained the poetic name of Tifli from him. The following few 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he composed in honour 
of the prince :— 

“OKing, 4 in whose just reign strife itself has become the 
guardian of the world against the robbers of confusion, 
The hope of thy favour is such that the very sins of sinners 
protect them from the fire of hell. 

Thou art he, to the war-horse of whoso resolution in the day 
of battle 

Victory is the standard-bearer and success the fellow. ^ 
hast night the bird of glory brought the record of thy 

SUCC0S8, 

That bird the fame of whose pinions comes from the utter¬ 
most parts of space beyond our ken. 

The scribe of thy dignity has written passages of which we 
hope for a translation and for which we earnestly desire a 
translator.” 

He also wrote the following verses 
“If the beauty of the Idol were- to display itself in the 
monastery 

* Noither Tifli nor his relations are mentioned in the /l*u, nor in the 
Tabaqdt, 

4 A commentary on a famous work on logic. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, 
427, n. 1. 

3 Scil. Saltan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. 

* Jahiugir had not ascended the throne when this grossly fulsome poem 
wae written, but the word §Kah was applicable to a prince, as well ns to a 
king, and the word used for reign is ( daur ) not (' nhd) so that the 
poet did not risk the resentment of Akbar, while he flattered his own 
maBter. 
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Devotees who drag about their prayer carpets would ex¬ 
change their rosaries for the idolator’s thread. 

Nobody counts the cash of both worlds offered by the buyer 
In that place where the merchandise consists of wounded 
hearts/’ ____ 

‘ I am he who has grown to love the lancet of grief. 

Ointment is shamed by the wound in my breast.” 


“From our manner of dealing with Islam in the day of 
retribution 

It is likely that infidelity will seize us by the skirt.” 

“The song of love's feast this night inflamed the plectrum, 
Her glances were the singers and her eyebrow the rebeck- 
players this night.” ___ 

‘ 0 heart, let my lips for once he wreathed with smiles ! 

For to-night will be seen the splendour of love’s tears of 
blood/’ _ 

‘I fear no reproof, for the reproaches of the jealons watcher 
Are as applause to the followers of love’s religion.” 


“ Ah ! See how thy glance imperils our true faith, 

Trust in thy promises is a sure way to disappointment.” 1 

“ Brahman, despair not of the efficacy of thy prostrations to 
thy idol, 

Forth* mark on thy forehead is the mirror of thy fate.” a 

l The text has (pith&nt ) 1 forehead/ which neither scans nor makes 

sense. Both MSS. have the correct reading. 

4 The reference is to the caste-mark worn on the forehead by Hindus. The 
couplet is istic in tone. Religion, the poet says, is a purely subjective 
matter, and it is the sincerity of worship rather than its object, that is im¬ 
portant. 
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‘ How should my pain be assuaged by lint and ointment, 
The bird of whose wounded heart breathes forth flame P ’’ 


The following few couplets are from a tarji'-band 1 by Jifli 
“ My tears, rejoice, for this night 
My heart’s blood surges up in my eyes. 

0 reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 
Has devastated the abode of reason. 

Speak not to me of delight, 

For the lancet has become the companion of my wound, 

It is useless to say to anybody, 

1 Scatter diamond-dust in your wound but do not cry out.’ ” 

It is marvellous that a lad of Tifli’s years should understand 
and speak Persian ; much more so that he should be Able to com¬ 
pose poetry in the language. It may be* hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives. 

LXXXIII. ZuHURi.* 

He used to live in the Dakan, and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life, his indifference to public opinion, 
and his disinclination from attending at the courts of kings. 
Shaikh Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualities of 
him and of Malik Qumi, known as Malik-ul-Kalam, and these two 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to the imperial court at 
L§hor, but Burhan-ul-Mulk 8 prevented them from going. It is 

t A poem in which a refrain occurs at stated intervals. 

* ^uhuri is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in, the f'nbaqat. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan. He is described ns Mulla 
Nur-ud din fluhuri of Tarshiz. 

8 Bur him N i/,am Shih II, king of Ahnmdnagar, A.n. 1590-1594. On his 
death the affairs of the Abmndnagar kingdom fell into great confusion. 
Three kings followed one another in quick snccession, mere puppets raided 
to the throne and deposed by opposing factions, and there was much blood¬ 
shed. In 1595, the year in which Badnoni's history was concluded, Akbar’s 
troops were attacking Ahmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 
that Ahmadnagar ceded to the empire the province of Berar. Vide Historic 
landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W. Haig, pp. 39, 236. 



now reported that the unruly Dakanis, following their detestable 
habit of murdering foreigners, 1 have, in a recent riot, put these 
two poor innocent men to death (may God put them to death!). 

Maulana Zuhuri was a master of poetical style, and composed 
a divdn. The following couplets are quoted as a memorial of 270 
him 

“The wine-stains cause tulips to bloom on my woollen coat, 

The evening of Friday ever brings a Saturday for me.” 2 


“ Zuhuri, thy complaints of the beloved are out of place. 

Thy destiny is at fault. What fault is that of hers ?” 

LXXXIV. ‘Alim of KiDUL. 8 

This Mulln of pleasant manners, cheerful nature and graceful 
actions used the poetical name of ‘Arif. In argument, and 
at other times, he would say things fit to make his hearers die 
with laughter. In his common-place book he has written an 
essay on the commentary 4 on the Maqfisid and lias stated the 
proposition that the title means ‘the book of endeavour/ which 
was one of the compositions of the writer, and also a com¬ 
mentary called the Taj did (‘ renewal ’) on the commentary 1 on the 

1 The domestio history of the independent Mnbammadan kingdoms of the 
Dakan is largely the history of violent and bloody feuds between the Dakani 
and Abyssinian nobles on the one hand and the ‘foreign* nobles (Turks, 
Arabs, and Persians) on the other. The latter were frequently much 
favoured by the kings of the Dakan and the jealousy of the native Dakanis 
led to frequent conflicts and massaores. Vide Haig’s Historic Landmarks of 
the Deccan, pp. 4—10 et passim. 

* Friday, aooording to the Muhammadan method of computing time, 
begins on Thursday evening, which is called the evening of Friday. The 
pout’s meaning is that he does not keep the Sabbath of IslSm and that Friday 
is ns Saturday to him. This oouplet is not in the text nor in MS. (B). I hare 
introduced it from MS. (A). 

8 Mulla ’Alim is not mentioned in the Ain as a poet, He is thus doecribed 
in the fdbaqat, * Mnlla ‘Alim of K&bnl was a man of cheerful nature, happy 
disposition, and unconventional habits. He wrote poetry and composed a 
history of governors, learned men, and poets, which he called Fawatikk-ul- 
Wiliyah .’ 

4 I have not been able to identify these two works, which are probably 
works on theology. 

48 
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Tajdid , and also some marginal notes on the Mutawwal, 1 * 3 in wliich 
he writes, “This book is copied from the hook Tuwalf which is 
equal in length to the Matawwal , or even longer/' He has also 
written a book containing accounts of the Shaikhs of India, in 
which he has entered everything that he has heard from every 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, adding also some conjectures of his 
own, and he has named it Wa faivdtih-nl’Wildyah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “ The particle wa 
(‘ and ’) requires something preceding it, to be coupled with the 
latter clause, and what should precede, it does not appear,’* he 
replied, “ That wliich precedes it is here understood, and is mani¬ 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be Fawatih-ul- 
waldyah , with a fathah over the umw of waldyah as the wfiw 
preceding the phrase indicates, not with a kasr under the wdw of 
wilfiyah , as it is commonly read.” s 

The Mulla was always jealous of Qazi Khan of Badakhshat*, v 
on the ground of his having invented the sijdah 5 (‘ prostration 
One day in Fatbpur he led the late Mirza Nivam-ud-din Aljmad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, with much solicita¬ 
tion, and, having given us an appetizing electuary, began to show 

l Vide vol. I (trails. Ranking), p. 428, n.3. 

4 The Mulla is here punning on the title of the Mu[awical , which means 
‘lengthened.’ 'Jfuwal means ‘the duration of life,’ also ‘ the seven long 
chapters of the Qur’an.* 

3 [ have been obliged to translate somewhat freely here, in order to 
make some attempt at explaining the Mulld's clumsy jest. Wa fav&tih-uL 
wildyah means ‘and the beginnings of saintship.’ The Mnlla was asked 
to explain the apparently redundant* and’ and replied that it indicated 
that the first letter of the word wildyah ( saintship ’) was to be read with a 
short ‘ ft.’ like the same letter in the word wa (‘ and so that the title of the 
b>ok would read Faivdlih-ubivaliiyah ('the beginnings of governing*), his 
object being to satirize the pretended saints who had made their sanctity a 
means of rising to high places Vide infra. 

* Vide Jin-i-Akbarr, i, 410, w'here his title is given as Ghazi Khan, hi" 
name being Qi/.i Nizim. Vide p. 214. 

ft The sijdah (‘ prostration was introduced at Akbar’s court instead of 
the kurnitb and taelim (bowing and taisiog the hand to the head), and 
gave great offence to the oithodox, rule p. 214, n. 2, 
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us his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
we remained hungry and were not able to get a word in. At last 
the Mirza, no longer able to endu>e it, asked the Mulla whether 
he had anything to eat. The Mulla answered, “I thought that271 
you had eaten before you came. 1 have a lamb here ; if you 
wish I will kill it now.” We rose and went home. It is im¬ 
possible to recount all pranks of this nature which he played. 

When he saw that Shaikh AlnVl-FazI, Qazi Khan, and others 
of his contemporaries from being mnllfls rose to the rank of 
amirs of the highest grade, while he continued to draw a small 
stipend, he petitioned that lie too might be admitted as a soldier. 

His request was granted, and one day, at. the time when the guard 
turned out for the evening salute, he appeared in military guise 
before the emperor, girt in a grotesque fashion witli a borrowed 
sword, and, having approached the presence from one side of the 
darbar, stood, and, catching his scabbard to him, said, without 
any introduction, 1 * “ I3y which mans<ibdar a shall I stand, and 
from what place shall I make my obeisance 3 P ” The emperor 
was sagacious enough to penetrate his design and said, “ Make 
your obeisance from that place in which you are now standing.” 
When the Mulla saw that this effort to obtain recognition lmd 
failed he wandered at large. One day, in order to show that ho 
possessed all that became a soldier, lie came to court, in the 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, which 
had been either given or lent to him by somebody, and Mirza 

l The text appears to me to be corrupt here. It has CajU) ^ 
which is unintelligible. MS. (A) has which is noi much 

better. MS. ^B) has ^*4 win. u appeals to me to be the correct 

reading, and which 1 Imvo folio.ved. For olhk in the text and MSS. 
which makes no sense,! have substituted 

* A military commander. Tho object of the unceremonious behaviour of 
Mulla ‘Aliin, who was, apparently, at this time no more than a piivafc 
joldier, was an attempt to obtain a tnanfab, or military command. 

3 The word used is ( tadim ). Tho Mulla would not, apparently, 

perform the l&puo (aijduh) ‘ prostration* 
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‘Aziz Kuka cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. 

As his birthplace was Gulbuliar, a village in the district of 
Kabul, he wrote for some time under the poetical name of Bahari, 
hut afterwards, having recognized that the name was unbecoming, 
as it called to mind the names borne by servant girls, lie changed 
it, and called himself RabTi. 1 The motto which he composed for 
his seal was, “ He had a well-ordered mind.” 8 

272 The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him :— 
“ That eye in which I delighted every moment flees away, 

It may be that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight has been shattered, with whomsoever 
I sat; 

The bond of fellowship haB snapped, with whomsoever I 
bound it. 

She has risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
hand, 

Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment.” 

He has composed, some couplets in the metre of ‘ The Chain 
of Gold ’ 8 and he has called his book of nonsense “ The Tinkling 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it books said to be of his 
own composition, some of which have no existence but in his 
verses, and has given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses:— 

L Rabi'i (‘of, or relating to the spring’) is the Arubio equivalent to 
Bahari. I cannot reconcile this statement with the statement above, that 
the Mulla’* takfmlluf was 'Arif. 

* The motto may also be translated “ He had poetic genius.” The text 
here has a note by the editor to the effect that the reading is the same in 
the threo MSS. from which lie edited the text. The reading seems to 
puzzle him, but it is peifootly simple. 

3 wJki)' ( sihilat'udh dhahab ). I have not been able to trace this 

poem. 
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“ Thou mayst have seen, from a copy of the TajdidJ 
That a new favour has newly arrived 
In which are concealed a hundred stages of the pilgrimage, 1 * * * * 
And from the contents of which great enterprises 8 are mani¬ 
fest. 

The text of the Tajud * is halting beside it, 

Its rose-garden hns lost its colour from want of water. 

Its splendour, without dissimulation and without exaggera 
tion, 

Is perfect wisdom, the wisdom of the sunrise 6 * 
And of that book, the attributes of which are beyond 
telling, 

Dallilat-nV aql* is the name and description. 

And that pearl which has come from the ocean of generosity, 
Is the Lujjat-ul-jvd jVl-wujud. 1 
I am the compiler of that 'Awfllim’td-dthnr* 

From the instructions of the knower of chronicles. 


I The Tajdid ( iVi&nJ— 1 renewal *) whs Mnllft ‘Alim’s commentary on 
the commentary on the Tajud. In this couplet the poet pans on the Arabio 
root meaning ‘ new,’ naing three different measures of the triliteral root. 

* JbV (mawaqif ) ‘ halting places or stages in the performance of the 

ceremonies of the pilgrimage at Makkah. It is probable that Mulli ‘Alim 
styled the chapters or sections of his hook mawiqif or that he is referring 
to a book of this name. MS. (A) has the reading (muw&jiq) which 

does not make good sense. 

* OmoI&o ( maqasid ) a reference to the poet’s 9 yUf or 

‘ book of endeavour ’ and to the Maqasidy the book on which it is a commen¬ 
tary. 

* Vide note 1, supra. 

6 j < ^xc It is possible that the words ijk* (‘ ain) 

and ('Sh™q) refer to the titles of books. 

« * Indication of wisdom,’ apparently one of the poet’s imaginary works. 

I I The ocean of generosity, on existence,’ apparently another of the poet’i 
imaginary works. 

worlds of relics.* Probably another of Mulla ‘Alim’s ima¬ 
ginary work*. 
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In wliicli I have collected a hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 

Say who else can be thus described.” 

In spite of all this fooling he was a good friend, tactful, accom¬ 
plished, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agreeable, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exalted !) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 

LXXXV. Mir ‘Abdul Hayy of Mashhad . 1 

He was for some time Sadr 8 under the emperor Humayun and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humayfin’s 
intimate and specially honoured confidants. Both brothers were 
endued with piety, sanctity, and regularity of life . 8 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was expert in writing the Btibari hand, 
which was invented by the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkali a copy of the Qur'an written in that 
, hand, of which no trace now remains . 4 In the memoir of Mir 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 468,471,480. lie was a commander of five hundred 
and Akbar’s Mir-VAdl or chief justice. In the 35th year of Akbar’s reign 
he and fyidr-i-Jdhdn took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much. Mr. Blochmann says that he is called in the Tahaqdt 1 Jthwfrja ‘Abdul 
Hayy/ but in the Lncknow edition he is thus described, ‘ Mir ‘Abdul Hayy 
the $idr was a Khindsdnt. The emperor Humayun made him Sadr-ul • 
Afafil ( chief of learned men’) He was for rears in the service of the 
emperor Akbar.’ 

* 1 It was the Sacir, or, as he was then (ml. before the reign of Akbar) 
generally styled, Sjadr-i-Jahan, whose edict legalized the juliis, or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fonrth 
officer of the empire. Tho power of tho Sadr was immense. They were 
the highest law officers and had tho powerB which Administrators*General 
have among us; they were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring such lands independently of the King. They were also the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High 
Inquisitors. Vide Ain-i*Akbari, i, 270. 

8 Or, perhaps, ‘administrative ability/ Tho word is Ca (nt$dmat). 

4 Shaikh Abu-l»Fa?l, in the .h'u-t-Akbar?, discourse at large on the art o 
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‘Ala-ud-daulah 1 it is mentioned that Mir ‘Abdul $ayy devoted 
some attention to the study of accomplishments and that nobody 
had learnt to write in the difficult Bfibari style more quickly or 
better than he, but Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka wrote in the margin of the 
memoir that Mir ‘Abdul IJayy had no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that his one accomplishment was some knowledge of 
the Bsbari script, with which he wa3 very imperfectly acquainted, 
that he was wonderfully simple and would, apropos of nothing 
and without consideration, relate in social gatherings strange tales 
which no child would believe. As Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was better 
known to Mirzfi ‘Aziz Kuka than to Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, it is 
beyond doubt that what the Mirza wrote is nearer to the truth 
than that which is written in the memoir, for Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, 
has recorded much incongruous nonsense 8 in the memoir. 

Mir ‘Abdul IJayy has some aptitude for poetry, and wrote an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a square by one of the accomplished men about the court in 
honour of Muhammad Hindal Mirza, and is so well known that 
it is the first thing that children are «**t, to learn. The quatrain 
is as follows : — 

“ 0 thou, before whose court a hundred Rustams 5 have cast 274 
down their crowns, 

penmanship and mentions ten different scripts, among which the Bdbari 
finds no place. This bears out Badaoni’s statement that it was lost. Vide 
Ain, i, 96. 

1 Vide page 239, also Ain-i'Akbart, i, 447 and n. 2, where the name of his 
Tazkirah or memoir is given as f nafff ii-ul-ma dt^ir) ‘ precious 

memorials.’ 

* (ihutur-yurba), lit. * camel-cut.’ Anything incongruous or 

absurd. 

3 In the text the four verses of which each of these quatrains is composed 
are written, following the conceit of their authors, on the four sides of a 
square, with the exception of the titles concluding the final hemistich of 
each, which are continued in the line of one of the diagonals of the square. 
There is no particular art in this conceit, for any quatrain could be so 
written. The text contains the following note by the editor, ( In truth this 
form of composition is no more than a child’s plaything and men of letters 
do nob class such things among murabb a‘ (verses written in a doubled metre)) 
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Whose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection; 

India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 
bounds, 

Thy title is, Muhammad HindAl ! ” 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain 

“ 0 thou, at whose door a thousand mouarchs like Caesar hold 
their crowns, 

Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 

May all the confines of the world, 0 Lord, 

Be under the sway of the king of the world, Muhammad, 
Akbar!” 


275 LXXXVI. ‘ ItAbI. 1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf who made a name in the 
Dakan 8 and came to Ilahabad and paid his respects to the 
emperor. He was very unconventional in all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly. It was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fatljuilah, 8 and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he had done 
so, saying, 1 In that country I would have taken no notice of a 

nor are they mentioned as suoh in the Majma'-ug-Sana'i', nor in the Haft 
Quhum, for any four hemistiohs might be written in this form. 1 The editor 
of the. text apparently resents the application by Badioni of the term 
murabba* (* in the form of a square ’) to these quatrains, but Badioni 
evidently did not intend to say that these quatrains belonged to the olass of 
compositions technically known as murabba', but merely that they were 
written in the form of a square. The MSS. omit the first syllable of each 
hemistioh. 

1 Tims desoribed in the iln (i, 588), ' He possesses harmony of thought, 
but his mind is unsettled, and be lives a disorderly life/ and thns in the 
5fU baqdt, ‘ He came from foreign parts to India and owing to his ill-regulated 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the natural clemency of the emperor/ 

* Probably in Bijapur. 

I Vide p, 916, 



man of that sort.’ This remark increased the suspioion that he 
had written the satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
ordered that all his papers should be examined in Fatfcpur 
in order that it might be discovered, whether he had written 
satires on anybody while he was in Hindustan. Some incrim¬ 
inating papers were discovered, and he remained in prison in 
Gwaliyar for ten 1 years until at length he was pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and other courtiers, and was 
summoned to Lahor, but he still retained his evil disposition. 

One day he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvln , 2 who 
has the title of Khan, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering. 
‘Itabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of friends who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasan , 4 It was this food, that led you to cause your door to be 
shut in the face of a learned nmn, a foreigner, and you have a 
perfect right (to keep your food to yourself).* In spite of all 
that the master of the house and his guests could do in the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the doorkeeper had not recog¬ 
nized him, ‘Itabi would not be appeased, and refused to sit down 
and eat. He had great skill in writing Persian and Arabic poetry, 
also in penmanship and in prose composition. He has composed 
a divan. The following couplets are by him: — 

“ We have scorched our wise hearts in the furnace of desire, 

“We have burnt the lamp of the Ka'bah at the door of the 
idol-temple.” 


“ We have given thee permission to shed this innocent blood, 276 
We have given it to thee verbally, in writing, and under a 
formal attestation.” 


“ We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, 

t Tiro years according to the Tabaqdt f vide n. 9. 

2 He served in Gujarat in a.d 1537, and, later in the siege of Asirgarh. 
Vide Ain-i-Akbnri i, 498. 

49 
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That the rose has bloomed and we know not where the 
garden is.*’ 

“ In thy country the name of faithfulness causes weeping, 
Both the messenger, and the letter which he bears cause, 
each separately, weeping. 


“ The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 

This special custom and public assembly of thine will kill 

,,, H I 

me. 1 


“ I have left thy street, besmirched with accusations; 

I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin. 

May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 

While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 

The fountain of Kbizr * prides itself on receiving the dust 
of my feet 

While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 

Sugar was poured out at each door at which I knocked, 
thou wouldst think 

That I Usd been to beg from that laughing lip. 

I knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 

I turned, hopeless of help from either fire-worshipper or 
Musalman.” 

44 In my impatience , 4 Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 

Bach time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un¬ 
restrainedly.” 


I That is to say the loved one’s custom of holding public levees, having 
previously given notice of them. 

% ’fhe fountain of the water of life. 
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A quatrain , 

“ In the love of thy face I have lost both learning and sense. 277 
But what of these ? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil.” 


“ It would not be wonderful if from the atmosphere of thy 
face, 

And from the heated iron of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror.” 

After liis release from confinement he was given a sum of a 
thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
charge of Qilij Kban, 1 who was ordered to send him off from the 
jport of Surat on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz, but on the way to 
Surat he escaped and fled into the Dakan, where he took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and there he still wanders about in 
the condition in which he formerly was. 

LXXXVII. ‘UbaidI* 

He is a youth recently come to man’s estate. He wrote the 
following couplet: — 

“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 
after it 

Is a glance to ask for which I am unworthy,” 

This couplet for some time raised a great stir (among lovers of 
poetry) on every side in Lahor, and on this account ^akim Abft- , 1- 
Fatb Gllani 8 wa3 loud in ‘Ubaidi’s praises, and presented him to 
the emperor. When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, but wrote some 

1 A commander of four thousand and governor of the fort of Surat. He 
was made governor of the fort when Akbar, after a siege of forty-seven 
days, took it. His daughter married Akbar’s youngest son, 8ul);in Daniyal. 

2 ‘Ubaidi is not mentioned as a poet in the Am, nor in the Tabaqat. 

S Vide p. 233. 
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pessimistic verses whioli obtained no recognition, and since then 
he has disappeared, like all traces of his poetry. 

LXXXVIII. 4 IsgQi KhAnJ 

He is descended from some of the religious leaders of the Turks. 
He is -acquainted with book-keeping, and was for some time 
accountant-general to the imperial government. He has a divriu 
278 full of long and short odes. One day in Lahor he represented 
that he wished to present the emperor with a complete copy of 
his works, and at the same time to recite before him a long ode 
and a short ode which he had just composed. As his poetry was 
known to be ridiculous, the emperor told him to keep the two 
odes by him and to insert them in the complete copy of his works 
when he should present it, in order that all his poems might be 
heard at one reading. He composed a long masnavt, like the 
masnavi of Ktanjar Reg, which has already been mentioned. 
This couplet occurs in it, 

44 I am mean, of no consideration, and ugly , 

What a plague of a contemptible mannikin am I ” 

Rahman Quli Sultan, his son, had skill in composing chrono¬ 
grams, and wrote this hemistich as a posy for his seal. 

44 The slave Rahman Qnli Sultan, the son of 4 Ishqi Khan.” 

(The author adds) 

“ How should that ingenious man have a worthless son.” 

Since in this selection I have imposed upon myself the duty of 
quoting, just as it was written, the poetry of ail the poets of the 
age without any distinction, and most of whatever I found in my 
sources of information, whether melodious or inelegant, lias been 
reproduced, I have, of necessity, quoted some of the verses of 
‘Isjiqi Khan, in order to show nn unreasonable preference. And, 
in truth, the responsibility rests with Mir ‘Ala-ud-dauluh,* not 
with the author. The following couplets are his : — 

1 In the Ain (i, 528) he is called Maulina ‘Ishqi. He came from Ghazni. 

* Mir 'Ala-ud-daulah seems to have helped Hadaoni in selecting verse to 
be quoted. 
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“ The reflection of thy eye, heavy with the drowsiness of 
wine , 1 has fallen on the wine, 

Like a drunkard who, in his drunkenness, falls into the 
water.” 


“The hud, in desire of thy lip, smiled not at the breath of 
the morning, 

But in order to see thy face opened the eye of its heart ” 279 


“As I write my letter to thee the paper is wet with my 
tears, 

I weep in jealousy of the pen which writes thy name on 
the paper .” 8 

He was, at all events, a mild and dignified man, of old-fashioned 
manners. He has now wholly accepted the $ufi doctrine of anni¬ 
hilation, and is become an old man nearing actual annihilation. 

LXXXIX. ‘IlmT. 8 

He was entitled Mir Murtaza and was descended of the Sayyids 
of Dughalbad . 4 He was one of the most trusted officers of the 
gjanzaman, and for some time held possession of Badaon. He 
was endowed with learning and accomplishments and was im* 
moderately fond of jesting. When Hijaz 6 Khan, one of the chief 

1 A drowsy or langnid appearance of the eye is held by orientals to be 
attractive. 

2 Badioui seems to have had a very poor opinion of ‘Ishqi’s poetry : but 
the examples here quoted are at least np to the standard of most of the 
verses qnoted by him. 

3 4 Ilmi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or in the JfVi&agaf, 

* in the text, with a variant, (Dii'St), in a foot-note. MS. 

(II) has (Dughibad). I have not been able to identify this place, the 

name of which hns evidently puzzled the scribes. 

3 Thus in both M8S. The text has (fy&hjaz) or jUif* (fthjaz), 

names which I cannot identify. The reading of the MSS. appears to me to 
be better than that of the text. 



men of Badaon, who wrote poetry under the name of Zahid, 
recited, from the marruuoi which he had written on the phrase 
* In the name of God/ the following couplet:— 

*' When the crenellations of the letter gm 1 * 3 began to langh 
The letter laughed so as to show its gnms/* 

The Mir said, “ What are ‘ the crenellations of the letter tin ? ’ 
The doors and the walls are laughing at your verse.” 

Some rimes from the sprightliness of his nature he would 
occupy himself by writing poetry. 

The following couplet is his:— 

“ 0 heart, all night the street dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.” 

XC. Mib ‘Azizu-’llah.* 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin* and in book-keeping 
280 aud penmanship he came first among accountants and scribes, and 
he also had some proficiency in those branches of learning which 
are not treated of in Arabic literature. He was for some time a 
divan-i-sa'&dat, 4 and when Karoris 1 were appointed throughout 

I The poet evidently means, by this expression, the points of the letter 
rift ( LP ) raafl ^ loops, commonly called the * teeth ’ of the 

letter. Hence the expression ‘laughed so as to show its gums’(^f A>,> 
bun-i-dandin) or, literally, ‘ the roots of its teeth.’ flra is the second letter 
of the Arabic phrase. ‘ In the name of God,* as usually written. The verse 
is sufficiently absurd, bnt the critic’s own verse is not much better* 

* Mir * Axizu-’llih is not mentioned in the Ain 

3 The Saifi Sayyids of Qasvin were Sunnis, and soffered some persecution 
in Persia on account of tbeir religions belief. 

4 The dirmn-isa'idat was clerk to the $adr, mds p. 378, n. 2. 

4 Karons were revenae officers placed each over a timet of country which 
paid annually a lardr of dams (1,00,00,000 dams—Ha. 2,50,000) to the im¬ 
perial treasury. Vide Aht-i-Aibari, i, 13. They were first appointed in 
a.d. 1574-75 and each lar6ri was obliged to give security for his good 
behaviour. Notwithstanding this they were grossly extortionate and de¬ 
populated large tracts by their exactions. Many of them were called to 
account and perished under scourging and torture or lived miserably in 
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the empire of Hindustan he, having with much trouble collected 
five barer* (of dams) 1 from the Sarabhal district, was appointed 
to the administrative and revenue charge of that district, 2 and at 
last he was for several years under suspension, engaged in render¬ 
ing accounts to the div&n and his honour was changed to disgrace, 
and he was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and he 
surrendered all that he had, even to the uttermost farthing, 8 to 
the imperial treasury, and, after surrendering all his possessions, 
surrendered his life with them. He composed a div&n of short 
odes, a poem in praise of the people of his town, 4 a poem on roses 
and wine, and many other treatises in verse, but his poetry is all 
in the style of the poets of the time of Sultan $usain Mirza, 6 and 
most of the works which I have named are in that style. The 
following verses are his :— 

“ The fresh down has sprung from her ruby lip with moisture 
and splendour, 

For she ever drinks water from the fountain of the sun.” 

jail till death ended their Bufferings. Badaoni says that they lived for one 
year in luxury as karoris and paid for it with their lives or by dragging on 
a miserable existence ever afterwards. Vide Badaoni, vol. ii, text, p. 189. 

1 Rs. 1,250,000. The meaning of the passage is that Mir ‘Azizu-Tlah 
extorted this sum from the people of the Sambhal district in order to pay 
for the appointment of revenue administrator of the district. As this large 
sura was over and above the revenue which the people had to pay to govern¬ 
ment and as ‘ Azizu-’llah’s habits of extortion probably grew upon him, it is 
not surprising that he was called to account. 

2 The text has (?ubah) ‘province/ but it is improbable that Mir 
‘Azizu-’lHh was placed in charge of the whole of the province of Dihli, in 
whioh Sambhal was situated. It is more probable that he had charge of the 
8arkdr or revenao district of Sambhal, which was a sufficiently important 
charge, paying in annual revenue, Rs. 16,73,536, not reckoning suyurghuh. 

3 Literally ‘all that lie had and had not/ an expressive phrase whioh may 
perhaps be taken to mean that he had to surrender all his property and 
promise to deliver whatever property he might acquire in the future. 

4 ( $hahr-a§hub ) ‘ town-disturbing/ A poem written in praise 
or disparagement of the people of a town. 

3 King of KhiirasSn, a.d. 1470—1505, He was descended from ‘Umar 
gjaijek Mirza, second son of Timur, 
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“ I am thus fallen in the road of grief and toil like rubbish, 

Perchance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.” 

“ 0 Lord, I am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show me some mercy, for I am heavily weighed down by 
my sins. 

I have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself? I am heavily 
afflicted.” 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison. 

XCI. Minzi ‘ Aziz KCe *. 1 

He is entitled A‘zam Khan, and is well known for his good 
281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 
is no other amir who is regarded as his equal in depth of under¬ 
standing or in capacity. As he used formerly, now and again, 
but rarely, to make trial of his ability in the composition of verse, 
the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 

“Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining • 
the desire of my heart, 

I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone.”' 

He also wrote an illuminated copy of an odo composed by 
himself, the opening couplet of which was this :— 

“ 0 thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 

The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body ! ” 

1 Son of Ataga Khan and Ji Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of Akbar. He 
received the title of A‘xam Khan in a.d. 1580, after his father’s death, and 
was at the same time made a commander of five thousand. His daughter 
married Murad, Akbflr’s fourth son. Mirza ‘Aziz died in a.d. 1G23-24 at 
Aljun&dabad. He wus remarkable for his ease of address, intelligence, and 
knowledge of history. Vide Ain-i'Alcbari, i, 325. 
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The following couplets are also by him 
“The affairs of the world have no stability, 

It is better that my heart should be withdrawn from the 
affairs of the world.” 


“ My heart is sick with the pain and grief of loneliness, 

0 physician of the sick heart, what dost thou prescribe ?” 


“ My grief-worn heart has become dust in the road of fidelity; 

See, my faithless love, the way of those who humble them¬ 
selves to the dust.” 1 2 * * * * * 

He laid out a splendid garden in Agra, and in it built a garden- 
house adorned with paintings, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on the building: — 

“ 0 Lord, by the purity of heart of men of discernment, 

Which is dearer to Thee than all other things, 

Since this house has, by Thy grace, been completed, 

Of thy favour send me honoured guests! ” 

There are in the world many records of his doings, one of 
which relates the story of his high-spirited departure on pilgrim- 282 
age to Makkah, and of his return in a different frame of mind, 
—one of the inevitable consequences of these evil days. 8 

1 The text has ( KKahari) 'humility.’ MS. (A) has 

( Kh dksdran) which is better. 

2 In a.d. 1001 (a.d. 1593) Mirza. ‘Aziz, who had been absent from court 
for six years, was summoned from Gujarat by Akbar. The Mirza, then a 

good Musalman, had been much alarmed by the religions freaks with which 

Akbar had inaugurated the millennium in the previous year and on receiving 

the summons fled to Diu on April 3, 1593, and departed thence on pilgrimage 

to Makkah. Here he remained for some time, and was so plundered in the 

name of religion that this zeal for Islam cooled. He returned to India in 
a.d. 1594-95, was favourably received by Akbar, and became a member 
of Akbar’s new religion, * the divine faith.’ The orthodox Badaoni here 
dismisses the subject very curtly. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 387, 398. and itn-t- 

Akbari, i, 327. 
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XCII. ‘AHD1 OF gHIRAZ. 1 

Ho lias written different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for some time in Gujarat with Mirza Niz&m-ud- 
din Ahmad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qazi Muhammad, who was a fanatical Slji‘ah and an evil liver, 
the late Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk * in Lahor besought the Sadrs 8 
to appoint Mulla ‘Ahdi to the Qto'-ship, and by way of an 
anticipatory omen found the words Qfi$i ‘Ahdi 4 to give the 
date of his imaginary qfizi- ship, but it was all of no avail 
and resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin¬ 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the l)akan, and nothing is known of him after the 
hakim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went. 

The following verses are by him :— 

A quatrain. 

“ Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 

The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, 

My tears rained down sparks and fire, 

My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.” 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk departed from Lahor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim Sana’i, was 
discussed:— 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee, 

And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 

How long wilt thou say, ‘ I am far from my Beloved ? ’ 

Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee .” 6 

1 ‘Ahdi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tabaqdt. 

a Vide p. 229. 3 Vide p. 122, noto 2. 

4 The snm of the letters gives the date a.h. 1000 (a.d. 

1591-92). 

4 This is a Safi- istie q nut rain. Cf. St. Augustioc, “ Ego multum erravi 
quacrcn ,s Tc extra mc ; et Tu habitat iu me,” 
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Malpvl composed the following qnatrainS83 
“ Mabvi, whose heart is near to all men, 

Is near to the bad of the garden and to its thorns and 
rubbish. 

For this reason he was not repulsed from the litter of the 
beloved, 

That the sound of his weeping resembles the sound of its 
beH" 

Bakun ‘Ain-uI-Mulk composed the following in answer to both 
quatrains 

u Since thy Beloved is near thee every moment, 

Beware, for thy fire is near the dry grass! 

0 thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost the 

way 

Hasten, for the sound of the caravan's bell is near/' 

Molls ‘Ahdi composed the following qnatrain and also wrote it, 
as a keepsake, in my common-place book, and onr companionship 
in prayer was changed for separation: 

“ The freedom of this caged bird is near at hand, 

And this flame is near to the thorns and stnbble, 

Grief would fly from me with a thousand wings and pinions, 

Did it but know with whom it consorted” 

I wonder at my own hardness of heart seeing that 1 am able to 
sit and beat my breast with a stone in the absence of so many 
friends. 

XCIIL ‘IhItatu-’llIh the Scribe . 1 

He is a §hirazi, and is now employed in the imperial library as ggfl 
a librarian. He has a merry and nimble wit and occasionally 
writes poetry. The following verses are his:— 

“lam fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless belL 
Though 1 am jnore contemptible than an ant or a fly 
I am suffocated by the straitness of the two worlds.*’ 

I ‘Inavata-Mlah is not mentioned in the Ain , nor in the Tdboqit. 
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Another quatrain. 

“ We have learnt the way to a cure for ourselves, 

We have helped up the harvest of our transgressions, 

We have kindled the fire of hell for ourselves, 

We have consumed ourselves with the fire of out* own sins.” 

Another quatrain. 

a So long as the locks of the beautiful curl, 

So long as the gestures and gait of the lovely are alluring, 
So long as the arrow of the glance is in the brow of cruelty, 
I die and live again each moment.” 

A couplet. 

M There is no rose in the rose-garden of this world which is 
not tinged with the blood of some nightingale.” 

In describing a horse he has written: 

“ From his great pace as he gallops, his limbs 
Close on one another like drops of water flowing together ” 

XCIV. ‘ Ub.fI of §hIraz . 1 

He was a high-minded young man of sound understanding and 
he composed poetry of all kinds well, but he became so puffed up 

l He is thna described in the Ain (i, 669), ‘The forehead of his diction 
shines with decorum, and possesses a peculiar grace. Self-admiration led 
him to vanity, and made him speak lightly of the older classics. The bud 
of his merits withered away before it could develop itself.' In the Tdbaqat 
he is mentioned as follows: ‘ He was a young man of genins and of excellent 
understanding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he developed so 
much pride and conooit that he lost the regard of all. He has composed a 
divan and some majnavw.* He was the encomiast of flakim AbuT*Fatfc. 
That his poetry was highly regarded is evident from the following couplet 
by the great Persian poet §a’ib, written on Nasjiri 

I; iff 

‘Sa’ib, what dost thou think ? Cans’t thou become like Najirl ? 

Even ‘Urfi has not written poetry like Nagiri’s.” 

'Urfi’s name was Khwaja Sayyidi Muhammad Jamal-ud-dln, and his 
taftkallu* has reference to the occupation of his father, who, as ddrogha to 
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with pride and conceit that he lost the regard of all, and he never 
reached old age. When he first came from his country to Fatl)- 
piir he attached himself to Shaikh Faizi above all others, and in 
truth, the Shaikh treated him well, and in this last journey he 
lived in the Shaikh’s tents until the camp reached Atak, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the Shaikh, but at 
length, in accordance with the long-standing habit of the Shaikh, 
who is friendly with everybody for a week, a coolness sprang up 
between them, and ‘Urfi attached himself to Hakim Abft-’l-Fath, 
and afterwards, by means of a recommendation which he received 
from the Hakim, to the Kbankhanan, with whom both his poetry 
and the esteem in which he was held made great progress daily 
One day he went to Shaikh Faizi’s house and found him fond¬ 
ling a puppy. ‘Urfi asked, “ What is the name of this child of 
my lord’s ? ” The Shaikh replied, “ His name is well-known 
(‘Ur/i)”. and ‘Urfi replied at once, “ May it be auspicious.” 1 The 
Shaikh was very angry, but to no purpose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain Sjana’i 2 have wonderful good fortune 
with their poetry, for there is no street or market in which the 
booksellers do not stand at the roadside selling copies of the 
divans of these two poets, and both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otherwise with 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from his jfigirs in having 

the magistrate of Shtrat , was concerned both with the canon ( ) and 

the oommon ( ) law. He died at Lahor in August, 1691, of dysentery, 

or, according to another account, of poison, at the age of thirty-sir. His 
early death was ascribed to the abuse which he had heaped on the ancients. 
His odes have been several times lithographed 
1 ‘Urfi’s question is not quite so pointed in the original Persian, and 
might be rendered, ‘ What is the name of this highly-born one P * Bnt the 
innuendo is perfectly clear. Faizi replies by giving ‘Urfi’s nom^de-plume to 
the nnolean animal. 'Urfi’s retort is one of the commonest expressions of 
politeness, bnt its mordant wit cannot be reproduced in a translation. In 
the original it is (mubarah b a shad), i.e. * may it be auspicious * or 

' may it be Mubarak* Mubarak was the name of Fail’s father. Faifi should 
have known better than to measure his wit with that of a ghirazi, 

* Vide no. XXXI. 
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his works copied 1 and illuminated, and nobody askn lor them, the 
only copy for which he has had any sale being the solitary one 
which he himself sent abroad. 

1 The power of pleasing and grace of diction are gifts of God/ 
‘Urfi has a divan of his collected poems, and a matnavi in the 
metre of the Makhzan-i-Asrdr* which is kriown throughout the 
886 world The following few verses are quoted as a memorial of 
‘Urfi:- 

A quatrain. 


“On the morrow, when the workers of every craft shall be 
summoned. 

When the good acts of Shaikh and Brahman shall be inves¬ 
tigated, 

There shall be taken from thee not a grain that thon hast 
reaped, 

Bat for everything that thon hast not sown a harvest shall 
be required." 


The following couplets are by him 

“ He who thirsts for the blandishments of thy lip knows 
That the frown on thy forehead is a wave of the water of 
life." 


1 Nobody has been born who can bear the pain of love; 

Every afflicted one has betrayed himself by changing colour 
as he told his story." 


M As 1 sing of love I weep bitterly, 

I am but an ignorant child and this is my first lesson." 

1 The text has Jif (kitfb J. The MSS., which I have followed, have 
(itiitat), which is a better reading. 

* * treasury of accrete.* The famous megbea-t'dsnrr here 

mentioned wee by the weHdcnowa Peraaao poet §haik| Abe Mohammed 
Tlyea Nizami of Ganja. 4 BrfTs mainac* bore the seme name. 
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“ Step not beyond the bonuds of ignorance, or else become a 
Plato, 

A middle coarse is a mirage with raging thirst." 1 

The opening couplet of the ode from which the last couplet ia 
taken is as follows 

“ My conversation in society consists of mattered speeches, 

For here those reputed sensible are ignorant, and my speech 
is Arabic.” 

The following couplets are also by him:— 

“ How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, for, by the 
laws of love 

A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved is 
derogatory to her.” 


“ Of what pain has it been decreed by Time that I should 
die, 

That the eyes of my soul have not gone forth to welcome P ” 


“ I speak no word, for silence is better than speech, 887 

I have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge." 


“ The Ka'bah woold have circled round thy head and circum- 
volated * it 

Had it had but pinions and wings ” 
i Cf. Pope— 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

Here, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

Bnt drinking deeply sobers it again.” 

* A clumsy word, but necessitated by the suggestion that the temple at 
Makkah should be endued with wings. The idea is that the ceremonial 
circumambulation performed by the pilgrims round the Ka'bah would be 
performed by the Ka'bah round the head of the beloved. Vide p 19, n f 4 . 



XCV. QgAZNAVT . 1 


He is Mir Muhammad Ehan-i-Kal&n, who is well-known by 
reason of his high rank and position. His assemblies were always 
attended by learned men and poets. In spite of his constant 
employment in administrative business he found time occasionally 
to indulge in the customary recreation of writing verses, and 
collected a large divtln of his poems. He used to say to the 
Emperor, 4 The boast of your reign is this, that a man like me has 
lived in it.’ 

The following verses are his :— 

“ In my youth the flower of my age was passed in ignorance, 

And what was left of it has been passed in repentance. 

Young man, thou hast sown nothing but the seed of despair 
in the world, 

Now the season of old age is come, and the time for tillage 
is past.” 


“ Go Ghaznavi, associate with the dogs of the beloved, 

Be content with a dry crust and make thyself independent 
of the world, 

Take the crown of pride from thy head aud pass beyond 
the stage of 1 we 1 and 1 1,’ 8 

1 The elder brother of ghams-ud-dln Muhammad Ataga, A'zam Khftp 
He served under Kniornn and Hnmayun And rose to high dignity during the 
reign of Akbar. As governor of the Panjab he distinguished hitnself in the 
war with the Gakklmrs. Later he assisted Mirzl Muhammad Hakim of 
Kibul against Mirza Sulaiman and restored him to the throne of KAbnl, but 
disagreements afterwards arose and Mir Mnhamnmd returned to Labor. In 
the 13th year he and his relatives were removed from the Panjab and he 
reoeived Sambhal in jigir . In 1573 he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
the reconquest of Qnjarat. On the march he was wounded near Sirobi, but 
recovered. After the conquest he was made governor of Patan (NahrwAla) 
where he died in 1575. He was u commander of five thousand. Vide Ain»i» 
Akbar t, i, 322 and Badioni, text, u, 165 et passim, 

* V•• egoisiq. 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the foundations of the kingdom of 
t.his world, like Ibrahim, the son of Ad ham. 1 

Withdraw thy notice from thyself and thy friends that 
thou may be at rest, 

And if even the light of thy eyes should, meet thee in the 
way, turn aside. 

When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 
following ode of Shaikh Sa‘di 2 3 4 (may his tomb be hallowed)288 
“The heart which loves and is patient must surely be a 
stone, 

For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart.” 

He himself wrote as follows 
“ When the cupbearer’s cheek is rosy with wine, 

Drink wine to the sound of the flute, for the heart is sad. ” 

Mir Amani and other poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each according to his capacity and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jamal Khan of Badaon, who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Khan, and was un¬ 
rivalled in wit, composed au ode of which- the following was the 
opening couplet, 

“ Thy cheek is ever rosy with the wine of delight, 

My heart, like a closed bud, is constricted with grief in 
meditating on thy mouth.” 

When I was in Kant-u*Grola 5 in the service of Husain Khan * 
this ode reached me one night iu a letter from Miyan Jamal 

l I do not understand this reference. It cannot have anything do with 
Adham Khan, the murderer of Mir Muhammad** brother. 

* Mnsharrif-ud-din Sa‘di bin Mu?lih-ud*din, of Shiraz, one of the most 
famous of Persian poets 

3 Two adjacent pnrgnnas in the Sarhar of Badaon, nsaally mentioned 
together. Vide Ain-i-Akbari ii, 289. 

4 yusai t Khan Tukriya (‘ the patcher'j ‘ the Bayard and Don Quixote of 
Akbar’s reign.' He acqclred his nicknamj from hig having, whilo governor 
of the Punjab, compelled Hindus to distinguish thomsolvcg by wearing a 
patch near the shoulders. He was a commander of three thousand. IIq 
died, of wounds, in A.n. 1575. 
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jfljiin and the next morning news came that he had been seized 
with colic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
4 Id-i-Qurbdn ,,* and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower of 
his youth had surrendered his soul to God. His bier was brought 
into Badaon. Some mention has been made of this event in the 
record of the reign, * and besides (the chronograms there given) * 
the words * Ah, Jamal KJan has died! ’ were found to give the 
date of his death. 

In these days 1 * 3 4 * whom have the heavens seated in safety 

Whose existence they did not cut short like the morning's light ? 

XCVI. QhurarI. b 

He is Qasim ‘Ali, son of Haidar the grocer, and was notoriona 
for his pride and groundless vanity. He used to call himself a 
Quraighi 6 until it became generally accepted that anybody who 
had no descent whatever to boast of claimed connection with the 
Quraisb. Whenever he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
in any social gathering and lost his temper his father used to say, 

1 The festival of sacrifice, otherwise called Lso*)| Jus (id-nd-^aAi) cele* 
brated on the tenth day of Zi-’l flijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
preparation! for the sacrifice of Ishmael (not Isaac, according to the Mn^im* 
mndani). 

1 Vide yoI. ii, text, p. 135. 

3 The other chronograms are— 

*f A* 

1 a hundred sighs for the beanty and grace of Jamal Khan * 
and 

ujL lij —a* 

1 He gave op his life on the day of the festival of sacrifice ’ 

The owe here given is cA JL*. H 

There is something wrong with these chronograms. The first gives the 
date 928, the second the date 967, and the third the date 977. The correct 
date is a.d. 978 (a.d. 1578). 

4 The text has y&f (‘ the sun '). i iollow the reading of MS. (A) which 
has liUj a much better reading 

Ghubiri is mentioned neither in the Am nor in the Jabaqit. 

The tyirsjah is the Arabian tribe to which Mo^mmad belonged, 
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4 To spite yon I will sit in the shop which I have in Agra, Belling 
fruit anil electuaries, and to everybody who comes to the shop, 
whether he questions me or not, I will say, * Let it be known that 
Qasim ‘Ali is my .son, begotten by me Too may kill him if yon 
like/ ” 

Somebody asked Haidar how many sons he had; he replied, 
u Eight, the particulars are as follows:— 

“Two are mine, and two are mv wife’s, and two belong to 
us both; 

Two others there are which belong neither to my wife nor 
to me,” 1 

Qasim ‘AH was in bis youth very handsome, and used to sing 
at social gatherings, and was then for some time servant 3 to the 
Sialifak of the age (Akbar), became a man of some importance, 
and acquired the title of Khan,* and this case was an illustration 
of the remark made by a man when another said to him, “ Have 
you heard that they have made so and so a Khan?" and he 
replied, “ Well, the mannikin deserved it.” 

His manner of forming his letters and his handwriting were 
like those of the master of the world. 4 His unformed hand and 
his ill-iormed letters are like those of boys, but in spite of that 
band and those letters he has a childish confidence in himself. 1 

1 ijt. I^aidar had two sons by another wife and his wife had two eons by 
another husband, and they had two dutifnl sons of their marriage, and two 
more who were ashamed of their parents, and of whom their parents were 
ashamed. 

3 literally, ‘ Kkoltfak to the KkalHah of the age.* In India the word 
KhaUfmh is applied to cooks and other menial servants. Badaoni’s innuendo 
is susceptible of a very ill meaning. 

* I do not think tliai Ghubiri can be the Qisim *AIi Khan mentioned on 
p. 465 of the Ain f voL i.) but he may have been. 

4 8eiL Akbar. As Badaoni is making a slighting remark on the Emper¬ 
or's accomplishments he applies to him an unusual and ambiguous title, 

4 The words ‘hand/ ‘letters,' and 'confidence' are, in the original, dim¬ 
inutives which cannot be otherwise 1 translated than by employing some 
snob qualifying adjectives ns I have used. 
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Daring my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with Ghnbari he has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
290 the middle standard, 1 and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if they did not consent to do so he would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 
of accidence. * His taste in poetry may be estimated from die 
following verses 

“ I love water, and the bath is ray place, 

The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me." 

in imitation of the opening couplet whicli runs, 
li I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love. 

That is to say, I am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 

He wrote the following:— 

44 1 wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 

That is to say, I am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
grief.” 

The following verses are also by him:— 

“ From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 

Nobody has ever such calamity." 

A quatrain. 

“ Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief; 

Everybody who has found his way into love’s circle 
Revolves around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 

GJiubari departed from this world, very unwillingly, in A.H. 
1000 (a d. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, “Qasim ‘Ali Khan the fool .” 8 Accord- 

I k»jLc (Sabnq-'^mutawastit) lessons learnt by boys not just learn¬ 
ing to read and write, but in tho middle classes iu schools. 

* Cji* “ It is singular in meaning.” 

* 1 j | ^1* yU pJj. The letters give the date 1000. 
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ing to another account the year of his death was a.h. 1001 (a.d. 
1592-93), and if this be accepted as correct the word jahil (‘igno¬ 
rant’) substituted for the word ablah (‘fool ’) will give the correct 291 
date. 1 

Since thou art ignorant grieve not if they call theo fool, 

For these two expressions are 8 synonymous. 

XCVII. GhoriutT of Hi^ar. 3 * 

He has composed a dhftn and has studied to some extent. He 
used to tell the following story 

I was once in an assembly convened for the ecstatic dancing 1 
of darvishe8 by that king of saints and greatest 5 6 * of pious men, 
Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm (may God hallow his soul), and 
the chanters were chanting the following quatrain : — 

“Throughout my life I have been one of those who wear my 
skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thou showest me favour I am one of those who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showest me none I am one of those who are 
silent for Thee.” 

And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last verse, was 
seized with holy rapture, and an ecstasy that, communicated 
itself to others,'* so that I too, blessed by being in his company, 

1 The letters of aJb| (‘fool’) give the total 38, and those of JUU. (‘igno¬ 
rant’) 39. If, therefore, the hitter word be substituted for the former in the 
chronogram given above the grand total will be 1001 instead of 1000. 

2 The text has c**»| ojU*. To make sense we must read 

3 Ghnrhati is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the 

Tabaqdt. HisSr Firuza was the chief town of a mrkir in the 8uba of Dihli, 
and is now the headquarters of a district in the Panjab. 

♦ vide p. 9, and note 1. 

6 jiLk, literally ' seal.’ 

8 
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experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, uttered the following couplet:— 

“ Whether Thou sbowest me favour or whether Thou show- 
est it not 

I am one of that brotherhood who wenr the ring of Thy 
service in their ears.” 

His holiness the Shaikh seized me by the hand and whirled 
me round with him, and the delight of that moment never leaves 
my heart. 1 

He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid's Col¬ 
lege, in a.h. 966 (a.d. 1558-59). 

The following opening couplet of one of his odes is well known: 
“ The mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys¬ 
tery, 

‘ 1 &m the fountain of the water of life, and thou knowest 
it not.’ ” 

292 The following verses are also by him 

“ Why does not fate shed my blood where thou art not P 
It would seem that this is beyond the power of fate.” 

The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them, 

The down around her lips is a marginal commentary* 
brief enough. 

In travelling the road of love for thee I arrived at no stage 
At which 1 did not find that the pain of love for thee had 
preceded me.” 

I This story gives us an interesting picture of a form of worship which 
commonds itself to the mystics of the East, and whioh is not without its 
counterpart in * revival meetings ’ nearer home, and ‘ camp meetings * in the 
far West 

i {hoihiyah) means ‘a fringe/ ‘a margin/ ‘a marginal comment¬ 

ary, ’hut it, is impossible in a translation to reproduco the play on this word 
and on e two meanings of kL (Khatt). via:—‘writing’and*down on 
the cheek.’ 
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XCVIII. (JjatratI op ShIeIz.i 

He spent some time in India and returned to gjiiriz. The 
following verses are some of his 

u I would not consent to the slaying of others, for I know 
That death has taken the bitterness of death from the dag¬ 
ger of my executioner/* 

44 Devotee, the knot in the string of thy rosary cannot be 
loosed without sincerity: 

Go, and for a time convert thy rosary into the sacred 
thread of the fire-worshippers.” 

44 A pleasant country is the street of love, 

For there all the malice of the heavens is changed to kind¬ 
ness.” 

44 1 am slain by the dagger of that slayer who so shed my 
blood 

That not one drop of it fell on the ground.” 

XCIX. FariohT of ShTraz.* 

He was the brother of Sh&h Fathu-’llah, 8 who has already been 
mentioned. When he came for the first time to Hindustin 
Bairam Shan the Jfljankbanan asked him, as F&righi was the 
poetical name of the well-known Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajd of Sbav&f 
to whom he was closely bound in the bonds of friendship and 
religions dependence, to change his poetical name to Fa’iql. 

He used this name for some time, but when he returned to ‘Iraq ggj 
he reverted to the use of his former nom-de-plume. He then 
came to Hindustan a second time, and died here. His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fathu-’llah in his knowledge of astronomy 
and astrology, and I presented to him a part of twenty chapters 

1 The very brief description of Ghairati given in the Tabaqat is word for 
word the same as that given here. In the Ain ii, 594) he is thus described, 

41 His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past.” 

* Faright is not mentioned ns a poet in the Ain, In the Jbbaqdt he is 
thus described, 4 Mir Farighi is the brothor of Mir Fattm-'llah of Shim. He 
was for a long time in the Emperor’s servioe,” 

3 Vide p. 216, 
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which I had written on the astrolabe. He was a man of noble 
disposition and high aspirations, and his brother, Mir Sharif, had 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Taqi used to say that in 
his family he and his brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathu-’llah, 
were the only ones that held, the Sunni faith, all the others being 
bigoted Shi'aha. The following verses are by Mir Farighi:— 

“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 
happy in my abode of toil 

“ I sit, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 

“ To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa¬ 
tion with the beloved 

That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.” 

“On the humble body of Majnun no scar was visible; 

For the footprint of Laila’s camel was impressed on 
him.” 

“The festival time has arrived and I am constantly anxious, 

Hoping, 0 Lord, that I may have speech with hev, in order 
to offer my congratulations.” 

“So frequently has the country of my heart been ravaged by 
the army of thy love 

That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
there.” 

u Love’s madness can easily unfasten those knots in love’s 
bonds 

Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count¬ 
less efforts, unfasten.” 

“ Farigjji has girded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the condition 

That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
his waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 

“In her absence, 0 death, I have put up with my life, 

But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for thee.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote 
in praise of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Imffm, Riz&’ 
(blessings and praise be upon him!):— 
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“ When the money-changer of the recurring morn opened 
his shop 

He exchanged every copper coin that he had for a piece of 
gold.” 

C. FahmI of Tihran . 1 

He had travelled much and seen the world. He came to Hin¬ 
dustan and then returned to his own country. He had some 
poetical genius. The following verses are his :— 

“I wish that the flame of love may so strike my grief- 
nurturing body 

That, while I weep from its burning, water may fall on my 
ashes.” 

“I will give rest to my heart by patiently bearing her mes¬ 
sage, 

Though this (rest) is an impossibility to which I can never 
attain.” 

“Go, speak not of love’s burning pain till the lust trump 
shall sound, 

For this world is nothing but a house of mourning,” 

CL FahmI of Samarqand.* 

He is the son of Nadiri of Samarqand. He was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas. He came to India and then 
returned again to his own country. The following verses are his : 
“Since the tavern-keeper 8 described to me the properties 
of wine, 

My repentance of my repentance passes description.” 

1 In the Tabaqat it is recorded that he was with the Khan-i-A'garo. but, 
as no date is given, it is not certain whether the reference is to Shamsu-d. 
din Mohammad Ataga Khan or to his son Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka, both of whom 
held the title. The latter is probably intended. In the Ain (i, 599) FahmI 
is described as ‘of Rai,' but this Fahmi is identified as Fahmi of Tihran by 
a couplet ascribed to him by Abu-’l-Fazl whioh is also ascribed to him by 
Dag&istini and in the Tabaqdt. 

* Fahmi of Samarqand is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt • 

& Literally, ‘ the chief priest of the ma^ians.’ 

52 
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“ When I saw her dark hair forming a garment round her 
body 

295 I believed it to be the garment of the holy pilgrimage and 
wound it round myself.” 

OIL Fikr!. 1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad, the cloth weaver, well known as Mir 
Ruba‘i. In this description of poetry he is the ‘ Umar EJayyam 
of tho age. He left this world in the course of the journey 
to Jaunpur, l in the year h, 973 (a.d. 1565-66), and the words ‘Mir 
Ruba'i made a journey, 8 were found to give the date of his death. 

A quatrain . 

“ Fikri has a head which is unfurnished with contents, 

He has at his heart a secret pain for which there is no 
remedy. 

For an age lie has made his head his feet on the road of 
love, 

He has set out on a road which has no ending.” 

As his verses are very well known I shall conclude by quoting 
the following few quatrains and a couplet which are attributed 
to him:— 

“ 0 heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not, 

Though her business be oppression and mortal enmity, fertr 
not, 

1 Fikri is thus described in the Tabaqat. “ He is Sayyid Muhammad the 
cloth weaver. He Bpenfc many years in the service of the Emperor. He is 
distinguished for his quntrainfl, since he was always writing quatrains, and 
he is also known as Ruba'i (‘quatrain’).” In the Ain (i, 602) he is thus 
described: “ He is a cloth weaver from Hirat. He generally composes 
quatrains.” According to the Haft Iqlim he came to India iu a.h. 969 (a.d. 
1561.62). 

* Akbar was directing the campaign against the Khanzaman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaunpur during the cold weather of 1665-66. Vide vol. ii, 
text, pp. 82—84. 

8 T ^ e 8UTn fche numerical values of the letters 

gives the date 973. 
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In the array of her beauty her two eyes are warriors, 

For the rest, the down on her cheek and her mole are the 
dark colour of the host. 

“If one will not, like the sun, suffer the sword to be raised 
above his head 

The sky shall not be clad from head to foot in gold for him: 
If the gardener will not endure the hardships of the thorn, 
He shall receive into his bosom no loved one in rosy gar¬ 
ments like a bud.” 


“ On the morrow, when nothing shall remain of this world 296 
but a tale, 

When signs shall appear of the Resurrection’s spring, 

The beloved ones shall raise their heads from the dust-like 
verdure, 

And we too shall raise our heads in courlship.” 


‘‘Thou goest with thy locks dark as night, and like dew on 
every side 

Salt (wit) rains from thee, alas for wounded hearts ! ” 

OIII. Fana’TJ 

He is a Cagl]atai of noble descent. He has travelled much 
and has acquired honour by visiting the holy places of pilgrimage 
(Makkah and Madinah). He has performed notable services in 
the field and at one time held the title of Khan, but on account 
of some misconduct he was degraded from that rank. One day 

* This poet appears to be identical with Shnh FantVi, mentioned in the Ain 
(i, 42G) as a commander of one thousand. He served in the conqnest of 
Malwa and fongbt in the battle of Sarangpur against Baz Bahadur, early in 
A.i). 1561. The poet Fana'i described in the Tabaqdt is undoubtedly the 
same person, for the couplet there attributed to him is one of those here, 
attributed to him by Badaoni, bat in the Tabaqdt he is thus described, ‘ He 
is Mulls Khward, the goldsmith, who has spent all his life in this court. He 
was at first in the service of Mirza ‘Askari.’ 4 Askan Mirza was one of the 
brothers of the Emperor Humayun, and was consequently Akbur’s uncle. 
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he said t ‘Nobody lias excelled me in these threeejins 1 , Shamshir 
(‘ the sword ’), shi'r (‘ poetry ’), and shfUranj (‘ chess V The Em¬ 
peror at once replied, 1 The same might be said of two other 
2 kins, shaitdni (‘devilry’) and .(‘effrontery V Fan&’i 

spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him by the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. Ho has 
written a divan and his poetry is of the character of that of the 
debauched Oaghatai nobles. The following couplet is by him, 

“ Every one attains his object by his nightly cries of ‘ 0 Lord, 
0 Lord! ’ 

0 Lord! Why do not I attain my object by my cries of 
4 0 Lord! * ” 

The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tflrtfcfi-t- 
297 Nizami, & is by him 

“I say not that I have a house worthy to be honoured by 
thy footsteps, 

I am a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner.” 

(The following is another opening couplet.) 

“ Whilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wine 

The wine blossomed in the cup from the reflection of thy 
rosy face.” 

CIV. FdsInI of Yazd . 4 

He is a Sayyid, a story-teller, and has a mind adapted to 

1 The three words begin with the letter ^ (skin) as do also the two words 
added to them by Akbar. 

4 This word is not in the text, but both MSS. have it. It may perhaps 
have been an afterthought of some scribe, but is very applicable to the 
boastful Fan&’i. 

5 Scil. The TabaqaUi-Alcbari, by Nizimu-’din-Ahmad. 

* Fusiml is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt. In the jfin he is called a 
ghirazi, while Daghistani and the Atagkjkada-i Aiar say that he came from 
Tabriz. Diighistuul adds that ho served under Jahangir and Shahjahin as a 
muetauf'r. The Mir’dtu-l.'AlaM mentions a Fusunl who was an amir in 
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poetry. He came from Thatha 1 and obtained a post in the Em¬ 
peror’s service. The following verses are by him:— 

“Why didst thon needlessly pass by the unworthy P 

And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him P 

Thou wert in talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawest 
me from afar, 

If thou didst not completely veil thyself from me why didst 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? ” 


“ When I arrived, and thon wert in talk with a stranger, 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertly 
towards me.” _ 

“ Fusfim made his obeisance to thee merely to deceive others, 
Had it not been for this such a worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of making his obesiance.” 


“ When she had, after making a thousand promises, shown 
me her face but once, 

She then, for fear of strangers, showed it but for a mo¬ 
ment and went.” 


“ He who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes, 

As he draws his last breath he is dazzled by the face of his 
slayer.” 

CV. FiRuzA of KIbul* 

He was brought up in the household of Mirzft Muhammad 

Jahangir’s reign and had the title of Afzal Khan. In the Ain (i, 604) 
Fnsiinl is thus described, ‘ His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent 
accountant and knows also astronomy well.’ 

I The well-known town in Sind. 

* Ffruza is mentioned in the Ain (i, 526) as a commander of two hundred. 
He oajne from Kabul to India with Ghaz! Khan of Badakhshan in the early 
years of Akbnr’s reign. 
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Bakim. 1 By birth he belongs to the Langah * clan. It seems 
288 probable that he was captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindustan and was placed in the service of the late Emperor, 
and was then brought up with Mirzft Muhammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studious, in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion. 8 In body he is well pro¬ 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
Khan of Badakhshan, between Jaunpur and Agra, when the Em¬ 
peror was returning from his expedition to Patna. Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewhat ready in 
etymology, and it g]*adually becomes evident that he has under¬ 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument. 

The following verses are his:— 

“ Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 
What means this ? 

Thou hast cast out the slave from thy regard. What 
means this P 

I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. 

But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this ? ” 

“ What remedy is there but death for this sick body ? 

Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me.” 


Nowadays it i? reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
swers 4 to most of the odes in the divdns of ancient and modern 

1 King of Kabul, second son of Humiyuu and brother of Akbar, 

* An Afghan clan, six members of which ruled in Multan as independent 
kings for ninefcy.two years from A-d. 1445. Vide Ain-i-Akbarl ii, 334. 

8 Hadaoni certainly seems to be damning Flrikza with faint praise, bat 
playing the dram is more highly regarded in the east than it is in Europe. 
Drams, which are of several sizes and shapes, are carefully tuned, and are 
HBaally played with the fingers and the heel of the hand, with a certain 
amount of expression. 

* An 'answer* to a poem is a poem imitating the original in metre and 
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poets. As to what he has discovered from these sources it may 
perhaps become more generally known than it is at present. 

CVI. FahmI op AstarabId. 

He was a capable man. He died in Dihli. The following 
quatrain is by him 

“0 thou whose face is bathed in rose water, 

With ringlets curling around it like wreathed violets, 299 

Thy eyes are like two beauties overcome with wine on one 
pillow 

Who have laid their heads together and are fallen asleep.” 

Couplet*. 

“In these days freedom from care has become no more than 
a tale, 

Whither shall I go P What shall I do P The times are 
\ery evil.” 


“The piteous state of the faithful is caused by thy cruelty. 

Remove the sword, for their blood is on thy head ” 

CV1I. Shaikh FaizI, the Poet Laurkate . 1 

In many separate branches of knowledge, such as poetry, the 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 

rhyme, and either elaborating the ideas of the original, or introducing fresh 
ideas on the same subject. 

1 Literally * (maliku-sh-shu'ard) 1 King of poets,’ the official 

title given to him by Akbnr in a.h. 997 (a.d. 1589). 

Shaikh Abu*l Faiz Fnizi, one of the most learned men of Akbar’s court, 
was the eldest son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and elder brother of the 
famous Abu-l-Fafl. He was born at Agra in a.h. 954 (a.d. 1547). His 
acquirements in Arabic literature, the art of poetry, and medicine were very 
extensive, and he used to treat poor people gratis, As a young man he was 
regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by the orthodox in Agra on account 
of his Shi ah proclivities, and when he was summoned to coart the orthodox 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was to be called to account for his 
heterodoxy, and carried him to court by force. He was however, very 
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medicine, and prose composition §]jaikb Faizi had no equal in his 
time. At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 

favourably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in a.h. 986 (a.d. 1678-79), in 
bringing about the downfall of Shaikh* Abdu-n-NabI the Sadr, who had been 
one of his persecutors. It is said that Fai?I wrote a hundred and one books. 
In 1586 he planned a Khamsah . or collection of five epics, in imitation of the 
gframsah of Nizami. The first, Markazu-l-Adwdr, was to consist of 8000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Nizami’s Maf&zanu-l- Asrar. The 
Sulaimin-u-Bilqis and the Nal-u-Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each 
and were to be imitations of the Khusrnv-u-Shdi'in and the Latld.u-Majniin ; 
and the Haft Kishwar and the Akbamama, each of 6000 verses, were to 
correspond with the Haft Paikar and the Sikandamdma. This great under¬ 
taking was never completed. Portions were written, and in 1594-95 Faizi, 
encouraged by Akbar, completed the NaUu-Daman and presented a copy to 
the Emperor. The Markazu-l-Adwdr appears also to have been completed. 
Fai?i translated from the Sanskyt the Lilavatiy a work on arithmetic, and 
the Bhdgavad Oita. Faizi was sometimes employed as tutor to the Princes, 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffered from asthma and died 
on gafar 10, a.h. 1004 (Oct. 15, 1595). He was a member of Akbar’s ‘ divine 
faith.' Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 490 et passim and Budaoni, vol. ii, text, pp. 260 
309, 865, et passim. 

A long description of Faizi as a poet is given in the Ain (i, 549) from 
which I give the following extraota:—‘ He was a man of cheerful disposi¬ 
tion, liberal, aotive, an early riser. He was a disoiple of the Emperor, and 
was thus at peace with the whole world* * He wrote for nearly forty 
years under the name of Faifi, which he afterwards, under divine inspira¬ 
tion, changed to Fayyi?!.* * His excellent manners and habits oast a 
lustre on his genius.* * He composed many works in Persian and Arabic. 
Among others he wrote the SawdfjPu-l-Ilhdm (vide p. 194 n. 1 ) * * Genius 
as he was, he did not oare for poetry, and did not frequent the society of 
wits. He wn8 profound in philosophy.* * The gems of thought in his 
poems will never be forgotten. In the Tabaqdt he is thus described, <( He is 
one of the greatest of learned men and ghaikhs and is much respected for 
his resignation to the Divine will and for his habits of solitary meditation. 
He has grown to maturity in the Emperor’s service and has been honoured 
with the title of Maliku-^Sh^ard. In the art of poetry he is a prodigy, 
and he has written a work on ethios, entitled Mawdridu-l-Kilam, which 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a commentary on the 
%word of God, which contains no dotted letters. It is known as the Sawiff^ 
u-'l'Ilhdm, His divdn contains over 15,000 verses and be has written some 
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name of Faizi, bat later, imitating the title of his younger 
brother, whom the Emperor describes in writing as * Allfimi J , and 
in order to glorify himself, he chose a poetical name in the same 
measure, viz. Fayyazi, 2 but it did not suit him, and one or two 
months later, having packed up the baggage of this life, he took 
it from the world with the most bitter regret. He was a mas¬ 
ter 5 of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pHde, and malice, 
and one epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, love of 
pomp, arrogance, and ostentation. All Jews, Christians, Hindis, 
and fire-worshippers, not to speak of Nizaris and Sabaljis, held 
him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islam, his reviling of the very fundamental doctrines 
of our faith, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions (of 
the Prophet) and those who came after them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and contemptuous - 
behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 300 
secret and openly, and both by day and by night. Not content 
with this he used, despite the sacred faith of Muhammad (may 
God bless and assoil him and his family), to regard all forbidden 

maanavis. In poetry he is the chief of all poets of the age, and in prose 
compositionihe is alone and unapproaohnble. In branches of knowledge 
foreign to the Arabio, and in philosophy, medicine and many other sciences 
he has mnch skill. In universulity of knowledge he has no equal. I have 
enjoyed intimate friendship with this most learned man of the time from 
my childhood np. Bis gentle disposition is equalled by his cheerfulness. 

Mis angelic nature imposes an obligation on all his contemporaries.” 

wM 

‘my very learned man,’ a title bestowed on Shaikh Abu-l*Fa?l by 

Akbar. 

, , , 

2 signifies 'abundance with the yu-yi-nisbati added to it, as 
** 

is usual in a taJ&alUt8 t it becomes (j*Li is an intensive adjective 

formed in the same measure as fJU, from the same root, and signifies ‘pro¬ 
fusely generous.’ The yd yi-nhbati converts it into a tat&allu*. The letter 
^ (yd) in •Allimiis.on the other hand, the sign of the first (singular) 
possessive pronoun in Arabic. 

3 JLA (&h"yuld). The word has perplexed the editor of the text, who 
says, in a plaintive footnote, Sic. in all three MS3. 
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things as lawful, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as un¬ 
lawful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill- 
repute, which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over it) 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially im¬ 
pure, 1 to write a commentary 4 on the Qwr’dw, written entirely in 
words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs* used to 
trample on it in all directions. At last, after all his denial of 
the truth, his obstinacy, his pride, and his heresy, he hastened to 
the place to which he belonged, and went in such sort that I 
pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em¬ 
peror went to visit him when'he was at his last gasp, Faizi barked 
like a dog in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this story 
in open darbSr , his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that Faizi had rubbed 
misi 4 on his teeth, as the people of India use to do, but Abu-1- 
Fazl replied that this was not so, and that the blackness was 
caused by the blood which Faizi had been vomiting. But, with¬ 
out a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
fait 1 1 , and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets 
(may God bless him and his family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronograms were discovered for the date of his death. One was 
as follows 

“When Fai?i the atheist died au eloquent man uttered (as 
the date of bis death) the words, 

‘ A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state.’ ” b 

1 * Vir de quo egreditar semen ooitas, lavabit aqa& onrne oor- 
pus suum; et immnndus erit nsque ad vespemim.* Lev xv. 16. The Mu¬ 
hammadan law on this point was the same as the Mosaic. The obligation 
was contemptuously set aside by the 4 divine faith’: vide Badaoni, ii, text p. 305. 

2 The Sawdfi'n-l-Ilh&m, vide supra p. 194 and note 412. 

t Fai?I was very fond of dogs. 

* A doutifrice used in India for blackening the teeth. 

6 JIxvj all; *0^ jf 60 + 20 + 10+1 + 7 + 3 + 5 + 1 + 50-1 200 + 
S0+ 400 + 5 + 2 + 8* 1 + 80 +100 + 2 +10 + 8 =* 1003. One year short. 
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Another said: 

“ The date of the death of that carrion Faizi is fixed by the 
words ‘ The four religions of fire.” 1 

Another found the following chronogram :— 
c ' Faizi the inauspicious, the enemy of the Prophet, 

Went, bearing on him the brand of curses, 

He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence 
The words ‘ what dog-worshipper has died* 2 give the date 
of his death.” 

In the same strain was the chronogram : 

“ The laws of apostasy have been overthrown.” 8 

And another wrote: “ Faizi was an apostate.” 4 

And to the same effect is the following: — 

“ Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but that 
The date of his death shall be found in the words, ‘He is 
for ever in fire. , ” h 

He wrote poetry for a period of exactly forty years, but it was 
all imperfect. He could set up the skeleton of verse well, but 
the bones had no marrow in them, and the salt 8 of his poetry 
was entirely without savour. His taste in lewd raving, in boast¬ 
ful verseand in infidel ecribblings, is well known, but he was 

i ^li 2 + 3 + 1 + 200 + 40 + 700 + 5 + 2 + 50 + 1 + 200*1204. 

This chronogram gives two hundred years in exoess. Badaoni perhaps 
thought that any stick was good enough to beat a dog with. The ‘fonr 
religions of fire’ were probably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, and Zo¬ 
roastrianism, the ‘divine faith* of Akbar being, perhaps, substituted for one 
of these. 

* ,yc *^.3 + 5 + 60 + 20 + 2+200 + 60 + 400 + 10 + 40 + 200 + 

4*1004. 

3 ^l»J| |.Xcti 100 + 1+70 + 4 + 5 + 1 + 30 + 8+ 1 +4 + 800 + 20+ 

60 + 400 «* 1004. 

* ^*JLo ^ 2+ 6+ 4 + 80 + 10 + 800+10 + 40 + 30 + 8 + 4+10~ 

1004" - * 

6 ;&! Jla. 600 + 1 + 30 + 4 + 80+10+ 1 + 30 + 50 + 1+200*1007. 

Three years in excess. 

(Masalihi ' Spices/ ‘ flavouring materials/ 

7 {.fahhnyyfit) Verses boasting of their own accomplishments in 
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entirely devoid of any experience of the love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for God, 
and “ a favourable reception is the lot of enemies/’ Although his 
divOn and his maspiavi contain more than twenty thousand cou¬ 
plets there is not Among them one couplet that is not as much 
without fire as his withered genius, and they are despised and 
rejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 

“Verse which is wholly devoid of pith 
Remains, for all time, a rough draft.” 

And this is stranger still, tnat although he has spent the whole 
revenue of his jftgirs in having his misleading lies written and 
copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both far 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time. 

Thy poetry has doubtless taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 

For it displays no desire to come out of its private corner 
in the house. 

The following few couplets sire taken from his selected poems 
which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirza 
Nizamu d-din Abmad and others :— 

“ Cover not thy eyelashes 1 when thy eyes travel, like feet, 
(the road of love) 

For stout wayfarers march with naked feet.” 

302 “ Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love ? If 

justice is to be done 

Cut out thq tongue of the slanderer of Zulaikha ” 

“ When we cast our bounteous glance on tho<e who sit in 
the dust 

We distribute oven to ants brains like those of Solomon.” 
“The flood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone ; 

To turn this mill-stone the flood of Noah is required.” 

poetry are a favourite form of composition among Persian poets, and especial¬ 
ly among Indian poets writing in Persian. 

1 ».#. * Veil net thyself.’ 
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*’ 0 love, overthrow not the Ka'bah, for there, for a moment, 

Those exhausted in the faith of love sometimes take rest.” 

0 love, have I leave to remove from the shoulder of the 
sky 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy power? ” 

“ How long shall I stake my heart on the blandishments of 
the fair ? 

1 will burn this heart and obtain a new heart. 

Kaizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be¬ 
fore me, 

Perhaps 1 shall be able to pledge my divfin for this world 
and the next.” 

The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode, of 
which he was very proud :— 

“ Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

The following couplet is also by him : — 

“ In this land there is a sugar-lipped multitude 

Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in¬ 
deed.” 

(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is any 
savour. 

Tho following couplets are from the Masnavi Markaz*i-Adw&r 3 Q 3 
which he wrote in imitation of the Mnkhzan’i-^hiyal 1 and which 
did not turn out fortunately for him 1 

“ To beg 8 for what aid I come to this door, 

That I have become richer in heart and hand? 

l This is a mistake. The Markazu-’l-Adwar was written in imitation of 
Nfyimi's MakhianuSl-asrdr, vide supra p. 412 n. 1. 

4 Hy this expression Badaoni Appears to mean merely that he did not 
live to finish it. 

8 in the text. The MSS. have Tho difference affects neither 

the meaning nor tho scansion. 
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I asked for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I safe down, my footsteps advanced.” 

The following couplets are from his projected 1 masnavi , Bilqn - 
u-SulaimOn :— 

“I set myself again to place 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart: 
There comes from that window and enters this window 1 * 3 4 * 
That very light which serves us a guide to the soul, 
Although from this court of injustice 
The throne of the Sulaiman of my words 8 has gone on the 
breeze, 

Yet it occurred to me to consider a plan 
Whereby, by means of spells, I might bind the demons in 
chains, 4 

Bind them, by what means I have, to the throne of my 
rhetoric, 

And adorn that (throne) from the treasures of my mind.” 

The following is an enigma which he composed on the name of 
Qftdiri, 6 

“ I will leave the mark from love’s brand 
Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there.” 

When he was absent ns an envoy in the Dakan I sent him two 
letters from the lower slopes of the Kashmir mountains, inform¬ 
ing him of the Emperor’s disfavour towards me and of his re¬ 
fusal to admit me to his presence in order that I might pay my 
respects. In the petition which Faizi sent to court he recom- 

1 ft*? 0 i mauh * m ) ‘imaginary.’ The meaning may perhaps be that the 
poem was the work of Fail's imagination, but I believe my translation to be 
correct. The poem was never finished. Vide p. 412 n. 1. 

* i.e. the light is conveyed from the window of the poet’s heart to the 
nibs of his pen, the slit between which is compared to another window. 

3 i.e. the poet's words of wisdom. 

* As SulNiman is said to have done. 

3 The meaning of the passage mny be, “ an enigma which he addressed 

to Qidiri.” I have not been able to solve the enigma. 
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mended me to the Emperor’s favour and Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl was 
ordered to embody that petition iu the Akbawiima in order that 
it might be read as an example of what such documents should be. 

The following is a copy of that petition, which was dated on the 
10th day of the month Jamddi'u-l- Awival> a.h. 1000 (February 
23,1592), and despatched from Ahmadnngar to Labor:— 

1 Refuge of the world! There lately came to me from Badaon 
two relatives of Mulla ‘ Abdu-l-Qadir, in a very disturbed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping and tortured by anxiety. They told 
me that Mulla ‘Abd-1 Qadir had for some time been sick, and 
had been unable to keep his promise to attend at court, that some 304 
of the Emperor’s officers had carried him off with force and vio¬ 
lence, 1 and that they did not know what the end of the matter 
would he. They also said that the long duration of his sickness 
had not been reported to your majesty. Chensher of the broken 
spirited! MulU ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir has much aptitude, and he has 
studied what the Mtdlfis of Hindustan usnally study in the ordin¬ 
ary branches of learning. He acquired accomplishments under 
my honoured father, and I, your slave, have known him for nearly 
thirty-eight years. In addition to his acquirements in learn¬ 
ing he has some skill in poetry, and good taste in prose composi¬ 
tion, both Arabic and Persian. He has also acquired some know¬ 
ledge of Indian astrology, and of accounts, in all their branches. 

He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and by no means 
ignorant of chess, both the two-handed and the four-handed 
game,® and has some practice in playing the bin* In spite of all 
these acquirements he is endued with many virtues. He is not 
avaricious, has a contented mind, is not vacillatiug, is truthful, 
straightforward, respectful, unambitious, humble-spirited, meek, 

* 

1 (bushiddaMamdm). MS. (A) substitutes (lhardrat) 

w 

4 malice* for oO*. 

* Akbar himself played both games. Vide Ain-uAkbari , i, 308. 

3 The bin is a stringed instrument consisting of a narrow strip of wood 
connecting, and placed over the openings of, two dried gonrds, spherical, 
or nearly so, in shape. Along the wooden bridge are stretched fire or seven 
steel strings, whioh are played with a plectrum. 
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moderate in his requests, almost entirely devoid of the dissimula¬ 
tion so common at court, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Knmbhulmer 1 he, having requested permission to accompany 
them, went thither in the hope of offering his life to your majesty, 
and was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re¬ 
ported he received a reward. JalSl Shan Qftrci 4 first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him: “ I have discovered 
for your majesty an Imfim 8 with whom you will be well pleased. 
Mir Fatbu-’llah 4 also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected brother 6 is also aware 
of his circumstances; but it is well known that *a grain of luck 
is better than a load of merit." 

Since your majesty’s court is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when he saw a helpless man Buffering persecu¬ 
tion, has represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep¬ 
resented it at this time he would, in a manner, have been guilty 
305 of insincerity and want of proper regard for the truth. May God 
(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of truth, justice, and righteous dealing under 
the heavenly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and may 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher of 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealth, glory, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
the pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him. Amen. Amen. 

l This placo, the name of which is variously spelt by Badaoni, is 
Kumbhalgoyh, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipur State in 
Rajputana, about 40 miles north of Udaipur city. Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 
227, 266. It was in April 1576 that Badaoni asked for and obtained leave 
to accompany this expedition. 

* Jaliil Khan Qiirci was a commander of five hundred. He distinguished 
himself in tlio field and Akbar was much attached to him. He was murdered, 
in mistake for ghiinal Khan, early in 1576. Vide Ahi'i-Akbari i, 475. 

3 The reader and leader of prayers in the mutjid. 

4 Vide p. 216. 6 Shaikh Abu-I-Fa*I. 
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If any should ask me what rales of humanity and faithfulness 
I observe in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much sincere friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command, ‘Mention not your dead but 
in connection with good,’ have thus written of a man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga¬ 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, but what could I do P ' The claims 
of the faith and the safeguarding of one’s compact with God are 
above all other claims, and ‘Love is God’s and hatred is God’s’ 
is an established precept/ Although I was for full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change in views, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi¬ 
tion and especially in his mortal sickness, our relations were 
changed, and as our association together became mere hypocrisy 
we were freed each of the other. All of us have our faces set 
towards that court where all disputes shall be decided. “ On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one another, except 
the pious.” 1 

Among the property left by Faizi were four thousand six 
hundred valuable bound books, all corrected, of which it might 
have, been said with but little exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authors or had been writ¬ 
ten in the authors’ time. These became the property of the 
Emperor, and when they were presented before him he caused 
them to be catalogued in three sections, giving the first place to 
books of verse, medicine, astrology, and music; the middle place 
to works on philosophy, religious mysticism, 8 astronomy, and 
geometry; and the lowest place to commentaries, the traditions, 8 
books on theology, and on all other subjects connected with the 
sacred law.* 

/ b $ to** $ ^ fc' ''C / ^ ** 

A | (jajuJ Qur’an, c. xliii The text 

has . 

* 

w „ 

* KjyA* ( to^attwou/), the doctrines of the fyufts. 

8 <£*j(Xah. (hadi$), the sayings of Muhammad. 

* The classification indicates Akbar’s contempt for orthodoxy, and evi¬ 
dently much shocked Badaonl’s prejudices. 

54 
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Faizi wrote a hundred and one books, the Nal-n Daman 1 and 
others, which be used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest solicitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets in praise of the Prophet (may God bleRS and assoil him, 
and of his ascent, 4 and incorporated them in the Nal-u-Daman . 
The following couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work:— 

“ 0 King of Kings, 8 who seekest after wisdom, 

Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky, 

The world is a banquet linked with joy, 

Thy reign is the wine, which stupefies the heavens ; 

I am the minstrel singing melodies drawn from the veins 
of my heart, 4 

My pen is the sounding organ. 

If from this banquet, in which thy conversation is the cup¬ 
bearer, 

I arise, my song will still remain. 

The drinkers circulate the tale 

That there is no 6 singer, and yet the assembly is full of 
song. 

1 The text is corrupt here, and rends as though there were a hundred and 
one # books of the Nal-u-Daman , which was not the case. From other souroes, 
e.g. the Mir'dtu-U'Alam, we know that Faizi was credited with tho author¬ 
ship of a hundred and one books in all. The NaUu-Duman is the story of 
the loves of Nala, kins; of Nishada or Milwa, and Damayanti, daughter of 
the king of Vidarbha, or Berar. Faizi’s source of inspiration was the 
Uahdbhuratn f where the story is given at length. 

2 gfjAx ( miWaj ). According to the belief of Mnsalmans Muhammad was 
caught up one night from Jerusalem to heaven, his means of conveyance 
being Buzaq , an animal smaller than a mule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven he hold 90,000 conversations with God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridicule by 
Akbar and the followers of the ‘divine faith,’ vide text, vol. ii, p. 310. If 
Faizi’s recantation were genuine it must be regarded ns, in some sort, a 
triumph for orthodoxy. 

•1 Akbar. 

4 Literally 'bloody melodies’ (pardaha-yi-khuni). I believe the mean¬ 
ing to be that which I have given. 

4 The text has, wrongly, ii ‘ thou art not’ (a singer). From the scan¬ 
sion it is clear that the simpler negative ( di) is the correct reading. 
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To-day, with my honey-sweet music 
I am BSrbud, 1 thou the BJusrav of the age. 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 
I am standing before thee on one leg.* 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 
And now on my long years spent in thy service. 

This poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 
Takes thy name 8 to heaven. 

I am the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If I ferment no blame is mine. 

I am the hell of thy caravan 

And must surely be excused if I give forth sounds. 

The reward of my handiwork is this (appreciative) eye, 
Which I reckon among the gifts of God. 

A hundred nightingales, drunk with love, have arisen, 
singing 

That the rose of Persia has blossomed in India. 

I have arrayed in splendour virgin thoughts 
In the Ganja of my genius and the Dihli of my mind. 4 
Before this, when my poems were all the current coin T 
had 

Faizi was the name written on my signet; 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual) love 
I am Fayyazi h of the ocean of superabundance.* 

In thy reign, incomparable King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune. 

I A celebrated musician afc the court of Khusrav. 

* The attitude, in India, of a supplicant, or penitent. 

8 f jkb (j(uyftra), literally, ‘ thy roynl sign manual.’ 

4 The reference is to the two geart poets Nizami of Gnnja (in imitation of 
whose Laild-u-majnun this poem was written) and Amir Khnsrav of Dihli. 
Fai?i means to say that he has conceived poetical ideas which neither 
Ni/Srai nor Amir Khnsrav ever conceived. 

4 Vide p. 413, note 2. 

4 Mr. Bloohmann (Ain-i- Akbari, i, 549) charitably supposes ’the Ocean 
of Snperabundnnce’-to moan ‘ God’s love,’ as. indeed, it may; bnt it is just 
as likely to signify Abkar’s generosity, or spiritual gifts. 
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The breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of roses 
over my banquet. 

My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight; 

I have sat laughing, like a cup of sparkling wine, 

While the cupbearer, like the bottle, stood behind me 
Drinking deeper draughts than either I or my good for¬ 
tune, 

My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 

My gardener has been happy, like thy reign, 

For my basil plant has grown freelv. 

These four thousand jewel® of pure water, 1 

Which I have stirred up with the water which is like fire, 

Accept, for the lustre of the gems is all thine, 

They were produced that they might be scattered round 
thy crown; 

If I have scattered more than I have said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 
From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 

Gems bubble forth on the crest of each wave. 

Thus employed, in the art of arranging mystic sayings, 

My speech has set itself to no mean employment. 

Every pithy phrase with which my pen has charged itself 
Has been brought by my heart from distant recesses 
My pen points out to me the road to inscrutable mysteries 
Where a mountain of meaning best appears, 

Hidden under phrases slight as a blade of grass. 

This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 

Its allegories are filled to overflowing with true wisdom. 

If its melodies be chanted in the mountains 

Their sound will dance among the grains of flowing sand.* 

I J.e, the verses of the Kal-u-Daman. 

8 Ji) ( rig-uravan ) ooramonly means qaicksand, I take it to mean 

here the sands of mountain streams, as qaioksands are not commonly found 
in the mountains. 
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I have woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Brahmans of the nine monasteries. 

My thought, which stirs up mystic truths, 

Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters. 

This writing, which brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen. 

Every truth contained in it is as water in the stream, 

Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair. 

This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 
For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds ; 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Azar 1 received 
Its adornment in the month of Agar,* 

In the thirty-ninth year of the Imperial reign, 308 

In the new Divine Era, a 

When I reckoned up the years of the Hijri era 

1 computed them to be a thousand and three alifs} 

This garden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one rose of the plant of thy boundless wealth. 

1 have the prospect of the joy of another cup 
In laying out four gardens more. 5 
If love thus consumes me entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes. 

The transparent glass of my heart is melted, 

And I will give it, as a mirror, into the hands of the 
assembly. 

i The father of Abraham, said by the Musalraans to have been a sculptor 
of idols. 

* The ninth month of the Persian solar year. 

3 The era instituted by Akbar, beginning with the first year of his reign 
(a. h. 963 - a.d. 1566). In this era the years were solar, and the old Persian 
solar months were used. The era was iustitnted in 1582; vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 306. 

♦ I.e. a.h. 1003 (a.d. 1591-95), the numerical value of the letter alif being 

one. There is a play on the words (alf) ‘ a thousand / and uAJ| the letter 

alif. 

6 Beil, the Markatu-l-Adwar f the Salamdn-u-Bilqta, the Haft Kishwar t and 
the Akbarndma. 
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The story-tellers of the market-place base their stones on 
their dreams; 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed the heavens 
And in it valiant heroes are to be descried; 

Scribes whose very breath breathes magic, with the points 
of their pens 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a talisman. 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue 
In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The pen poured the water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder 
And dried it with His breath. 

Is this an inkBtand filled with ambergris, 

Or a censer emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became my cradle 
The year was 954 (a.d. 1547). 1 

Now that I have spent forty-nine years in this monastery 
I have passed through the seventy-two sects (of Isl&m) 

My meeting.place has been in the idol-temples of India, 

The fire-temples of Persia have been in my heart. 

With a hundred incantations and magical devices 
Have I cleaned from the mirror of the king’s heart the scum 
of rust* 

This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky bteat the naubat for me on the roof ; s 

a 

t Fai?i refer* to his own birth in that year. Vide p.4ll. n. 1. The next 
verse fixes the date of the completion of this poem. 

* It is obvious that this 'conclusion 9 of the Nal-u-Daman does not consist 
of the couplets written in praise of the prophet and on his ascent, men¬ 
tioned on p. 422. Here Faizi, after boasting of his olecticism mentions with 
pride his part in weaning Akbar from orthodoxy. The whole extract con¬ 
sists of the glorification of Akbar and the poet, chiefly the latter. 

3 The naubat was the daily music played at stated hours over the gate 
houses of the emperor and some of the chief grandees. 
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Eloquence, that King who has been my surety, 

Has enthroned himself on my tongue. 

I have become both the equal of the amirs 
And the prince of poets. 

In every direction I go, uttering my wise words, 

The ranks of mystic significations bow the knee to me. 

Since love entered into my mind 

I have become the adorner of the diadem which is over the 
nine thrones of the heavens. 

The valiant swordsmen of the kingdom of rhetoric, 

The archers of the battle of pretensions, 

When they cast their eyes on my forces, 

Cast down their shields in the field before me. 

My pen, on account of my great fame 

Writes as my autograph, ‘ He who is mighty in speech *; 

‘ The pride of the philosophers ’ is the writing on my fore¬ 
head. 

‘ The greatest 1 of the poets * is the device on my seal. 

The heavenly Key has opened 

To my thoughts the door of mystic significations. 

When my breath gave birth to this poem 

Khizr 2 3 * * * * came, and bestowed on me his length of days. 

If the door has been opened before me 
My poems have also been endued with long life. 

If I reckon up all that both worlds can give 
I find it to be but dust from the stour 8 which I have raised. 
This pen, which has traversed the whole of my poem, 
Drives its splinters under the nails of bad penmanship.* 

See now the drift of this book, which shall last for ever, 
See # boundless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love. 

1 Literally, ( the seal,’ ».<?. the last and greatest. 

2 The guardian of the water of life. 

3 ‘ Dust in motion.' I know of no English word by which to translate 

Ui (ghubdr) ‘ dust in motion ’ as opposed to {gard) ‘dust at rest,’ 

* Faiai here praises his penmanship. Driving splinters under the nail* is 

a well-known torture. The meaning of the verse is that other penmen will 

be tortured by envy owing to the excellence of his handwriting.. 


309 
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Those who ere not dumb before this splendour 
Are men who are not admitted to the privy chamber of 
imagination. 

As for him whose business is with words, 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 
fiver to gibe at their contemporaries: 

What of those who have fallen asleep, wrapped m cue sheet 
of the earth P 

Knowest thou what they said of the men of their time ? 
And those who shall obscure my light with smoke 
Will I afflict in their eyes (with their smoke). 1 
Moreover, a time will come when I shall be no more, 

And shall no longer be the nightingale of this garden; 
Then those who struck a thorn into my rose 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 

0 thou who hast pouud the lees of the draught into my 
pure wine 

Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods at my valuation ; 

Look to their worth and consider yourself fortunate in me. 
In the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hundred gardens of flowers. 

I am humble as dust in the path of true appraisers 
Who this day, despite the ungrateful, 

310 When they opened this treasure from my stock. 

Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates. 

They, like the ocean, teemed with gems 
And the diver who brought the gems to the surface 
delighted in their commendation. 

Art is intensely jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love’s magic. 

This pen is the source of great wonder 

That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 

1 This verse may also mean, 'I will hold them excused, owing to (the 
badness of) their eyesight. 
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This breath of mine is a monument to lore, 

For it is vapour which arises from my inward fervour. 
Fayya^i on this incantation of thine 
How long wilt thou dilate ? 

it is best that thou should’st bring thy tale to a close 
Before thou becomest, thyself, no more than a tale. 

0 thou consumed with love restrain thy breath; 

Have done with lovo’s tale, have done! ** 

CVIII. FIrisT 1 

His name is Sharif, and he is the son of H/waja ‘ Abdu*?- 
Samad the painter. He is a youth lately come to man’s estate, 
and he is unrivalled in beauty of penmanship and in painting 

1 Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Sulfcln Salim, who was 
much attached to him. When Salim rebelled against hie father Sharif was 
sent to bring him to hie senses, but only widened the breach. On Salim’s 
reconciliation with his father Sh«rif had to flee to the hills and jungles, and 
was brought to the verge of starvation. On Salim’s accession tq the throne 
ghnrif at once joined him, and was appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and vakil and chief minister of state. In Akbur’s reign Sharif had been a 
commander of two hundred, and Salim, when in rebellion, had appointed 
him commander of two thousand five hnndred and governor of Dihir. 
Jahangir says of him (Tuzuk t p. 0), “ By his coming my heart was much 
rejoiced for the nature of his services to me is such that I regard him as a 
brother, a son, a friend and a companion. As I had complete confidence in 
his sincerity, his intelligence, his wisdom, and his experience of business I 
appointed him vakil and chief minister of state, and conferred on him the 
exalted title of Amiru-Uumafa, than which no higher title is conferred on. 
any servant of the state, and I honoured him with the title of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and the command of five thousand horse, though his rank 
was such that I was inclined to appoint him to a higher command. He, 
however, said at last that he would accept no higher command until he should 
have rendered some conspicuous service.” Mr. Biochmann (Ain, i, 6,7) 
has mistranslated this passage. In 1007 ( Tuzuk , p. 60) Sharif fell sick, and 
A?af Khan was appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery he was 
sent to the Dakan but was recalled as he could not agree with the 
Kban^hiinin. He was sent again to the Dakan, and th^re died a natural 
death in November, 1612 (THiuk, p. 113). 

Sharif’s father Abdu-s-Samad was a Sbi r & z ‘. He held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar the title of Zarrin-qalain (’golden pen’j. 
Vide Ain-x-Akbari, i, 495, 6, 7. 
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It is well known that his father wrote in full, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the 8uratu-l-l!shUl?, 1 
and on the other side of it the argument of the chapter; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eighlt small holes, 
and passed wires through them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
bearing all the things proper to a norseman such as a sword, a 
shield, a polo-stick, et cetera. 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a dtv&n and 
the following verses were selected by him from his wanes and 
given to me (for insertion in this work). 

“ They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 
cause me to weep, 

For they travel over the road by the rpys of that light of 
Thine. 

311 Clemency is Thine, but I am all 4m. 

When Thou pardonest such a^ne as me all will sin.” 


“ I sift tne spancs of uiy lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should strike thy ear.” 


'* By the blessing of love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds, 

Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
I shall treat thee.” 


u The spacious field of my breast is so full of love 
That, in spite of rny earnest desire, there is no room for 
more.” 


“ Prosperity is no assistance in our path 
We have recognized the Friend in another form.” 


1 Tide p, 322, note 2. 
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A Matnavi . 

“ I have a grief for which may all joys be sacrificed ; 

May God guard my grief from the evil eye. 

When my heart admitted the fire which burnt within me 
Even resignation became a stranger to it.** 

“ If she has taken my heart 0 God, carry to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart’s blood.” _ 

“ Why should I sin# of my genius or boast of my intellect ? 
The fact that I am generous ] disproves my boast.” 


“ 0 intellect, how long empty-handed in the market of love 
Wilt thou ask the price of the goods and blush for what 
thou hast to offer in exchange P ” 

A quatrain. 

u I have a love which is my religion and my faith. 

I have a pain which is chief over all my possession^ 

Should love he parted from me it will die 
Saying, 1 Sbarlf-i-Farisi is my soul.’ ” 

“ To have in the breast beauty of the heart is snch a wonder 
That it is pointed out like the new moon, when it can onlv 
just be seen.” - 

“ The price of gratitade, that unsaleable commodity, has risen 
Because no caravan arrives from the land of grief. 


“ Cast not away the heart which thou hast stolen, 

Carry a treasure, although it may seem heavy. 

“ 0 zephyr, bear this message to love, ‘ Take courage, for we 
are gone, 

(iftnfnt), the word is plural, bat evidently refers to the speaker. 
( Kurrdm ) 1 very generous' would fit the sense, but not the metre. 
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No more will the dust of tby street be turned into mire by 
tears 7’ _ 

“ I am silent from jealousy, not from pride of love, 

For no speech, save of thee, passes on my tongue." 

CIX. QARiRl op Gilan. 1 * * 4 * * 

He was the son of Mulla ‘Abdu-r- Razzaq, and full brother to 
flakim Abu-l-Fath* and JJakim Humam. 8 He had many accom¬ 
plishments and virtues, among them being poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
inclination to holy poverty and humility. 

When he first came to court the emperor ordered him to be put 
313 on duty with his brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 
salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier¬ 
ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timur, $Ahib Qir&n y k who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that the laden camels, and the 

l Qariri is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 586), 1 His name is Nuru- 
d-din. He is a man of keen understanding and of lofty thoughts. A curious 
monomania seized him. He looked npon his elder brother, the doctor Abu. 
1-Fatfo, as the personification of the world, and the doctor Hnmim as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason he kept aloof from 
them.' Abu-1-Fazl is sarcastic at the expense of Nuru-d-din. Nuru-d-din 
accused his brother Abu-l-Fatlj of intense worldliness, and described his other 
brother, Hnmiim, as one who was religious for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself was truly religious, loving God with no motive 
but love. Iu the fabaqat Qarafi is thus described : ‘ Qariiri of Gilan is the 
brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fatfo. By the emperor’s order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, where he died.' 

Nuru-d-din Muhammad came to India with his two brothers in a.d. 1575. 
According to the Atathtkada-yi-Aznri he had been in the service of Khan 
Aljmad Khan in Gilan. and went, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazvin. 

* Vide pp. 233, 234 and notes. 

8 Vide p. 234 and note. 

4 The great Timur, Akbar’s ancestor, called in English histories ‘ Tamer* 

lane.’ $dhib-Qirdn, his well-known title, means * Lord of the (fortunate) 

conjunction,’ and has reference to a conjunction of the planets at his birth. 
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footmen, and all beasts with their burdens should take up a posi¬ 
tion of safety behind the troops, and that the ladies should 
remain in rear of the army. At I his moment the learned men 1 
asked where their place should be, and Timur replied, ‘Behind 
the ladies.* When this story was repeated to Akbar as a rare 
piece of wit ou the part of Qarari lie ordered that he should be 
sent to Bengal. He went thither, and there rendered up his soul 
to God* during the rebellion against Muzaffar I^han’s authority. 3 
The following verses are productions of his genius :— 

“What fear is there if the whole world should become lovers 
of Laila, 

So long as Laila’s heart inclines only towards Majnun ? ** 


“ For the sake of my grief Heaven confers on me a nature 
like that of the Friend 4 

If I make of my darkly-clad lot a mouthful of fire.’* 

i, Literally, ‘ the lords of turbans,’ a common expression for learned men 
wboiare distinguished by the turban ms soldiers are by a helmet or military 
hat. 

2 ( Haq<i ) MS. (A) has J^t [bi-J&bdiindn-i.aj/ill) ‘ to the 

treasurers of eternity.’ 

3 Muft'iffar Khan, governor of Bengal, was slain by the rebels in a.d. 1570, 
' and during those turmoils Hakim Nuru-d din Qarari passed from the world. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 282, 

4 JUbk (Khalil). Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.’ The reference is to 
the legend of Abraham’s persecution. Abraham had broken the idols of the 
Chaldaeans, or, according to the Jewish legend, the idols in his father’s shop, 
and Namrud (Nimrod)ordered him to be burnt. A large space was enclosed 
at Kutha and filled with a vast quantity of wood which, being set on fire, 
burned so fiercely that none dared venture near it. Abraharn was projected 
into the fire by means of an engine, but Gabriel was sent to his assistance, 
and the fire burnt only the cords which bound him, and became to him n 
sweet and odoriferous breeze while the pile became a pleasant meadow. 
Notwithstanding this the fire raged so furioasly otherwise that about two 
thousand of the idolators were consumed by it. The legend resembles in 
many respects the aeconnt of the attorpnt to burn Ananias, Azarias and 
Misael, as given in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel in the Vulgate, but 
is supposed to have had its origin in the translation of the proper name ‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees,’ the city whence Abraham was brought by God, the proper 
name meaning * fire.’ 
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“ What accusation shall I make against Death ? I have 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me, even though I did not die 
for a hundred years.” 

“ I am illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 

I humbly burn, even in my tomb.” 


“ An ocean of fire is raging from my burning heart. 
Tell Noah to flee, for my flood sheds fire around.” 


“ My grief is this, that however much I am persecuted by 
thee 

314 The delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 
before I have well experienced it.” 


“Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 

I am not solicitous for her favour *, all I desire is her 
cruelty. 

I am distracted by the pain of separation ; 0 love, for ages 

Have I desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee! ” 


“ God forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of 
the sight of her, 

For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need ” 


“ I am rejoiced at the duration of our separation, for now I 
shall be able 

To approach her and make advances as though 1 were a 
stranger.” 
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*4 quatrain. 

lt If I be seethed in the caldron of God’s wrath. 

If I be placed in the flames of hell, 

This will be better than that my sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 

While I am left to burn in the fire of shame.” 

4 quatrain. 

“ If the love of my heart should find a buyer 
I should do something that would reveal my true self. 

I should so shake out my prayer-carpet of abstinence 
That from each thread of it a hundred idolators’ sacred 
threads would fall.” _ 

“ If I drive from my heart regret for my union with thee 
It will be better than that I should increase the regret of 
my heart by meeting with thee 

CX. Q.actsT 8 315 

He was in the service of the EJan-i-Kalan, 8 and was unequalled 
in these days for the carving of toothpicks, comb, and such 
articles. He once wrote the following couplet in a fair hand on 
the pointed end 4 of a toothpick. 

“ The affairs of Qausi have been thrown into confusion by 
the ringlets of his love ; 

His affairs are ever twisted in a hundred places like the 
ringlets of his love.” 

1 The poet apparently raeanB to say that as the union must necessarily be 
transient he will do well to refrain from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief. 

* This poet is mentioned neither in the iin nor in the Tnbaqat. His tukha- 
llu$ is not pointed in the text, nor in the Mss. If it is as I have written it, 
it signifies ‘ of, or relating to, a bow, the rainbow, or Sagittarins.* It may, 
however, be Qws/, in which case it would signify ‘of or relating to a cloister 
cell, or monastery.* 

3 Elder brother of Ataga Khrin. Vide p 308 and note 

* The text has SjXUa. (hanjara khilMi), an expression which has 

pus/.led the editor. The true reading is, beyond a doubt, 

(Khaniara-ui.khildli ) with the meaning given by me. 
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CXI. Qaid! of ShTrIr. 1 * 3 

He came from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
the emperor’s service and received an appointment near his person. 
One day before the court he said to the emperor, “ Men are much 
harassed by this new regulation of the < Idgi-n-mahnlli 2 which Your 
Majesty has invented,* and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded his loins in service. For some 
time he wandered about in the Biyaua district as a qalandar' 6 and 
then came to Fathpur, where he suffered from haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consulted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. He was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ The lover has much of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

That he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection.” _ 

“0 thou who hast never wandered from thy place in my 
heart, 

I marvel that thou should’st have found a place in the 
hearts of all! ”_ 

“ Though I be dying and no other comes to hid her farewell, 

Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs ! ” 


“ What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 

That melts not my soul more than all the brands of regret ? ” 

l Qaidi is thus described in the Ain (i, 599), ‘ He spout some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences as are usually studied; but he thinks much of 
himself.’ The following is the account given in the Tnlm<jdt, ‘ Mulli Qaidi of 
Sljir&z came from Makkah, entered the imperial service, and was honoured 
by many marks of favour. Ho died in Fathpur Sikri. In the expedition to 
K&bul he shared the author's (Nizainn-d-din Ahmad’s) quarters.’ 

* Regulations by Akbar to prevent the grandees and officers from drawiug 
pay for establishments which they did not keep up. They were not entirely 
new, bat had seldom been strictly enforced and were much resented, us all 
interference with customary embezzlement is in the Bast. Vide text, ii. 190. 

3 A wandering darvi$h who has given r.p all worldly desires. 
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CX1I. Qat)rT.i 

He bad some poetical genius. Tlio following couplet is bis:— 

“ Love’s madness gives me not so much grace that my soul 

Ma\ know bow it is to come forth and be laid as an offering 
at her feet.” 

CX11I. QasdT.* 

He came from Transoxiaw\ to j\gra in the time of Bairam 
Khan, and there studied. I have seen no poetry of bis but the 
following ode : — 

“ The hermitage in which I follow my devotions is a corner 
of the wine-shop, 

The ecstatic shriek 3 which 1 hear is the shout of the 
drunkards; 

My patched robe of devotion and piety has been pawned for 
wine. 

The gurgling of the wine flask is for me the murmur ol 
prayer and prai.se. 

Qandi was journeying, destitute, towards the temple of 
Makkah, 

When a lovely being waylaid him and he turned aside to 
the idol-temple.” 


OXIV. KamI. 

This is the poetical name of Mir ‘Ala-u-d-daulah, 4 the author 
)f the Tnzkiratu-sh’Shn'ara which is the source froni which 
this treatise has been compiled. It is superfluous to describe him 
and to quote his poems here even if it were not the case that the 
author is a poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make selec¬ 
tions. It is better that I should recount my own deficiencies than 
that I should leave it to be done by others. Most of the couplets 
which I have written in imitation of others will bear out what 1 
say. 

* Qadri is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the Tahuqat. 

2 Qandi is not*mentioned in the Ain, nor in the Tabaqat . 

& One of the performances of the Sftfis in their ‘ worship.’ Viae p. 92. 

4 Vide p. 239 and note 1. 

50 
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CXV. KuLiHT.i 

He is acquainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal Khan. He came to Hindustan from 
the Dak an and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Muqim and 
Mir Habash were put to death 2 by the sentence of Mulla ‘Abdu- 
’llah of Lahor on a charge of heresy and of cursiug the com¬ 
panions of Muhammad 8 he fled in terror 41 from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are his ;— 

“ I tell love’s secret to none but my own heart, 

For my heart hears the word which I speak, and tells it not 
again.” 

“ I placed my head on her feet, but she was vexed with me. 

When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” _ 

‘ 4 How long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 
through that door ? 

He girds up his loins in enmity against me. 0 Lord, let 
him not gird up his loins ! ” 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 

When thou in battle smitest his helmet with thy sword, 

1 Kulahi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tubaqdt, 

2 Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 124,198, 255. The latter two pages contain refer¬ 
ences to the execution of Mir Habash. From this passage it is evident that 
he suffered with Mirza Muqim. 

i* i# 

{tdbarrd) vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 576, 577 and note5. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Ranking’s note that the word is commonly applied to 
actual reviling of Abu B«kr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman. 

* It is clear that Kulahl was a Shi'ah. The kingdom in the Dakan from 
which he came is not mentioned. Of the Muhammadan Kings in the Dakan 
the Qutb Shahl Kings of Golkondn without exception, the ‘ Adil Shahl Kings 
of Bijftpur with one exception, and the Ni*nm Shahi Kings of Afcmadnagar 
with very few exceptions, were ShVahs . 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
columns on the paper, and, with the red blood, 

Draws a ruled column on the page of the field of battle.” 

CXVI. Kalam!. 1 

He is of Caghatai descent and was for a long time in Sind. He 
used to be constantly arguing and wrangling with Mulla Niyazi. 2 
He came from Bakar, 8 and was for some time in jSgra. He 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana. The 
following verses are his 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears by thinking 
on thy ringlets, 

But water is not to be bound with a chain.” 


“ Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of sweat 
Like bubbles appear everywhere on it. 

Look on the bud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and again by my love’s sword, 
and is smiling.” _ 

x Sit for a moment, of thy grace, in the eyes of Kalami, 

For there is to be found a purified corner, and water will be 
in thy sight.” 

CXVII. KamT ok Qum.* 

He is a youth lately arrived at man’s estate and has recently 
come to Hindustan. His disposition is not without sprightliness. 
The following couplet is his 

<* 

l Kal&mi is not mentioned, either in the Ain or in the Tabaqit , as a poet, 

* Vide infra No. CLIII. 

8 The capital of a sarkar, or revenue district, in the of Multan. 

Vide Ain-i-Alebart , ii, p. 333. 

♦ Kami is thus described in the Tabuqat: * He is a youth lately arrived 
at man’s estate, and has a poet’s tongue.’ In the Ain (i, p. 160) he is called 
K&mi of Sabzavar and Abu-l-Fazl remarks that his mind is somewhat un¬ 
settled. Mr. BlochmAun adds the following note : 4 Kind’s father, Khwiia 
Yahyi, wbb a grocer, and lived in the Maidfin Mahaliah of Sabzavar, in 
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“My whole body would turn to blood and How out at my eyes 
If I knew that weeping would be of any avail.” 

CXV1II. Liqa’I of Astarahad, 1 
He is an epitome of many accomplishments. Ho was for some 
time with the Khanzaman. The following couplet is from his 
poems:— 

“My tongue made mention of my heart-subduing sword, 

May it be well with the speech that I uttered.” 2 

CXIX. LiwA’T. 8 

He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavar. He 
had a pretty wit, and was for some time in service at court. The 
following verses are his :— 

“ When the stranger comes towards thee to sec thee 
1 stand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee.” _ 

“ l speak not of thee to the stranger 
Lest desire for thee should' find a place in his heart.” 


“When the lewd mention with lubricity the names of their 
lights-o’-love 

1 ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men¬ 
tioned.” 

Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks took Sabzavar 
Mir Yahva went to Tndia and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relations in Sabzavar At the request of his father Kami came to India, 
and was frequently with the Khankhiinftn. He went afterwards back to 
Khnrasan, and the author of the Ma'asir-i-Rahimi saw him, in A.H. 1014 
(a.d. 1605*56), in Hirat. While travelling from Hiriit to his home he was 
killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired in the 
Khiinkhnnin’s service. 

The Haft Iqlhn says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow'-mi tided.’ 

1 Liqfc’i is mentioned neither in Ain nor in the Tabaqat. 

* l.e. may it oome true. 

3 Liwa’i is mentioned in the Ain (i, 613; as PIrzadn, nephew of Mir Davam 
of Khurasan, a singer and chanter.’ 
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In a.h. 995 (a.d. 1587) in Labor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on his head, and the coin of his life was whirled 
away by the breeze. As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event:— 

“ Alas, that by the efforts of the unjust sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone from the garden ! 

He was so smitten on the loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wounded and went from our midst. 

1 asked of wisdom the date of his death, 

And received the answer, ‘ The Pirzada has gone from 
the world.* ” 1 


CXX. La‘u. 8 

He is Mp*'a Lad Beg, the son of Shah Quli Sultan of Badakh- 
shau. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distinguished by the delicacy of his beauty, and as well 
known for the purity of his nature as for his beauty of form. He 
is remarkable for his good manners, his humility, his amiable dis¬ 
position, his courtesy, and his modesty, and he is one of the inti¬ 
mate associates of the emperor. At the present time a farmtin has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
the service of Sultan Murad s and to join the court at Labor. He 
is very well read in history, and in travels. The author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and great regard. 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and the following 
couplet from his poems remains in the author’s memory : — 

“ Since 1 have become as the dust of the road in thy path 1 
fear 

Lest thou should not pass by me, but should take another 
way.” 

1 The * etter8 * mve the following values: 2 + 10 + 
200 + 7 + 1+ 4 + 5 + 1 + 7 + 3 + 5 + 1 + 50 + 200 + 80 + 400 • 976. The chrono¬ 
gram is thus wrong by no less than 19 years. 

2 I have rot been able to discover any mention elsewhere of La‘li or ol 
his father. 

3 Akbar’s second surviving son, at this time (a.d. 1595) employed in the 
Dakan. 
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CXXI. LutfI thb Astrolouer . 1 

He was a good boon companion, and had by heart so many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that he could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mirza Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea-voyage. The following couplets are by him:— 
“ That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par¬ 
terre of roses from the glow of wine, 

0 rose-sellers, good news ! Roses are plentiful.” 


“ In the breeze of the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. 

I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” _ 

“If my heart becomes a flame of fire, what then? It will 
wither away. 

If the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then ? 

It will fade.” „_ 

“ Each sigh that I heaved over thee in regret 

Has become a palm-tree to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance. ” 

CXXII. MTr MurtazI §har!fI of ShTraz. 2 

He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Sharif-i-Jarjani, 8 (may 
hiB tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various bran- 

l M8. (A) calls this poet ‘ Mir Lnfcfl.' In the Tabaqalhe is thnsdescribed:— 

* Mulla Lufcfi the Astrologer composed good extempore verses, and could 
recite as many as a thousand couplets at one sitting. He was a good com¬ 
panion over the bottle, and a mimic He understood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the author for several years.’ 

* Mir Murtara is mentioned in the Ain (i, 540) as one of the learned men 
of the third degree, acquainted with philosophy and theology. 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84, where M’r Sayyid Sharif is thus described: ‘ that 
paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence!’ From this passage it 
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ches of philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics he excelled all 
the learned men of the age. He went from Shiraz to the glorious 
city of Makkah, and there studied the Traditions 1 under Shaikh 
Ibn Hajar and received a teaching diploma. Thence he went to 
the Dakan, and from the Dakan he came to igra, where he 
attained a higher position than most learned arid erudite men of 
foimer or recent times. He employed himself in giving instruc¬ 
tion in arts and sciences until, in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67), 
as has already been said, 3 he departed to Paradise. His body, 
which was at first interred near that of Mir Khusrav 5 (Gods 
mercy be on him), was taken to Mashhad, and Mir MuhsinRizavi 4 
found the following chronogram for his death :— 

“When Mir Murtaz? left this world 
It was as though knowledge departed from the race of Adam. 
To give the date of his departure Muhsin 
Said, ‘ A paragon has departed from the world.’ ” 6 

The following couplet is one of the productions of the Mir’s 
noble genius : — 

“ Ease of heart is not to be obtained from material possessions. 
The seed of ease of the heart is in the dispersal of material 
possessions.” 

It is probable that the source of this couplet is that passage in 

appears that Mir Murtaza Rharifi was one of thone sent, in 1566, to the 
Khiuizaman, to convey to him the emperor’s forgiveness, and to exhort him 
to repentance for his rebellion. 

* dAJO*. (7t adith) the ‘ sayings ’ of Muhammad. 

2 Vide> vol.ii, text, p. 99. “ In this year (a h. 974) that paragon of the 
age, Mir Murtaza §ljarifi of Shiriiz, passed from this illusory world, and 
was at first buried in L)ihli, near the tomb of Mir Khnsrav (on him be God's 
mercy). But the Sadr, and the Qizi, and the ghaikhu-l-hlam, then repre¬ 
sented that as Mir IQ^nspiv was a native of India and a Sunni and Mir 
Murtaza a native of ‘ Ir&q and a heretic, Mir Khnsrav would be annoyed by 
bis company, for there is no doubt that ‘ the companionship of an unworthy 
man is a grievous torment to the soul.’ It was therefore ordered that he 
should be removed from there and buried elsewhere, and thus, as is evident, 
great injustice was done to both.” 

8 The famous poet of Dihli. 

* Vide no. CXXIV. 

6 j The sum of the numerical values of the letters is 974, 
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the Lawdfih 1 * 3 in which it is said that some have believed that 
contentment consisted in the accumulation of material possessions 
and consequently remain in distraction to all eternity, while others, 
knowing for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
is one of the causes of distraction, have washed their hands of all 
things. 


CXXIII. MahwT.* 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mahmud the Munski , who was 
for twenty-five years chief secretary to the empire of Hindustan. 
His daughter married Naqib Khan/ 5 He had some poetical 
talent, and wrote poetry like a secretary. The following quatrain 
is one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Bairam 
Khan:— 

“ Of being and of a place of existence there was in the begin¬ 
ning no trace, 

For all things came into being by virtue of the two letters 
of the command 4 Be.’ 

Since these two letters were the key of existence 

They have become the opening couplet of the preface to the 
divan of things seen." 4 

The following is another quatrain of his, an enigma on the 
name 4 Q§sim *:— 

1 Probably the Lawa'\h-\-Jdmi , a work on ethics by the famous Persian 
poet, Mulla ‘Abdn-r-Ral?tnan-i-Jarm. 

* Mir Mahmud ^s not mentioned as a poet in the Aw, or in the Tabaqdt. 
Mir Mughig, who also had this takkalluf is mentioned in both works. 

3 Mir Ghiyisu-d-din *Ali, son of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, a Saifi Sayyid of 
Qazvin. He was a commander of iine hundred under Akbar. He came to 
India with his father while Akbar, after his accession, wns still in the Panjib. 
He was Akbar’s render, was very proficient in history, wrote several portions 
of the Tari&.i-Mfi and superintended the translations from 8anskirt into 
Persian. On the accession of Jahangir he was made a commander of fifteen 
hundred. He died at Ajmer in a h. 1023 (a d. 1614jand was buried beside 
hie wife within the enclosure of Mu‘inu-d-din Cishti’s tomb. 

4 (giuhihi). Tho word has several meanings. Its meaning here may 
perhaps be that attached to it by the Sufis , 4 the sight of God 1 * Mie beatific 

vision.* 
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“ There is a capricious one the dust of whose door-step is my 
lodging, 

Prom whom I have gained naught but cruelty and oppres- 
sion.. 

When I see her face over the corner of the roof 
Her eye shoots the arrow of cruelty at my heart.’* 


This is a couplet of his :— 

“ Perfume not the jasmine with musk, 

Draw not a line of ambergris around the sun.” 

Hq wrote the following quatrain to describe a horse which had 
been given to him by the emperor Humayun :— 

“ 0 King with an army like that of Jamshld, monarch of 
boundless power, 

I have a horse which is exceedingly lean and weak ; 

When I mount him, at every two or three steps which he 
takes 

He falls, saying, 4 Now you curry me for two or three steps.’ ” 

The source of this quatrain is certainly that well-known 
couplet, by whom I know not:— 

“ He goes one or two Bteps and then says, 

‘ Now do you carry me for an hour or so P * ” 

Following the idea expressed in the following couplet by a 
master of poetry, 

“ 0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver, 1 
Whose lip is comfort and whose glance is destruction” 

he wrote the following ode in two metres 8 :— 

“ 0 thou whose lovely face is the envy of the jasmine, 

Whose comely stature is the cypress of the meadow 

1- The text has (Samhi) ‘ fat,' ‘ plump,’ but the metre requires 
(Stmin) * of silver.' 

2 There are many syllables which may be, by the rules of Persian prosody, 
either short or long, and the art of the composition described consists in the 
introduction of syllables of this nature in Bucb positions that the poem may 
be read in two metres. The two metres in which this ode may be read are 
these known as Bdhr-i.sari'-i-maqtu * and RamaUi-musaddas-i-maqnur. A 
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Whose laughing lip is a load of sugar, 

Whose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Adan, 

Whose musky locks are a net of calamity, 

Whose narcisRus*like bewitching eye is seduction’s self ; 

Thy fawn’s eyes are hunters of men, 

Thy glance, drawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
arrows, 

Thy ringlets work naught but magic, 

The glances of thy eyes seek but to draw blood from the 
heart, 

The down newly sprung draws on the jasmine of thy cheek 
a life-giving line of musk, 

Of thy grace cast a glance towards Malawi 
0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver! ” 

Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his ignorance and while he 
was yet a boy, practised the same metrical trick, and wrote the 
following ode in four metres 1 

“ 0 thou, wliose goodly figure resembles a moving cypress, 
Whose arched eyebrow is bent like a bow, 

The curl of whose locks is a snare of love's madness, 
Whose dark ringlet is the desire of Paradise, 

Thy bewitching lip is the water of life, 

The lovely down on thy cheek is the Khizr of t v*., davs, 
Thy fawn’s eyes are calamity’s seif, 

Even a raging tiger would fall before the eyes of such a 
fawn, 

The wretched Faizi is bound in the bonds of thy locks, 

All the world is smitten with thy dark ringlets.” 

One day, about the time when this hasty essay was being 
written, §haikh Faizi saw in my hand the Tazlcirah of Mir 

full explanation of these terms would involve a long note on Arabic and 
Persian prosody which would be of no interest to those who have not mas¬ 
tered its rules, and snperflaous for thpse who have. 

1 See the last note. The four metres in which Faizi’8 ode may be read 
are: {1) Bahr-i-Sari'.i-maqfii', (a) Bahr-i^j^j^i-ma}^hun-%-maqtu\ (3) Bojr- 
i-Ramal-i-mu&iddaswiviqiur, and {4} Bdki'i-RamaLi-musaddan-i-mal&bin^i' 
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‘AlS’u-d dftulah. He snatched it from me, and, tearing out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, tore it to pieces, just as 
the book of his life was torn to pieces. 1 * 3 I also, in those days 
when I had not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention. I hope that the generous record¬ 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 
water of forgetfulness. 


CXXIV. Mir Muhsin Rizav! ok Mashhad. 9 

He sometimes exercises his mind with poetry, and as a poet 
stands in the same class as Mir Mahmud the Munshi , but is rather 
superior to him.® The following verses are by Muhsin :— 324 

“ I do not desire her to be kind to me before strangers, 

For I fear lest a stranger should see her and be captivated 
by her.” _ 

u One of stature like the cypress and with a mcmfh like a 
rose-bud has stolen my heart, 

In the flower of my youth she has disgraced me before the 
world.” _ 

“ 0 thou, the plant of whose graceful form is fresh with 
the water of life, 

The cypress is overcome with shame before thy stature.’* 

I prefer the word shddftb (‘well-watered *) to Khurram . 
(‘fresh ’) in the first hemistich. 

I 4 * * * The book of his life * is a figurative expression. The author means to 
say that Faiai destroyed the leaf as utterly as his body was afterwards des¬ 
troyed by death. His reason for doing so seems to have been that ho was 
ashamed of his childish essay in poetry of several metres. 

* Rijavi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tabaqat. He was 
sent on an embassy to the Dakan, from which he returned early in 1574. 

Vide vol. ii, text, p. 171. 

3 The author uses a very vague expression here. Its literal translation 

is, 4 He is in the same world (or category) as Mir Mabmud the Mun$hi , but 

more so.’ Whether the words ‘ bat more so ’ mean * rather better ’ or * rat her 

worse ’ depends entirely on Hadioni’s estimate of Mir Mabmiid’s verse at 

the time when the sentence was penned. 
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The following is an enigma by him on the word ruh (‘ the 
soul'):— 

“ 0 thou whose wavy locks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 
0 thou, the painful longing for whom pours balm on broken 
hearts, 

Is it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 

Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine ?” 

The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah 

“ How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty! 

How pleasant is the acceptable aspect of her moonlike face ! 
Mudsill has placed his head on her feet, 

For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant.*’ 1 * 3 

CXXV. MaujT* 

325 He was Q§sim Kfcan of Badakn$han, one of the well-known 
Amirs of the emperor Hum ay tin. He was well acquainted with 
the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a masnavi of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the Yusuf-n-Zulaikha (of 
Jam!)* from which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted :— 

“The priceless jewelled band which bound her hail 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness beside 
her hair, 

3he has not hung earrings of bright rubies in her ears 
For there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 
The neck of her dress with pearls like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the bosom of her goodly dress 
Drops of blood fall from her face.* 

l I have not attempted to solve these enigmas. The task would be both 
difficult and unprofitable. 

* This poet is casually mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol. ii, but l cun 
find no mention of him elsewhere. 

3 Vide p. 3iV, note 6. 

* Apparently from the hearts hang in her oars. 
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When gold saw itself spurned by her feet 
It fell in showers round her feet like fine muslin. 

The whiteness of her neck, like a camphor candle, 

Rises from the bosom of her dress like a cord of light. 

The whiteness of her arm exceeds that of silver, 4 
Her fore-arm is as a chaplet of roses hung on jasmine 
From those two sweat chaplets of hers 
Her sleeves are filled with jasmine. 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose-petal in her hand. 
Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it. 

Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 
Seem to have taken e, harvest of roses into their embrace. 
As I am making entries in the register of her beauty (1 
may say) 

That the pure whiteness of her bosom exceeds that of milk ; 
Her two nipples of incomparable beauty, 

Are as bubbles on the surface of milk, 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 
For here the utmost delicacy is to be seen.” 

He has also written a poem Laila-u-Majnun of which this 
couplet of his is quoted :— 

“ An old man* of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like a white rose a yard in length.” 

The following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream:— 

“ 0 breeze, bring me some news from the street of my beloved ! 
Bring to my dying body good news of my life. 

It is bard for me to arrive there. 

Do me this favour and betake thyself thither swiftly.” 


“ The cup-sickness of the wine of grief has made me heavy- 
headed ; 

Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world.” 
1 Literally ‘has broken the fore-arm of (i.e. ‘ has overcome ’) silver.’ 


326 
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“ Cup-bearer, how long shall we dilate on 
What we have suffered from fate ? 

Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief / ’ 

Towards the end of his life he gave up the profession of arms, 
resigned his appointment, and retired into the corner of seclusion. 
How well would it have been with him had he also given up the 
writing of poetry! 1 His death occurred in Agra, in a.h. 979 
(a.d. 1571-72). 


CXXV1. MirzAda ‘AlI 

He was the son of Mubtaram Beg, one of the well-known Amirs 
of the emperor Humayun. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 
couplet is his:— 

“ In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 

He was slain in Kashmir in a.h. 996 8 (a.d. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasira Qjan, Mir-i-Bnhr , 4 
were defeated in a night attack made by Ya‘qub, the son of Yusuf 
Khan of Kashmir. 

1 The author is not casting aspersions on Mauji’a verses, but is regretting 
that he did net give up a pursuit which is regarded by strict Muslims as a 
vain, if not unlawful, occupation. 

2 Mirzada ‘All Khan was a commander of nine hundred. He served in the 
expedition in Miilwa against ‘Abdu-’llah Khan Uzbak in the ninth year, and 
in the seventeenth year in the war in Gujarat under the KhAn-i-Kalin. Two 
years later he commanded an expedition against Qasim Khan Klsu in Bihar. 
In the twenty-third year ho accompanied Shahbaz KMn in the war against 
Rana Partib. He then served in Bihar under the Khan-i-A'zam and in Bengal 
under Shahbaz Khan. In a.d 1585 he was present in the fight with Qutlu 
near Bardwan. In 1586 he was ordered to join Qisim Khan, who was on his 
way to Kashmir. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 443. 

3 Mr. Bloohmann says ( Ain, i, 443) that he was killed in a.h. 995 (a.d. 
1587) in a tight iu which the Kashmiris defeated an imperial detachment 
under Sayyid ‘AbduMl&h Khan. I do not know wiiat authority thore is for 
this statement, but we can hardly refuse to accept as correct the statement 
of Bftdioni, who was apparently a personal friend of the poet, and mentions 
his death in three passages, here, and in vol. ii, (text) pp. 354, 369. 

* A commander of three thousand, and one of Akb&r’s chief amirs . He 
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CXXVII. Mu‘izzl of HibIt . 1 

He was a ?abatab&*l 8 Sayyid, and as a boy was educated with 
Kamran Mirza. 1 He was for nearly fifty years in India, and it 
was in Hindustan that he departed this life in the year a.h. 982 
(a.d. 1574-75). The following two couplets are his:— 

“ How long, 0 sky, wilt thou keep me whirling around like 327 
a mote in a sunbeam P 

How long wilt thou keep me in exile and destitute P” 


“ I said, * with a sigh I will drive out grief from my heart.’ 
My grief is not lessened by sighs. Ah! What shall I 


do?” 


CXXYHI. MurIdI of AstarIbId . 4 

He was of the Sayyids of ABtarabad. He came to Hindustan 
and died in a.h. 979 (a.d. 1571-72). He is remembered by many 
verses which he has left, a few of which are the following:— 

*' She showed her face from behind the curtain. Ah, this is 
indeed the dawn! 

This is the perfection of Gods omnipotence in his handi¬ 
work. 

Not even on one night has the star of my desire risen in 
thy face; 

This is indeed my ill fate and my evil fortune. 

See that thou hanker not after delight of the heart, and 
ease 

In the dust-bin of this world, for this is the house of toil. 

conquered Kashmir and in the thirty-fourth year was made governor of 
KibuL He was murdered in a.d, 1593-94 by a young man who pretended 
to be a son of Mirzi ghibrukh. Vide Ain-i-Akbart, i, 379. 

1 Mn‘iazi is not mentioned as poet in the Ain, nor in the fabaqdt. 

* That is to say, a Sayyid descended from Isroa'il bin Ibrahim, great- 
grandson of 'All, who was called Tabitaha on acoouut of his pronouncing the 
letter like Jb. 

8 Younger brother of Hamayon, and uncle of Akber. 

4 Murid! is mentioned is a poet neither in the Ain, nor in the Tabaq&t, 
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Yesterday Muradi passed away to the dust and his love 
said, 

1 This is one who has been killed in the path of love by the 
stone of cmelty. 

0 flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dust of his 
road, 

For it is to me a memorial of one who, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet.’ ” 


“ It was the blackness 1 of her locks which was all the foun¬ 
dation of my faith, 

I am no true Musalman if I turn my face away from her. 
328 Though the dog of thy street is more highly regarded 
than I, 

Yet I am not a whit; behind him in the path of fidelity.’* 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 

Have taken the people in these snares.” 


44 Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 

A madman am I, smitten with love’s madness, fighting with 
shadows.’’ _ 

“When fate drew that line of dusky down on my love’s face, 
It drew beBide it the line of my dependence on her.” 

CXXIX. Mushfiqt of Bukhara.* 

He came originally from Marv. Some men regard hint, for his 

l jit* (*u/r) literally ‘ infidelity.* 

* Mnshfiqi is mentioned in the Ain (i, 583) bat no acooant of him is given. 
According to the Haft Iqlim he was born and died at Bukhara. Badiom’s 
statement that he came originally from Marv may possibly mean no more 
than that his ancestors came from that place. Dighistini says that hi was 
Kaliku-ilk-gbu'ari or poet-laureate nnder ‘Abdn-ilah Khan the Uxbak, King 



qatidahg, as the Salman 1 of the age, but this is a great mistake, 
for his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from the 
defects common to the poets of Transoxiana, and are all frigid. 
He came twice to Hindustan and left the country again. The 
following are some of his most pointed verses:— 

“ Since all the cash that Majnun had to show for his life was 
his grief for his beloved, 

May God pardon him in consideration of this cash, for he 
loved much.’* _ 

“ For loving I have found myself much blamed, 

T thought love an easy matter, but it proved to be difficult.’* 2 


“ Since the meadow each night baa lit in the garden the lamp 
of the rose. 

The tulip’s petal has burst into flame and both the petal 
and the black scar on it have been consumed.** 

He had a subtle toDgue in satire, and one of his witty satires 
was this fragment, which he composed on the occasion of his last 
visit to India 

“ The land of Ind is a sugar-field, 329 

Its parrots all sell sugar, 

Its black Hindus are like flies 
In their turbans and long coats.” 8 

of Bnldriri Sprenger says that he was born in a h 945 (a.». 1638-39) and 
that hii second divan was collected in A fl. 983 (a.d. 1575-76). From the 
Akbanuima it. appears that he was presented to Akbnr at Pak Patan in A D. 
1578. He died in a.d. 1586. 

1 The great poet Salman of Sawn, who died a d 1367*68. 

* Cf Hifis, . l t l&U aU*'f Jlj Jy ^Uf dS ‘ For love 

appeared easy at first, bat difficulties soon arose. 

8 The teit is apparently corrupt here. It has A+jt* ( naguc.a ), a word 
which is neither Hinduatini nor Persian. Mr. Blochmann, in the Jin (i,583). 
reads ((akaucia ), a word certainly not in common nse, but explained 

on p.88 of the ifi.n as meaning the long coat commonly worn in India, 
usually known as jLa. ( capkan ). The meaning of the last verse is that 
tile turban and the long skirts of the coat are like the large head and straight 
wings of the fly. This fragment is quoted. ip a mutilated condition, by 

58 
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CXXX. Mail! of HibAt. 1 

His name was Mirza Qall. He left a divtin And war a master 
of poetical style. His taste in poetry was such that if he had 
lived till now most of tlie raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafficking in verse, and from the time in which he 
flourished until now none of oar later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many years in the service of Naurang 
Shan,* and wrote several brilliant encomiastic odes on him. It is 
said that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, by order of Naurang Kban, put into his cup, and that 
he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Malwa. 
The following verses are by him 

Abu-l-Fs^l, in the Ain (loc. cit). Abu-M-Fazl transfers the simile front the 
Hindus, whom he liked, to the learned among orthodox Muslims, whom he 
disliked. Vide Mr. Bloclunann’B note (Ain, loc. cit.). Mr. Bloch mann 
remarks that the first couplet of the fragment is a parody on (he should have 
said ‘ was suggested by ’) a ronplot in the well-known g&aeal which Hafi? 
(ode 158, Jarrett’s edition) sent to GhiySsn-din, Snltin of Bengal:— 

“ The parrots of Ind will be tasting the sweets 
Of this Persian sngar now sent to Bengal/’ 

Mnshfiqi seems to have been n diligent student of Hafiz. 

1 Maill is thus described in the Tabaqdt: * Mirza Quit, Mail?, was for years 
in the service of -Naurang Khan, who wna one of the amirg attached to 
the emperor’s exalted family. He has written a divan of ghatal* and qagi- 
dah*.* In the Ain he id thus mentioned, * His name was Mirza Quli. He 
was of Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.’ The year 
in which he came to India iB variously given as a.h. 979 (a.d 1571-72) and 
a.h. 98S (a.d. 1575-7C). The Ataghkada-yi^Azari says he was brought up in 
Mashhad. According to Daghistani he belonged to the Jaliir clan, lived 
under Tahmasp, and was in the service of 8ultin Ibrihim Mini, after whose 
death he went to India. He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of 
the Ataghkeda says that he was one of his favourite poets. 

4 Naurang Khan was the son of Qntbn-*fi-dln Khan, the youngest brother 
of Shamsu-’d-din Muhammad Khan Atnga. He served under Mina, Khin- 
khnnin in Gujsrit in a.h. 992 (a.d. 1584), and received a jigir in Malwa and 
subsequently in Gujarit. Mr. Blocbmsnn [Ain-i-Aiban, i, 8341 saya that he 
died in a.h. 999 (a.d. 1690-91), bnt, according to the Tabnqit , where he is 
sly led a commander of four thousand, he was governor of Junagayh in 
A.H. 1001 (a.d. 1593-94) 
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“Thou surely knowest that love for thee does not depart 
with life 

That thou walkest thus proudly over the dust of those killed 
(by love).” __ 

“ Thou art neither ray friend nor a stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this.” 


“ My heart is restless within my body which has been slain 
by love; 

I know not what more it expects from my beloved, 

It describes as 1 proving * the cruelty which it suffers from 
thee, 

And by this artifice persuades itself to patience for a while.” 


“ My life is about to leave me and I am well pleased with 
this, for ray heart 

Has now some hope of a remedy for its many years of 
pain.” _ 

“In thy absence I do not die, lest thy heart should say 
‘ This weakling who has not experienced my cruelty could 330 
not endure my absence for a day or. two.’ ” 


“ Although she came to ask how I fared I died, 

In jealous wonder as to who it was from whom she asked 
the way to my house.” 


“ I <lie and have pity for those who live, for thou 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thou hast 
done unto me.” .. 

Some people read raj&fc (‘jealousy ') for rahm (‘pity 1 ) in this 
last couplet. The distinction between, the two is for such as have 
a nice discrimination in the matter of words. 
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The following verses also are by hitn 
“ I, with iny wounded heart, am a half-dead victim of the 
chase, whom 

The hmitei* in his piiy quickly slays.” 


“ My beloved desires my death for her ease, and I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.’' 


“ l have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and 
I rejoice 

In thy shame, for thou now wilt cast no glances on men.” 


“ What ill fortune is Maili’s, to experience nothing but 
cruelty at her hands ! 

She is but a child, who cannot distinguish between cruelty 
and fidelity.” 1 _ 

• f am alone with my broken heart, and T gladly entrust it 
to t hee: 

Of what use will it be to rue, that I should keep it ? 

0 my enemy! I am at my last breath, give her* to me for a 
moment 

That J may restore her to thee with a hundred thousand 
pongs.” _ 

“In spite of her slights 1 would not arise at once from her 
feast 

For if 1 remain I hope to he glad for a moment at least: 

After long years I am sitting, on some pretence, at her 
feast 

331 And she speaks to me of my rival, hoping that T will 
leave.” 

* There is a. difference of one Viter <>w v between the two Persian words, 
Iftdk (jaft 7 ) 1 grindry ’ and lij (roty ‘ flu.-MV * 
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Come not to ask how 1 fare, since there is no hope of my 
recovery. 

lhe desire to see me die is no sign of love. 

So ardently do I desire speech with thee 
That I cannot keep silence, despite my wretched plight 
Thou art with my rival and Mail! pretends to ignore it, 
With an ignorance which is not less than a hundred regret¬ 
ful glances.” 1 

“ I feign to be free from my longing for her, 

That this wile of love may make her less scornful of me.” 


“ A hundred times have I been grieved by her and again made 
peace with her, 

But that moon-like beauty recks not whother I be at peace 
or at war with her.” 


“ What has happened that thou passes!, by Mail! with fierce 
shyness P 

Perchance thou art in fresh pursuit of other game.” 


u 0 Maili, that one with the wonder-working breath of ‘Is5* 
comes to thy pillow. 

One who had been dead for a hundred years 
Would rise up in joy at her coming.” 


“ I expected thee, faithless as thou art, to abide by thy 
compact, 

In the great simplicity of my heart I expected this,” 

1 This last couplet is not iu the text, but is in both MSS. It completes the 
ode. The couplet runs as follows ■ 

djl* ) uWj b y 

2 (‘Is*) is the name given by Mosalmius to our Lord, whose mir¬ 
acles of raising the dead to life they attribute to His breath, vide p. 224 and 
uote. 
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“ If anybody has brought about a meeting between my love 
and me 

Her anger with me has certainly made him ashamed of 
what he has done for me. 

The good news of a meeting with her, which the stranger 
in ridicule gave me, 

Has made me, in my simplicity, expectant of its fulfilment.” 


“ So long as there remains between us, even in secret, any 
talk of * me and thee ’ 

A stranger is at our feast, sitting between thee and me. 1 
Thou through modesty enterest not into speech, and I, in 
bashfnlness, refrain 

312 Wondering how the jealous wretchers represent what we 
would say.” _ 

“ She came upon me by accident, and pretended that Bhe had 
remembered her promise; 

She hung her head, and pretended that she did so in 
modesty.” _ 

In the following verse he has imitated the compiler of the 
Muntakkub} 

“ The sky desired to vex the people, and consequently 
Availed itself of the ill-will of her who torments us.” 

CXXXI. Malik of Qum.* 

He was supposed to be the king of words. He lived the life 
of a darvitjv in the Dakan,* and his eyes were seldom free from 

l This couplet, which iB carelessly omitted from MS. (B), deals with the 
favourite theme of the absolute oneness of the lover and the beloved. 

1 I do not know to what Munfuf&nb, or Selection, Bndanni here refers. 
It is not likely to be this work, for whenever he casually mentions any poetry 
that he may have written he adds an expression of regret for having written 
it. 

3 Malik, not being a pool of Akbar’s court, is not mentioned iu the Ain 
or in the Tabaqil. 

♦ Scil. this kingdom of Ahwadnagar. 
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tears, [t is said that at the time of the massacre 1 * 3 of the foreign¬ 
ers by the Dakanis he followed the direction pf those foreigners 
who inhabit the land of non-existence. The following verses are 
extracted from his works :— 

“ The edge of the sword of testimony has brushed away the 
dust of dissensioo, 

Fire-worshipper, Christian, and Muslim are all killed by 
one dagger” _ 

“ The inmost parts of the cold-hearted are cut to pieces, 

And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in their hearts.” 


4 Thou, with thy sweet smile, art balm to wounded hearts, 
But thy eyelashes are a sharp lancet to the liver. 9 
The wine of love is not suited to the capacity of intellect,* 
Thou that pretendest to knowledge art no tiger of our 
forest.” _ 

“ The cloud of the eye waters thy narcissus, 4 * 
The sight of thee arouses no suspicion of cruelty.” 


4 * The sword of her cruelty drips with blood, I fear that 333 

Malik 

Will go in search of his reward to the house of the slayer." 


“ The treasury of my imagination is so full of the treasure 
of the thought of reunion with her that my eyes will not 
close." _ 

44 When the army of well-being * comes impudently against 
thee, 0 Malik, 

1 Vide p. 373, note 1. 

* One of the seats of the affeotions, according to oriental belief. 

3 The text has which does not make sense. Both MSS. have JJtc, 
which readiug I have followed. 

4 The eye of the beloved is compared with a narcissus. 

4 i.e. of complacency and freedom from love. 
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Saddle the horse of strife and hurl thyself against the 
centre 1 of the army.” 


“ How long will one expect the fulfilment of promises from 
every deceiver? 

One has one’s eye on the door and one’s ear open for the 
footfall of every comer. 

Enemies gladly give this much ease to one’s pain, 

But woe be to him who expects fidelity from them ” 


“ What breeze has been dressing thy head 
That thy hyacinthine locks are scattered over the rose of 
thy cheek ? 

Eternity without beginning is sworn to thy moon-like face. 
Eternity without end is attached to thy waving locks. 

Sugar melts at the sight of thy smiling face, 

Salt is attracted by thy sweet smile of love. 

The temple bell is melody to the bead-tellers 
In that land where the idol is lord.” 

I saw the complete copy of Malik’s works which Shaikh Faizi 
brought from the Dakan. All his poetry is after the fashion of 
that of the poets of this age and he has not departed from their 
set forms. No odour of love, of sympathy, or of any fresh subject 
334 has touched his verse, and therefore I have confined myself to 
quoting these brief extracts. To what extent he understood the 
set terms used in poetry may he estimated from the following 
couplet, which is the opening couplet of his divdn 9> 

“ 0 Thou whose praise is the ladder to all discourses, 

The mention of whom is the pulpit of all assemblies! ” 

l There iso double entendre here. ytU (qalb) means both ‘heart* and 
‘ the centre of an army/ 

• Badaoni is hard to please. He blames Malik for introducing no fresh 
matter into his poetry, and then blames him for using an anoommon, if not 
original, simile. It mast be remembered that Malik wag almost oertainly a 
ShM. 
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His rhymes are a delight to his enemies, not to mention the 
complete lack of dignity in his diction. In my humble opinion 
the following couplet is the best poetry he has written 
“ I stepped aside to take a thorn from my foot. 

And her litter vanished from my sight. 

For one moment I was negligent and it travelled a hundred 
years’ journey 1 from me.” 

CXXXll. MudImJ OK BADA&gSHiN. 2 

He had good taste in poetry. He was for some time in the 
service of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka. s The following couplet is his ;— 

“ My heart, thou sayest that a hundred discords have arisen 
on account of that graceful figure and lofty stature 
(of hers; ; 

Thou sayest truly: from that one of lofty stature I have 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many have written verses on thi3 theme but they have tra¬ 
velled round about one another without progressing, and their 
verses are insipid. One writes as follows : — 

“ Thou sayest that calamity and strife have arisen in the 
world from her footsteps. 4 

Thou sayest truly. Verily calamities are from above.” 5 

Another has written : — 

“ Thou sayest that tumults have arisen on all sides in the 
city on account of thy graceful figure. 

l The text reads all* «X* which does nob make sense, as there is no sub¬ 
stantive to be qualified by the adjectival expression &)L* I think the 

correct reading most be aJL» <X*, and I have translated accordingly. 

4 Mudami is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the TUbaqdl. 

8 Vide p. 888, note 1. 

* f*<>j ( qadam) means ‘ a footstep.’ The text has, and the metre requires, 

(qadam), a word which does not exist in Persian. The letter has been 
doubled by poetical license. 

8 There is a double entendre here which cannot be reproduced in transla¬ 
tion. VO means both 1 on high ’ and ‘ the graceful figure and lofty stature ’ 
of a beautiful woman. 

* The text omits both here and before the preceding couplet, though 

59 
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Thou sayest truly. Thou hast a wonderful 1 figure, my 
moon*like beauty." 

One might say that all these poems are the tumults that are 
to arise at the last day. 

(The following verses are by Mud ami) 

44 My colour is sometimes as the flame of a candle in an orange- 
coloured lantern, 

Or perchance like an autumn leaf blown on to the tulip 
from the north." _ 

335 “ When the account of his grief was finished, 

He sealed it by dropping on it a tear.” 

CXXXIII. Mur.Li Maqsud or QazvIn. 2 
He was one of the jovial poets of the age. He left a dtv&ih 
properly arranged in alphabetical order. The following verses 
are by him 

44 In the condition of fidelity the dog of thy street has submit¬ 
ted to me. 

Success has become subservient to me and the world wags 
in accordance with my desire, 

All lovers have their glances fixed on thy beauty, 

0 king of beauty, thy face is my full moon.” 


“ 1 planted in ray heart the plant of desire for her, 

But this rose-cutting has yielded me nothing but grief.” 


44 1 had some hope that I might one day bold her ringlets in 
my hand, 

it appears in both MSS. and serves to show that the two oonplets are by 
others than Mudaon, as they evidently are. 

1 There is again a pan here, which cannot be reproduced in translation. 

The word (qiy&nat) which literally means * resurrection ’ or * the day 

of ‘resurrection ' is used twice, first in the sense of ‘ tumults * and seoondly 
in an adjectival sense,— 4 wonderful.' 

2 Mull* Maqyad is not mentioned either in the Am or in the Tabaqit, as a 
poet. 
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Alas, that my precious life has boeu wasted in this hopeless 1 
desire! ” 

He also wrote the following qasidak in imitation of £bw&ja 
Salman, and tacked on to it 2 3 * * * * the name of Qazi Yahyf of Qazvin, 
the grandfather of Naqlb Sban 8 

Once more the sky shivers with December’s cold. 

The sun has veiled bis head in clouds fearing the wrath of 
the thunderbolt; 

The sky once more rains arrows (of hail and snow) on the 
earth; 

The earth has made water itself a breastplate against the 
arrow of Sagittarius; 

The sea-monster, fearing the biting blasts of December, 

Has placed on his head a helmet of babbles hard as iron. 

Once more, by reason of the abundance of snow and the 336 
intensity of the cold, 

The earth has fallen a-trembling like a sea of mercury. 

1 Literally 1 twisted.’ This is another untranslatable double entendre. 

The word has reference to the onrling locks of the beloved. 

2 Literally, ‘ has added as a tail, or fringe/ The author means that Mulli 
Maq?ud, having written his ode, added a few oooplets as an enoominm on 
Qazi Yahyl, probably with the object of obtaining a reward. 

3 Vide p. 148, note 3. His grandfather, Mir Yahya, was a well-known theo¬ 
logian and philosopher, who had acqnirod such extraordinary proficiency 
in the knowledge of history that he was aeqaainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time. He was at first patronized by §]iih Tahmisp-i- 
Safavi and was treated with each distinction that his enemies poisoned his 
.patron’s mind against him by representing that he and his son, Mir ‘Abdu- 
’l-Lafcif, were the leading men among the Sunnis of Qazvin. The king ordered 
Mir Yafcya and his sons to be imprisoned in Isfahan, and Mir Yafoya accom¬ 
panied the king’s messenger thither and died there, after one year and nine 

months, in a.h. 962 (a.d. 1554-55) at the age of 77. He was the author of a 

historical oompendiam, the Lubbu-'t-Tcivoritii, composed in a.d. 1541. Mir 
‘Abdu-l-Latif, the father of Naqib Khan, fled to Gilin and afterwards, at the 
invitation of H\imayfin, went to Hindustan, and arrived at court with his 

family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. He was appointed pre¬ 

ceptor to Akbar. His son, Naqib Khan, rose to be a commander of nine 
hundred in Akbar’s, and fifteen hundred in Jahangir’s, reign. Vide 

Akban , i, 447. 
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Tho dark surface of the earth is whitened, covered with an 
army of snow. 

No black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

For the surface of the earth is so contracted 

That the crow can find no place for his foot thereon. 1 * 

On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and ver¬ 
dure, 

In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines * 
are to be fonnd. 

Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 

Like me have they become thus restless from lack of liveli¬ 
hood. 3 

In this cold air my body quivers like a willow, 

In its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimes in 
agony. 

This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
ray ear. 

Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou snfFer torments from the hard¬ 
ships of these days ? 

Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold 

Which is as high as the threshold of the sky. 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, an account 
of a particle of whose virtues 

Would not be contained in a hundred volumes or in a thou¬ 
sand books, 

Like *Ali and like Muhammad in his qualities, YabyS by 
name; 

Since his perfection is manifest why should I distinguish 
him by titles ? * ” 

Mulla Maq?ud died in Agra in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569 70). His 
father, Mulla Fa?lu-’llah, also was one of those who deserve the 

1 *.s. the ground is so cold the.t the crow fears to alight on it. 

* The poet here usee two words wl^uu* (rinjdb) and ( qdqum), both 
of wbioh mean ‘ ermine.’ The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 
•now. 

3 There is another untranslatable double entendre here. The word which 
I have translated by ' lack of livelihood ’ literally means * leadenness-' 



title of man, ana was held in reverence. He wrote the following 357 
fragment 

“ Fazli! Enfold not thyself in the robe of existence as a 
hud is enfolded in its sheath, 

Wrinkle not thy forehead and trail not thy skirt in blood; 

Be like the full-blown rose, and like the|cypress 

Be free from the griefs of this world and humble not thy¬ 
self before the base sky. 

CXXXIV. MihnatI of HiglR . 1 

He was moderately fond of study and was in the college at 
Dihii. He was afterwards, by the emperor’s order, appointed 
qllzi of Sirbind 8 and received his poetical name of MihnatI from 
the emperor. In Sirhind he passed away from this house of 
toil , 8 the world. 

The following verses are by him 
“ I fonnd in my path the print of her foot, 

Why should I not press my cheek against it ? 

I have found her place.” 

The folk have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hair; 

I too, among them, have lost my broken heart.” 

CXXXV. Musawi of Mashhad . 4 

His descent is indicated by his poetical name. He had a poeti¬ 
cal turn of mind. The following verses are his 

1 Mibnati i« not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt. 
flifar it flfisir Firiiza, chief town of the sarkar of the same name in the ptbn 
of Dihii, now the headqnarfcerf of the #i?ar District in the PanjAb. 

* Chief town of the sarlcar of the same name in the fdba of Dihii, now in 
the Patiala State, in the Pan jib. 

8 Thie phrase has reference to Mihnati’s which is formed by the 

Edition of the yd-yi-nubat from the word c*iacv<« {mihjtat) * toil.’ 

4 Musawi is not mentioned as a poet in the .lin or the Tubaqdt. From what 
Padroni says of him here it is clear that he wae one of the Musawi Sayyids 
of MaekhHd, who trace their descent to ‘Ali Miisa Rizu. the eighth lmd», 
of the §K?ah». 
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“ 1 know that in secret your glances are cast on me in my 
affliction, 

I know tliat thy pretended neglect of me is due only to 
fear of strangers ” _ 

“ Her eyes draw me in ray affliction to perform her behests ; 
She casts towards me a glance suffused with wrath.” 1 

388 OXXXVI. £swaja Mc'azsam,* 

He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Shaikh Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to deatli on that charge in a.k. 971 (a.d. 1563-64), f as has been 
mentioned in the record of the reign. 8 The following chrono¬ 
gram has been found for the date of that event:— 

“ The great I£hwaja, by name Mu'azzam, 

Slew his wife, and was himself sliira 

By the wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbai. 

1 This is the gist of the second hemistich of the conplet, bnt the hemis¬ 
tich does not consist of a oomplete sentence and it would appear that Badiioni 
should have snpplied the rest in by quoting further. 

8 Vide vol ii, text, p. 71. Badaoni, though he admits that Khwiija 
Mn'n^am deserved punishment, seems to blame Akbar for punishing him, 
and says that Mu'azjsam always suffered on account of his near relation¬ 
ship to the emperor,.quoting Arabic verses to the following effect : — 

'■ Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 

Be not deceived by either paternal or maternal uncle, 

Por grief is increased by the paternal uncle, 

While the maternal unole is destitute of all good qualities. 

8 Vide note above. Badloni says ( loc. cit.) ‘ on the day on which the 
emperor went to his house to give him advice and to warn him against the 
repetition of certain unbecoming actions which he had committed, |he 
Khwlju, becoming aware of his npproaoh, and either having doubts regard¬ 
ing his intentions or being attacked by one of those fits of madness to 
whioh he had long been subject, slew his wife. As he bad thus become 
deserving of punishment, the emperor had him kicked and beaten and then 
had him ducked in water several times, and sent him to Gwiliytr, and in 
that prison he was freed from the bondage of his evil nature, and went 
to hia reward/ This passage in vol. ii leaves it doubtful whether Mii'sffiam 
died a natural or a violent death, but the passage above is quite explicit. 
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When I asked of him the year of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 

‘ Without the world-illumining face of that lovoly one 
T suffered at length by the greater martyrdom’.” 1 

This chronogram appears to have been composed by Mir ‘Ala’u- 
d-daulah, the author of the Tazkiratu-sh-SkWarSi? The following 
opening couplet was composed by Khwaja Mu'azzam 

“ It is impossible for me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart’s anguish, 

I suffer from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told.” 

In quoting this opening couplet of the Khwaja’s I have simply 
followed Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah. Otherwise, in spite of the following 
opening couplet by a master of poetry, I should have said that 
the Khwaja’s couplet was mere trash. The couplet of the master 8 
is as follows:— 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 
A fire which I cannot describe has stricken my heart.” 


CXXXVII. Mauzun.* 

He is the son of Shaikh Pir of .Agra, who wrote seven scripts 
well, and whom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim 6 Shah. 

His son also was a capable youth and passably proficient in the 330 
art of composing enigmas and in penmanship. He also played * 
chess, both two-handed and four-handed, well. These few verses 
are quoted as an example of his style 

“ What profit is mine from the many colours of the flowers 
of spring 

1 jS f Bat the sum of the letters is 973, riot 971. It is possible 

that Mn'a^mn was two years in Gwiliyar before he died or was put to death. 

4 Vide p. 239 and note 1. 

3 These words aILmI ^JJk nre notin the text. I supply them 

from the MSS. 

* Manzun is not mentioned, either in the Ain or in the Tnbaqdt . rr a poet. 

& Islnm or, by imdlah , ns here, Islim, otherwise RalTm Shah Sfir, son and 
successor of Shir §hSh Bur. Vide vol. i (trans. Ranking), p. 485 et passim. 
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Since my heart in thy absence finds no solace in any colour ? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, iu my 
misery, I suffer, are afflicted with grief; 

They are my blood-red tears, my pale cheeks, and my 
wakeful eyes.” 

14 0 thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 
brightness, 

And in envy of whose beauty the sun burns! ” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootest, my moonlike beauty with 
bow-like eyebrow, 

Is as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them. 

The arrow which that beauty with bow-like eyebrows has 
shot at any heart. 

Has been a salve to its hidden wounds/' 

CXXXV11I. Muhammad Yusuf . 1 * 3 * * * * 

He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindustan. In penmanship he was the pupil of Ashraf 
Khan. He died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Sftrat 8 in 
a.h. 980 (a.d. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. Asjiraf K£an 
composed a hemistich which formed a chronogram giving the 
date of his death, and Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
as follows:— 

“ Muhammad Yusuf, that residence of beauty, 

Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes*. 

340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 
death. 

vVhere is Yusuf of Egypt, 0 ye honoured ones ? ’ ” * 

l Muhammad Yusuf is not mentioned in the Am or in the Tobaqat as n poet. 

4 Fide vol. ii (text), p. 143. 

3 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is something wrong 

about the ehi onogram. The whole hemistich is yy uLyiiX* latf 

which gives the date 1164, Omitting the last two words the total in 1008, 

and omitting these and also the first word the total is 984.—still four years 

too many. 
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This rhyming of ma'ruf and majhul is very strange. 1 The 
following ode, ‘ The Master of the House/ is by the above-men¬ 
tioned Muhammad Yusuf:— 

“ Happy is Ire who has taken up his abode in the wine-shop, 
And is seated by the tun with a cup and a measure, 

It is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine. 

I am drunk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus-like eyes. 

The owl found no well-peopled spot in this transitory world 
And hence chose for its dwelling the corner of a ruin. 

I said (to my love), ‘ Take up thy abode in my eyes/ but 
she answered coquettishly, 

‘ Does anybody build a house in a channel through which 
floods flow ? * 

The comb has disordered thy locks, 

May the hand of him who made that comb for thy locks 
be broken.” 

The following couplet is by him 

' “In thy absence I attempted in vain to take rest, 

Disappointed by thy absence I took such rest as I could.” 

CXXXIX. Manzar! of Samarqand. 8 

He is a pleasing poet. He was at Agra in the service of Bairam 
JJhan and designed an epic Book of Kings, 8 and completed the 
versification of several of the incidents to be included in it, 341 

l The rhyme to whioh Bad&oni objects is that of (‘ azizdn ) with 

Which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
Still pronounced rezan. The maWuf sound is‘1/ the majhul Although 
the Persians have long abandoned the majhul sounds and would now pro¬ 
nounce the latter word r'ttan it is still considered inelegant, if not incorrect 
to rhyme a vooable whioh was always wiaVw/ with one which was anciently 
majhul , though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the ear and to the eye. 

This defect in rhyme is called jj* ( haiv ). 

* Mangari is not mentioned in the Ain or in the ^abaqat, 

8 (Sbahnamal i.e. a poem on the model of Firdausi's great epic, 

the Skihnam $ 

00 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sur, 1 2 3 which contained an 
account of the valour of Muhammad IJusain Khan. 8 He presented 
it to the Khan at PatySli 8 , and the Kb*** 1 made some corrections 
in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning to end. Manzari in one night, as it was the Elan's 
wish, corrected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levee the next morning, and received a notable reward. 
The following couplet occurs in that poem : — 

“ The sound of liis trumpet deafened the sky. 

Tlie chief was perplexed by his sudden attack.*’ 

The following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 
is often illuminated 4 * : — 

“ In thy abseuce I am always destitute, 

I am one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following ghazal is by him 
“ See the down growing on the moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one. 

Both down and cheek are signs of the disturbances of the 
age of the moon. 6 * 

See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
moon; 

See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moist rose-petal; 

See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, 

See perils upon perils in the road of love.” 

This last couplet is the best. As for the rest it is evident that 
he toiled hard at them to no purpose but to weary our ears, 

1 Vide vobi (trans. Banking), p. 542 et passim. 

2 Vide p. 6, note 4. 

3 On the Ganges, in the estate of Muhammad Husain Khan. 

* i.e. illuminated on cardboard, as a wall decoration. 

6 Each of the seven planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
sun and the moon, as reckoned by the MnsalmaDs, was to have an age or 

cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, that of the 

moon, which began with the creation of Adam. . It is the worst of all the 

cyolcs and has been and is to be a period of bloodshed and tumults. 
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CXL. MudImT op GamadAn . 1 

In Hindustan he was known as Haidari. and he wrote good 
qafidah* in praise of Mir Muhammad, Kban-i-Kalan * His 842 
discourtesy led him constantly into quarrels with everybody, and 
on this account he suffered much molestation. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ Majnun did not know that a lover is disgraced in the world, 

\ am disgraced by love and devoted to being a lover.” 


“ The new moon ot ‘Id appears like a key 
To open the lock of the wine-shop of the cupbearer on the 
evening of ‘Id.” 

“ The lovely one with the green veil 8 has once more appeared 
from behind the curtain, 

The bud laughs like the dawn, and the sun appears.” 


“ I have on my breast, from my beloved’s sword, 

Lines 4 like those ruled on paper with a ruler.” 

CXLI. MuqImI of SabzavIr . 8 

He was in the service ot the Kj,ian-i-A‘zftm/ He had a jovial 
disposition After the conquest of Gujarat he returned to his 
own country. The following verses are by him 
“ Happy is he whom she rates as her dog! 

Although I am not so rated she sometimes thinks on me.” 


“ We are lovers, and the end of the street of calamity is our 
refuge, 

The world is full of the turmoil and din of our shouts. 

I Muaami is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in thq 'I'abaqdt. 

* Elder brother of Atnga Khan, vide p. 30« noto 2 

3 The spring. 

4 Literally alift, 

4 Maqimi is not mentioned ns a poet m the Ain of iti tho fobnqdt, 

* Sllrzi ‘Aziz Kuka. Vide p. 338 aud note 2. 
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We dwell wherever grief and toil are heaviest, 

Our place is wherever affliction and anguish are greatest. 

Despite all the misery which we endure in oar grief for her 

She who is anxious concerning our hereafter desires our 
death. 

848 We wander in the desert of grief for her, and the only shade 
that we have 

Is that of our black lot which accompanies us in such days 
as these. 

Thou didst say to Muqimi coqueltishly, ‘ I care for nobody.* 

Aye, aye; with thy beauty how shouldst thou care for me ? ** 

CXLII. - 1 

He was the son of Qazi Abu-1-Ma‘ali of the place of pilgrimage. 5 
He was a melancholy youth who had adopted the Sufi doctriue of 
annihilation* and was after the fashion of his father. He died 
of haemorrhoids in Lahor. 

He composed an opening couplet in imitation of an opening 
couplet by Shaikh Sa‘di (may his tomb be hallowed). 

(Shaikh Sa‘di’s couplet). 

“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless graven image ? 

Worship awhile that Idol which has life.’* 

(The poet’s couplet). 

“ The dead are envious when thou stretchest out thy hand 
for thy sword 

Saying, * Death by that sword is the privilege of him who 
is alive! *”' 

1 No name or takhallu? is entered here, either in the MSS. or in the text. 
The passages which follow are printed in the text as a continuation of the 
life of Muqlm!, but they clearly refer to another poet, of whom I can unfor¬ 
tunately find no mention in any book to which I have access. 

* Vide p. 210. The ‘place of pilgrimage * seems to have been Bukhari, 
•o called probably because it was the burial-place of Sayyid Jalil, seventh 
descendant of Imam ‘All Naqi Alhadi, 

* Vide p. 42 and note 1. 
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CXLI1I. MahwI . 1 

Shortly after hia arrival in Hindustan he was in the service of 
the Qjankbanan, son of Bairam Khan, and then went on a pil¬ 
grimage to the glorious city of Makkah. In the composition of 
quatrains he has no equal. The following quatrains are his 

“ So long as the ringlet falls over the raoonlike face. 

So long as the down on the cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty. 

Kven if my house is built of bricks from the sun 
The days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery.” 

“ Once I knew not sorrow of the soul and the heart, 

Once I knew not what it was to weep tears of fire; j 

Now thou hast left neither name nor trace of me, 

Odove ! I did not know that thou wert thus.” 


Mahwi, who has wandered far from the street of wisdom, 
Has become a greater wanderer than a thousand Majnims. 

I saw from afar that lost one, wandering far from thee, 

In a wilderness where the wind entered, into his,blood.” 

1 The name of this poet was Mir Mnghls. He is thus described in the 
tfabaqat : “ He is a free-hearted and accomplished man. He arrived in Gajarafc 
and entered the service of MIm IQjan the KhankhanSn, and, helped and 
encouraged by him, set forth on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz.” In the Ain 
(i, 585) ho is thus described, “ Mahwi of Hamadin. His name is Mnghlg. 
He tries to change the four mnd walls of this worldly life into stone walls, 
and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom.” According to the Ma'anr-i- 
Rafumi he was horn in Aeadabad (Hamadan) and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the Astana-yi'Safaviyya . 
From youth he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. He spent 
twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbalft, and Hirat* 
He embarked at Bandar Jarun for India, and after leaving the KhinkhSnanV 
service went back to ‘Iraq, where the author of the Ma'atir saw him at 
Kashan, He visited Najaf and Karbala and returned to Hamadan, where he 
died in a.h. 1016 (a.d. 1607-08). It will he observed that the Ma’djfir says 
nothing of his pilgrimage to Makkah. According to # the Ata§h1cada-y\-Azuii 
he is often called Nishipuri, because he was long in that town. 
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CXLIV. MazhaeI of Kashmir . 1 

He lias composed a ditan. He now holds a post in the imperial 
service in his own country. The quality of his poetry may be 
estimated from the following couplets, which are, however, a 
very small selection 

“ The good fortune of thy beauty has prospered thy affairs, 
Else thou wouldst not have kuown how to manage affairs 
successfully/* 

There is also this opening couplet by a master of poetry (from 
which Mazharfs couplet is evidently copied). 

“ Thou hast not understood vvhat a firm covenant is, 

Thou hast not understood what it is to be constant.*’ 

(The following verses are by Mazhari) 

** May I be a sacrifice for that mirror which the enslaver of 
my heart 

Keeps in her room, turned towards the rose-walks of the 
garden.” _ 

“ Mazhar, be in the world as those that have no share in it, 
And as for the rose, be, like the nightingale, satisfied with 
singing to it. 

Satisfy thyself with the beauty of the world by looking on it, 
345 Be, like the strangers, a guest who is content to gaze.” 

CXLY. Shaikh Muhammad of DihlI 1 

He was unique in this age for his high lineage and his acquired 

l Meghan is thas described in the Ain (i, 584), ‘ He made poems from his 
early youth, and lived long in ‘Iriq, From living with good people he 
acquired excellent habits.' Daghistani says that in 'Iriq be was in company 
with Muhtftsham and Wahabi. After his retorn to India he was employed by 
Akbar as Mir Ba^ri of Kashmir, which was evidently the employment to 
which Badaoni refers. He had turned Shi'ah. and, as his father was a Sunni , 
they used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Mazhari died in A.ir. 1018 (a.d. 1609*10). The poet cannot 
be the Maghari mentioned in vol. ii (text), p. 292, or Badaoni would have 
written more warmly of him here. 

* I have not found elsewhere any mention of Shaikh Mohammad of DihlI. 
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and inherited accomplishments. After many years of such 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
another, I was so fortunate as to have a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bari 1 in the year in which 
the victorious army set out for the conquest, of the fortress of 
Citor; but owing to the shortness of the time At our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spite of the great desire which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and he went on and I 
returned, but when 1 first set eyes on him I became aware of the 
nobility of his character. Although, considering his dignity, this 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as he sometimes amused himself with poetry, this opening couplet 
is quoted as a memorial of him 

“ If, in the day of my grief for thee, I should choose to exer¬ 
cise patience, 

Since I have no choice in the matter say what I should do.” 

CXLVI. Nuvlol op Turbat.* 

He composed a dtv&n 9 and alsp a tarji'-band 8 satirizing Kucik 
Beg, the accountant of Bairam Khan, the letters of which a 
hundred storms like that which occurred in the days of Noah 
would not wash from the pages of this age. The following few 
couplets are by him 4 :— 

“ 0 thou, in whose glorious days time glories, 

Khan, son of a Khan, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bairam ! 


1 A pargana town in the mi leaf and ffiba of Agra, 

2 Nuvidi is not mentioned in the J/'n, and the only notice of him in the 
tfabaqat is that he was for a long time at conrt. 

& A poem composed of strophes, each consisting of any number of couplets 
from five to eleven. The two hemistiches of tho first couplet of each strophe 
rhyme together and the remaining couplets rhyme with the first. At the 
end of each strophe is a refrain consisting of one couplet, the two hemis- 
tichs of which rhyme together, and which is tho same throughout the poem. 

* The verses which follow are certainly a satire on Kucik Beg, but they 
do not seem to be from the tarj'f.baml mentioned, for they nre not in the 
form of a tarjiband. 
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The steed of perception cannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlements of 
the palace of thy glory. 

I have a word to say : I will expound it unto the Naww&b. 

I have a difficulty : I will represent it to his servants. 

346 Thou hast given the high post of accountant 

To Kucik Bpg. Say for what reason, 0 boast of mankind. 

Thou art perhaps ignorant of his reprehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
iibertine. 

A lad ever hnnkering after gold, soft, and self-willed. 

His business was the service 1 of Khwaja Amir Beg the 
Vazir, 

Factor to the family of His Highness Mirza Bah ram. 2 * * * * * 

Other things are known about him from a certain source. 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before his honour the 

KJ&n. 

To cut a long story short anclto make an end quickly I will 
come to my tale. 

And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilnted 8 wretch. 

Wherever he hns been his conduct has been such 

That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
gentle and simple. 

1 The word is apparently intended to bear a very ill meaning heio. 

* The reference is obviously to Mirza Muzaffar Husain, son of Bahrain 

Mirzi, son of Shah Tsma'Il-i-Safavi. He was a commander of five thousand 

and had Sambhal in jagir. The people in his jagir preferred complaints 

against his grasping factors, or collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, 

applied for leave to go to Makkah. Akbar granted bis request, but Mu^ffar 

repented of his resolve, and was reinstated in his jagir. New complaints 
were preferred and thej^ir was resnmed, Muzaffar reoeiving an allowanob 
in ©ash in lieu of it. The poet’s objeot in referring to this is to show that 
Knoik Beg was educated in a very bad school. 

8 ^ Steingass gives the meaning of this word as ‘ out of propor¬ 

tion, bnt it is clearly intended to bear a muoh worse meaning here, and J 
have accordingly translated it more literally. 
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Oli on thy leprous body/ thus pray to God, 

Both morning and evening, all the inhabitants of the 
heavens, 

May there fall fever, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
dropsy, 

Measles, intestinal worms, epilepsy, and delirium. 

Then when thou haltest weak and feeble, seeking a cure, 

May all the physicians prescribe for thee the following diet, 

Simiae vomitum, decern dierum catuli stercora, $47 

Ursi penem, felis caudam, et stercora sicca quibus calefiunt 
hypocausta. 

Happy will that day be when thou art griped by colic, for 
which 

The great physicians will prescribe an enema, 

And the forefoot of an ass, the foot of a camel, the horn of 
a goat. 

Tho scnlp of a bear, the head of a mule, and the teeth of a 
hog.”’ 

He could also be abusively satirical in prose as the following 
story will show. One dny when weary 1 he was seated on an old 
felt cushion and said to me before the court, * Dog, dost thou eat 
filth before me ?* I said, ‘ Surely it is lawful for any 2 dog to eat 
filth before you/ However, as Nuvidi had but one eye I have 
closed my eyes to his baseness, 8 and if I have recounted his faults 
it was only because the road was opened to me by the author of 
the original Tazkirah , 4 Mir ‘Ala’u*d*daulah; and although the 
recording of obsceue language and the reckoning up of faults 
is not the custom of the author of this Selection, yet in this in¬ 
stance, with the object of indulging the love of a jest and keeping 

1 lj ( vd-mdnda ). The expression may possibly reter to the felt 
cushion, in which case it will mean, * cast off.’ 

2 (kuddm) is in Persian an interrogative pronoun, but hero Badionf 
clearly uses it. as is sometimes done in India, and alwayf in Afgh&niitin, 
as an indefinite pronoun. 

3 In India a ouo*eyed man is supposed to bo necessarily and unavoidably 
base, and therefore, as he cannot help himself, to bo to some extent excused. 

* Vide supra p. 239, no. 1. 

61 
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up the merriment of the entertainment, I have blindly and 
exactly copied the passage from the original; and I hope that 
the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 
seen as unseen and what I have done as though it had never been 
done, and will wink at my fault and my shame, and pass by it 
and pardon me, for ‘ Satire in speech is as salt in food' is a 
proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of- ‘ Satire/ 
4 Syntax 1 in speech/ the Maqamclt* of Ilariri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. 

The following few verses are from Nuvidi’s divftn, but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidi, or by another 1 poet 
with the same poetical name: — 

“ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 

I still have the plant of desire for thee which I received 
from thee; 

I still have the fetter which at the v.ery first 

I, poor and distraught, 

Received from that LailS-like beauty with the musky 
tresses.* 

Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 

I retain the picture 6 of thee 

In that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of my heart. 

Take my hand, love, for an age. 

My foot has been held in the valley of love’s madness m 
the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 

I, Nuvidi, still have that heart like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 

l By the substitution of ^»jj| {An-nakwu) for ^3*4)] (al-hfljw 0 which 
Is done by the alteration of one letter and the displacement of one dot. 

* The * assemblies' of Rirm, a very famous work in Arabic. 

8 Vide infra Nos. CLII and CLVIII. 

♦ The text has (jham&'il) * qualities.' I prefer JUU*, which is the 
reading of both MSS. 

J laterally 1 idea/ 
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Which I had long ago, rolling in dnsfc and blood like a bird 
half slain. 

Another ode. 

" Longing for thy ringlet has made me restless, 

I am at death’s door. 0 come to my help ! 

•1 could endure thy cruelty all my life, but 
Thy sitting with a stranger I cannot endure. 

I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 
For I fear that the flood of my tears would sweep me away 
from the end of thy street. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye does the restless longing 
for thy ringlet 

Permit me to sleep during the night of absence from thee. 
Nuvidi, since my heart has become united 1 with grief for 
thee, 

The confusion of all material things has left my remem¬ 
brance.” 

Another ode . 

‘ Though I die miserably from the ceaseless grief which is 
mine 

I will make to the stranger no complaint of my misery. 

If in love’s delirium I declared to thee 

The grief of my heart, pardon me, in thy mercy. 

Nuvidi wished to declare the grief of his heart to thee, 849 
But when he saw thy face he forgot his grief.” 

Another ode. 

“ Before thy arrow is drawn from my wounded hfeart 
My grifef-worn life will leave me a hundred times. 

Thy heart-piercing arrow has entered my wounded breast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence. 

To the end of her street I, helpless in my weakness. 

Go a hundred times, hoping to see her come out but once. 

0 Nuvidi, from within thy patched woollen robe 
If thou art a Musalman why does the idolator’s sacred 
thread appear ? ” 

1 - Tbia word (Jam*) might also be translated ‘ contented* 1 
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A eon phi. 

“ Then hast no thought for the next world, nor for this, 
Nnvidi, I know not how thou art employed.” 

OXLYII. NisgXNl. 1 * * * 

He is Maul in a ‘Ali Ahmad, the son of Maulana Husain Naqshi 
of Dihlf, the seal-cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli¬ 
gion, and was the instructor of the eldest prince. 5 * * 8 Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal- 
cutting), hut especially the Maulana named above (‘Ali Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal is the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
which the dies have been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
relics to ‘Iraq, Khurasan and Transoxiana. He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, but this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gifts, and 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
300 in military affairs and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the honourable rank which was his due 
he would have been in no way inferior to any of the more famous 
Amirs* He is deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 

l Nishini is not mentioned in the Ain or in the fahaqat ns a poet, bat he 

ie mentioned more than once in the dm as an engraver. Abu-l-Fazl says of 

him,‘ at this day, hfaulini ‘Ali Ahmad of DihlT, who has not his equal in 

any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in such a manner as equals 

the copy flips of the moat skilful caligraphers. He Holds the rank of com¬ 

mander of a hundred,’ and again * Maulina ‘Ali Ahmad of Dihliwho, accord¬ 
ing to all cftligraphers, stands unsurpassed as a steel engraver, so much eo that 
his engravings are taken as copies.- His nastn'tiq isVharming. but he writes 
also other characters well. He learned the trade from his father, Shaikh 
Ffnsain, studied the manner of Maul&na Maq?ud, and eventually surpassed 
all' Vide dia-t-Akbari, i, 22, 53. 

* Saltan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. Husain was probably 
his writing master. 

8 The meaning of this sentence according to the tenses used by Badioni 
is, * Having attained an honourable rank he is in no way inferior to the 
famous Amirs, 1 but I believe that I have accurately rendered the meaning of 
Badaoni who has just been complaining that ‘Ali Ahmad did not receive the 
promotion wlhich was his dae 
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is fin ardent seeker after knowledge, and is marvellously pro¬ 
ficient in all scripts, and in prose composition and orthography he 
is unrivalled. 

Had he been a man of one pursuit many examples of his flow¬ 
ing verse would have been left on the page of time. He some¬ 
times exercises his brilliant intellect and keen perception in the 
composition of verse, and has choseu a poetical name in consonance 
with his occupation. Since from the early days of my youth to 
the time of writing this selection, which is the period of my 
middle age, 1 or rather of my old age, I have been bound to him, 
to a greater degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
confidence, friendship, and companionship, it is not unfitting that 
I should quote with appreciation, and at some length, 8 some of his 
profitable pieces of verse and prose. The following couplets are 
from his poems : - 

“ Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip 
Masih alone was there. Now that it has grown Ehizr is in 
company with Masi^.*’ 8 

“ The censor yesterday broke the wine-jar, and poured forth 
the fiery water which it contained. 

He gave my dust to the wind, and poured my blood on the 
dust.’ 1 _ 

“ The wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved. 
Alas, no trust can be placed in the word of the wind.” 

“ Sleep comes on me each night like a robber, my eyes become 
moist, 

1 {kuKulat) literally"* laziness,’ ‘love of ease. 

i I am not quite sure of the correctness of this translation. The two 
Words ased are {isbdgh and ^Ifif The latter, which is an 

Arabic verbal noun in the measure ju* means ‘ satiating,’ ‘ filling up,’ 
* dyeing.’ 1 think that Badioni means by it that he proposes to quote at 
length. 

8 The special characteristic of oar Lord, according to Muhammadan belief, 
has already beeu mentioned, vide supra , p. 224, note 2. The meaning of 
this oouplet i« that the lip merely gave life until the down grew above it, 
*fter which it gave perpetual life. 



Bat, when sleep sees that my heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees.” 

In imitation of this couplet I composed the following 
“ Fired by a hundred hopes I send a messenger to that crael 
one, 

I flee to God for refuge from the hour in which he will 
return from her without hope.” 

381 (The following couplet is Nighani’s) 

“ Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 

I have not treated it with ointment, nor have 1 dressed the 
wound.” 

At the time when Gujarat was conquered he engraved a coin¬ 
die for the emperor, and submitted it to him with the following 
chronogram 

“0 king! The coinage of Gujarat is now struck in thy 
name, 

May the shadow of thy justice be over the head 1 of that 
country. 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of me the 
dale (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, ‘ May the coinage of Gujarat be auspi¬ 
cious ! * ” * _ 

The following couplets are also by him ; — 

“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has not come. 

My life, which is valuable to me, has become of no account.” 

“ I have a wounded heart and the lovely ones bear salt fwit) 
on their lips; 

This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity.” 

1 MS. (A) bas JjjUi ( tabdruk ) which neither rhymes nor makes good sense. 
MS. (B) has ( tabarak ) which is nonsense and neither scans nor 

rhymes. I have adopted J^Lu (6i*ffrafc), the reading of the text. 

* lob djU* ol \j*S The sum of the values of the letters is 980. 

Gujarat was formally annexed on Sha'ban 14, A.H, 080 (Dec. 20, 1572}; vide 
volii (text), p. 142. 



“ Outward form and inward truth are not united in every king, 
Akbar the emperor is the king both of outward form and 
inward truth. 

He is the emperor at whose court, when he holds it, 

King after king falls down in fear before the doorkeeper’s 
staff.” _ 

“ The heart in my bosom is not broken by the stone of calami¬ 
ties 

For the glass of my (heart) is made of a diamond.” 


When the imperial camp was on its way to Kashmir for the 
first time 1 and I, having taken leave, went to Basawar, 8 my birth- 
place, Nishani wrote the following verses, and sent them to me 0 
from that country (Kashmir). God knows whether he wrote 
(the same verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 
I have made the verses my own. 

A Masnavl 

Whilst thou art far from me, 0 moon that illuminest my 
heart, 

I sleep not at night and have no ease during the day, 

My tears, rose-red with blood, trickle adown my cheek 
Like tulips blooming in a field of saffron; 

My eyelashes are tinged with the blood of my heart 
Like branches of red coral showing their heads above the 
ocean. 

1 This was, apparently, the occasion on which Badioni, in 1577, left the 
coart at Rewarl, having received five months’ leave of absence. He overstaved 
his leave by seven months, and was never again received into favour. Vidi 
rob ii, text, p. 252. 

* The text hns ' Peshawar,’ which was certainly’not Badioni’s.birthplace. 
The correct reading is 1 Bnsawar.’ According to Mr. Blochmnnn (Ain-t. 
Akbari, i, 104, note 2), Badftoni wns born at Badtion, but this is a mistake. 
He was born in Toda, but was taken soon after his birth to Basawar, where 
he was circumcised (vide vol. ii, text. 236], and of which he always speaks as 
his birthplace. 



Owing to thy absence the blood lodged in my heart, every 
moment. 

Rises to my neck like liquid in a bottle; 

Every breath burns with the fire of grief 
And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 

Now my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 
And shed, instead of tears, sparks of fire. 

These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 

They are the soot of my heart’s fire around its chimney. 

0 thou of angelic disposition, from this sad journey 
Which has carried the lives of my dear friends away on the 
breeze 

Such languor has become the lot of my body and my he^rt 
That I pay no heed to my body or my heart. 

My body is disturbed by the pains of fever, 

353 My heart within it is like fire in a furnace.*’ 

In reply to that boastful poem 1 of Shaikh Eaizi’s, which 
begins: — 

“ Thanks be to God that tlie love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
' fire-worshippers.” 

He wrote a qasidah, from which the following couplets are 
excerpted 

“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet, 

The love of the prophet and of the race of the prophet is 
my guide. 

I am disgusted with Brahmans, prayer-gongs, and Ahri- 
man ,* 

I am a denier of the faith of monk, priest, and fire*angel, fi 

l Vide p. 417. 

3 The I’liueiplo of Evil 

8 Aj&r (jif \ } the iiugei who presides over fire. 
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I believe in the day of resurrection, and in the resurrection 
of the dead, 

lam hopeful of Paradise, of hurts , and of Kaugar. 1 
0 envious one, glance not towards me with contempt 
Although in outward semblance I may appear contempt¬ 
ible. 

l am a fierce flame, pass not near me. 2 3 

Since thou art not the Friend 8 set not thy foot on my fire. 

Under my seal is the face of the whole earth. 

1 in this age am like the seal, with my head hidden within 
the collar of my robe. 4 * 

From east to west T am tempered with perfection, 

From pole to pole 1 am the axis of every country. 

The convex surface of the sky of excellence, even in the 
eyes of my enemy, 6 * 

Will never fit the concave surface which is bounded by my 
ego. 

Though I dwell on the earth like an imaginary point 
I am still the centre round which the spherical sky 
revolves. 

The hand of fate has drawn, with the compass of time, 
The circles of the seven heavens around my book. 
Although I am less than the fixed point which is the 
centre 

I am nevertheless more boundless than the circumference. 
If my enemy performs a thousand of the magical tricks of 
Samiri 6 

1 A river in Paradise whence all the other rivers derive their source. 

1 This hemistich and the oue which precedes it have been carelessly 
omitted from the text. I have supplied them from the MSS. 

3 Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.’ 

* i.e. as a seal has its head hidden in the wax when it is pressed on it. 

6 The ‘ enemy ’ is Shaikh Faizi. I have been unable to translate literally 
this hemistich and the one which follows it, as a literal translation would 

not give the sense, which is that the poet’s intellect is more spacious than 
the sky. 

* A great magician, the maker, according to the Musalmaus, of the golden 
calf which the Iraelites worshipped. Vide Qur'dyi c. xx. 

62 
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I, like the serpent of the Speaker, will overpower him in 
a minute. 1 * 

He wrote the following couplet in praise of the prophet 
“ The seal of thy finality has broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh design.” 

The following verses are selected from one of his poems con¬ 
cerning one of the great ones among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression * 

“ How long wilt thou boast saying, 4 In magic 
I am a Samiri, a Samiri, a Samiri * ? 8 
Every breath of mine is one of the miracles of ‘Isa, 

A flame of light from the bush of Moses. 4 
In eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 

The teacher of all the eloquent. 

Each breath of mine deprives magic itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority). 

Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 

I am the king of the kingdom of omniscience, 

I am the wise man of the region of sublime realities ; 

I am the jeweller who values the chain of rhetoric, 

I am the assayer of the coin of eloquence. 

All this am I. To-day, in this contest, 

Thou dost but take a flame of fire on thy tongue. 

Boast not that thou art the discoverer of spiritual truths, 
Thou art no candle, let not the machinery of thy tongue be 
too well greased. 

0 thou who art formed of flame, of jewels of fine water, 

1 (Kalim ) for All) pdS ( Kallmu-'llak ) 'the speaker with God/ i.e. 

Hoses. The reference is of coarse to Aaron’s rod, Ex. vii, 9. 10. In the 

Qur’An the rod is said to be that of Moses | jb gbo* 

‘ wherefore he (Moses) cast down his rod, and behold, it became a visible 
serpent ’ Quran o. vii. 

8 Shaikh Faizi. 

8 A hemistich from one of Fail’s poems. 

> The reference i*,. of coarse, to thebnrnihg bush, Exodus iii, Qur’aw, 
xxrvi!. 7-13. 
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Make no boast, since thoa bast not even dnst in thy pouch. 
Although thy mind has knocked at the door of sense 
No new conceit has fallen on our ears. 

That which thou sayest has been said by others, 

The pearls which thou stringest have been strung by others. 
For the house of verse which thou hast adorned 
Thou hast borrowed both the* water and the clay from 
others. 

The painted ceiling which is in this house 
Hhs its colours from a stranger’s pencil. 

Thy wit is like that of a gardener 

Who lays out his garden with plants taken from others. 
The verdure in that garden is from another lawn. 

Each beautiful flower that blooms there is from another 
garden ; 

Each bud of it, though it be life-cherishing, 

Is sprung from the heart’s blood of another than thee : 
The.unfruitful willow which rears its head 
Has drawn its leaves from that seed already decorated with 
designs of trees. 1 

Its freshness is from no rain which thou hast bestowed on 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow of thy friends. 

Bow long wilt thou burn with desire for the money of 
others P. 

Bow long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the property of 
others ? 

Collect not the cash of those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others. 

Turn thy thoughts from the drink of others, 

Drink water from thine own fountain. 

If thou be Khizr, where is thy water of life ? 

If thou be sugarcane, where is thy sweet branch ? 

Like a date-palm thou raisest thy head to the sky, 

But thou givest no fruit but dry date-stones. 


356 


i.e. Faki merely sowed the seed which had been raised by others. 
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2!h^cypress whose head brushes the sky, 

Is void of all flavour of fruit. 

Why all this vaunting of thine own eloquence V 
Why all this ridicule of a heart-broken one like me ? 

If I from shame open not my mouth 
Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone as does a ripe date, 

I am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, but close my 
lips. 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 

The eloquent will refrain from opening their lips. 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam. 

Consider my state and refrain from speech. 

1 am a Saraiil, and can, by the power of my spells 
And magical power, bring into existence a puppet form. 

1 can throw Venus and the moon into turmoil, 

I can throw Harnt’s 1 magic scroll into his well. 

I am all this,—a magician who is magic’s self, 

From whose words magic has been spread abroad. 

I, who am famous for my words of magic, 

Am myself the sky, the moon, and Venus. 

Samiris are in every curl of my hair, 

Babylons are in the well of my magic. 

I Harut and Maiut were two angels who, having expressed their surprise 
at the wickedness of men. were sent down to Babll (Bab}Ion) to be sub¬ 
jected to the temptations to which men were exposed. There they learnt 
the magic of the Babylonians. Zuhrah (the planet Venus), or, according to 
others, a beautiful female of human kind, appeared before them with a com¬ 
plaint against her hnshand. Both fell in love with her and attempted to 
persuade her to admit them to her embraces. She flew np to heaven, and 
tho angels followed her, but were not admitted. On the intercession of a 
pious man they were permitted to choose whether they would expiate their 
sin in time or in. eternity. They chose the former, and are suspended, head 
downwards, in a well near Babylon until the day of judgment If a man 
desires to learn magic he may go to them and hear their voices, though he 
cannot see them This explains the reference to Venns. Nishani means to 
say that he is so accomplished as a magician that he has nothing to learn 
from Harut, and could afford to throw the angel’s magic scroll back to him 
in his well. 
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The wealth which springs from this work is miue, to my 366 
heart’s desire, 

The coin of this kingdom is struck in my name. 

Learn from my speech the beauties of style. 

Have no false shame : lay hold of a master’s skirt. 

He who comes as a true disciple to his master 
Gathers in both worlds the treasure of happiness. 

Not one line of thy verse is correct. 

Thy verses are the laughing-stock of the eloquent. 

Although nobody has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody rakes up thy faults before thee, 

Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 

Delight the meetings of eloquent men ; 

When thy verses are quoted among them 
They pick out thy errors one by one. 

They praise thy poetry to thy face 
And curse and abuse thee behind thy back. 

Thou art a friend of none and hast none for thy friend. 

Thou hast, alas, no bosom friend to sympathize with thee, 

To show thee what thy faults are 

Or what it is (in thy verse) that thy auditors criticize.” 

When I was writing this memoir and asked Nishani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter:— 

“ Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poverty and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency and restless¬ 
ness, which the jewellers of the workshop of yearning and the 
ocean rangers of the handicraft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli¬ 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy-giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the mercy of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowledge of hidden mysteries, is as a world- 
displaying cup 1 to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 

1 The reference in to the cup of Jamshid which, according to Eastern 
fabulists, represented the whole world. Tn US. (A) this passage referring 
to BAdaoni’8 qualities of heart and head is reproduced again in Nishani’s 
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of whose mind is the astrolabe of the astronomers of the Path, 
I humbly represent to those who are admitted to his heavenly 
assembly, that gathering where angels sit, swearing by God and 
857 by the honour of God (He is blessed and exalted !), that by the 
blessing of the consideration which has been bestowed by that 
incomparable and unequalled Being on the leisure time of this 
humble one, by asking him to collect his scattered scribblings, I 
desire to give a hundred praises for the favour which he has shown 
to me. I am writing for his servants two fragments, one of prose 
composition, and the other of musnavis , et caeteru, and have half 
finished the work. Please God, I shall pack them up and despatch 
them to-morrow or the day after. For the present I have sent 
several couplets from that masnavi in the opening couplet of 
which the hemistich, ‘ I am a Samiri, a Samiri, aSamiri,* 1 occurs. 
Pray be pleased to correct it and to set aside what may be fit for 
reproduction. May you remain in health.” 

Among his letters was the following regarding the emperor’s 
seal with its die containing the names of his majesty’s great 
ancestors as far as the lord of the (fortunate) conjunction (Timur), 
which he wrote and sent to me. 2 

” 0 outstripper of the swift runners of the subtleties of sciences 
iu difficulties arising in the assemblies of the noble and the learned, 
shooter of the arrows of boundless knowledge from the bows of 
perfections against the globes of the hearts of high and low, striker 
of the disavowing ordinances with the swords of brilliant proofs, 
and opener of the doors of the obscurities of truths with the 
keys of convincing arguments ; how art thou in this age, on every 
day of which people of penetration have known the signification 
of 4 on that day shall a man fly from his brother and his mother 
and his father ? ’ 8 Verily the object of the gaze of the aspirations 

third letter to Badaoni, vide infra , 492. All the complimentary epithets 
and similes in this letter are applied to Badaoni. They are even more 
fulsome than is nsnal in Indian letters. 

1 Vide supra p. 486. 

* The following letter is in Arabic. 

I 9 

it + + * o ' o 'O'O * O' 

> j t*i j 4*1.1 u* tjJ\ jib, Qur’an hzx, 84, 35. 
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of the people of this age is the defects of others. Verily the 
brethren of this age are searchers.after the faults of others, and 
they do not regard their own faults ; and this is owing to the 
hardness of their hearts, and the dulness of their hearing, and the 3§S 
dimness of their sight. ‘ Their hearts and their ears hath God 
sealed up and over their eyes is a covering.* 1 How, therefore, 
should they know their own affyirs, much less those of their 
brethren ? And they are excused for they are led astray into 
this error. And tell me of thyself, of thy soul which is angelic 
in its disposition, in its goodness and purity, and, like the sun, 
diffusing rays and bright light, incomparable in natural and 
acquired talents, comprehending the truths both of creation and 
of creation’s God; an epitome of precious and world-wide perfec¬ 
tion ; may God most High preserve it from all ills which can 
afFect the body and all calamities which can befall the soul, with 
a perpetual and ineffable protection; and may the raised dust of 
detriment not settle on the skirt of its perfection, ily employ¬ 
ment from the 1st Zi-l-Hijjah* to the end of RabVurLawwal * has 
been the engraving of the seal of the just king, the perfect 
Kbalifah* on which are engraved his sublime titles and the names 
of his exalted ancestors as far as Amir Timur, the lord of the 
(fortunate) Conjunction. 6 The seal is wide and round and 
contains eight circles, one in the middle, and the rest clustered 
around it.” * 

The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote from Lahor 
to Shaikh Umam Ya‘qdb of Kashmir 

“ It is not my heart alone that is the abode of longing for 
thee. 

In desire for thee all the members of my body have become 
hearts.” 

1 Qor'in ii. 6. 2 The twelfth month. 

8 The third month. * Akbar. 5 Vide p. 432, note 4. 

* The oirole in the middle was for Akbar’s name, and the seven circles 
round it were for the names of his ancestors, viz :— 

(1) Humiyun, (2) Babar, (3) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirzii, (4) 8ulJ;an Abu Said 
Mirza, (6) Snlfcan Mubammad MIrzi, (6) Jalalu-d-din Mirin Shill, (7) 
Qutbu-d-din Amir Timur Gurgiin, Sjfdhib-Qiran, 
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Why should I complain of the power 1 of the spells of this old 
enchanter 1 3 * * sitting on a throne, wearing a patched robe, and 
dwelling in a lofty temple, who has, by the power of his magical 
incantations, brought the whole universe, from the fish 8 to the 
moon, into his blue glass bottle, and, having closed the mouth of 
that bottle with wax from the candle of the moon, has sealed it 
with so many thousand seals that the foot of flight has no power 
to step from within it, and there is no hope of the hand of any 
helper from without reaching those within ? 


I have uttered many cries but no one comes to my assis¬ 


tance. 


It is as though there were nobody in this turquoise vault.* 


Perforce, therefore, I remain in the bonds forged for me from 
eternity, and place my head on the threshold of discipleship. 
And, since the country and the king are alike in this condition in 
relation to fate, it is evident that mankind in general, much less 
a solitary individual, can have but little power to move hand or 
foot in those bonds, or release himself from durance in its prison ; 
unless it be a perfect religious leader and perfected guide, sided 
in various ways and by different means by divine guidance and 
'divine inspiration. Such a man might, striving with the strength 
of divine assistance, and the aid of boundless struggles and 
ecstacies, free himself from this most dangerors of places, this 
most difficult of situations. But. in truth, in these days there 
is, save that incomparable one of the age, whose nature is 
endowed with auspicious attributes, angelic qualities, and holy 
signs of God’s handiwork, who is a revelation of the marks of 
the mercy of Providence (His power is honoured), no perfect 
knower of God illuminated and adorned by the qualities described 
above. 6 


1 I believe the text to be corrupt here. Tt runs jl 

ohpjpg), literally ‘ why should I complain of the hand of the lamentation of 
the spells, etc.’ My translation is conjectural. 

8 Fate. 

3 The fish on which, according to Eastern fabnligts. the world rests. 

♦ The sky. 

h MS. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p. 490 note. 
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1 hope that your holiness will, by your exalted 1 regard, free this 
hopeless prisoner in the bonds of the body and of outward forms, 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from all bonds 
contrary to the laws of the prophet and intrusive upon the faith 
of the chosen one (on him be the most excellent of benedictions 
and the most perfect of blessings) and that you will sometimes, 
when you have leisure to think thereon, call him to mind in 
prayer for his attainment of his outward and inward desires, 
for his happiness both in things seen and things unseen, and for 
the accomplishment of his objects both in matters pertaining to 
the world and in matters pertaining to God ; for there can be for 
him no other means but this of arriving at God and at the firm 
rope of the manifest religion. He hopes that God (He is praised 
and exalted), wilb of His favour and perfect clemency, protect 360 
and guard your holiness, with your dear sons and your honoured 
friends, from all the snares of the world and misfortunes of the 
age, and will preserve you over those who love you truly and 
those who follow you sincerely.” 

CXLVIII. NasihI.2 , 

He was that Jamal IQjan, pon of Shaikh Maugan of Badaou, 
who has already been mentioned. He was a young man of perfect 
orthodoxy and well known for the beauty of his form and his dis¬ 
position. It may be said that love for him was the cause of the 
author’s settling in Badaon. Had he not been transitory as the 
rose he would have left behind him many examples of his poetry, 
but death gave him not the opportunity of acquiring accomplish¬ 
ments* 

The following verses are his :— 

“ Hear this well-weighed saying from one who was nurtured 
on love, 

‘ He who dies of love is better than he who lives without 
love.’ ” 

according to both MSS. The text has which does not 
accord so well with the context. 

2 Fide *upra f p. note 

63 
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“ My dark-eyed beauty, thou hast smitten me with a wound, 
whilst thou wert riding 

I take delight in this love, for thou hast mortally wounded 
me.” 

In imitation of that opening couplet by the Kfcan-i-Kalan, 1 
which begins— 

** In my youth the harvest of my life was neglected in 
ignorance.” 

He wrote— 

Bach Sulaiman who did not estimate himself less than an 
ant 

Has at last gone away, as dust on the wind, and his wisdom 
of Sulairnftn 2 * has passed away.” 

CXLIX. 

She was but a woman. 4 * & She lived in Agra and was the 
mistress s of Mahisti of Hirat. The following opening couplet 
is by her :— 

361 “ I have found the day of grief and the night of pain to give 

little ease, 

I have experienced much grief in these days.” 

Although the poets of the age have all attempted to answer 
this couplet none of them has equalled it 

l Vide p. 396, note 1. 

4 The word used here {Sulaiinani) is not easy to translate. It 

signifies, for want of a better word, * Solomonship/ ».e. all the wisdom, 
majesty, etc., which were associated with Solomon. 

;i Nthtin means ‘ hidden,’ and is formed into a ta&allu* by the Addition of 
the yu-yi-ninbat. Poetesses in the Bast generally assumed some such ta$al- 
Akbar’a second wife, Sultan Salima Begum, Jahingir’s wife, Nur 
Jahan and Aorangzib’s daughter, Zibu-n-nisa, all wrote under the tnQallut 
of Makhfi (‘concealed ’). 

4 AtyftJ ( c weak woman 'j. The expression does not necessarily mean that 

she was ailing. It is one of kindly contempt. 

& Ajujj It may possibly mean ‘ wife/ or ‘near relation/ but I do not 
think that Badtioni would apply the term to a wife, and I know of no au* 
thority for the latter meaning. 
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What manhood is this, that cannot cop© with a woman ? 

Her son, Ja‘far by name, is now an Ahadi in Kagjimlr and 
has been appointed to the service of the Mir-uttakr. He 
is an able youth. 

OL. NajAtI of GifiAN. 

He came to Hindustan and died here. He was proficient in 
poetry, and in the composition of enigmas. The following coup¬ 
let is his 

“ 0 thou in whose absence my heart runs through fire, shed¬ 
ding its blood 

Without thee 1 am sometimes visible in water (tears), 
sometimes hidden in fire.” 

The following couplet is an enigma.ou the name Abab : — 

“ Thy heart has not solved my difficulty. 

Fie upon thy heart, for my heart has become water.” 

CLI. Mclla Nuvipf. 1 

He has recently arrived at court, and is in the service of the 
Khanhhanau. 2 The following couplet is bis :— 

“ That fate which wrote the record of the sins of the wine- 
bibber 

Wrote also in the margin the good news of the Lord’s 

pardon/* 

CLII. Nau‘i.3 

He gives himself out to be one of the descendants of his holi¬ 
ness Shaikh Haji Muhammad of Khab&sh&n, but his conduct be- 

* Vide <upra No. CXLVI. 

The author of the Tabaqdt bag evidently confused him with the poet there 
mentioned, for he attributes to the only Ntividi whom he mentions the coup¬ 
let given here, and says of the poet, * He whs for a long time at the im¬ 
perial court. 

* Mim *A.bdu*r-Rahim, son of B&irim ]Q}an. 

3 Nan'i is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 60fi) ' Nan*I of Mashhad 
is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to be writes well/ Mulla Muhammad 
Riza came from lOiabushin, near Mashhad. On his arrival in India, says the 
MiCitir.i Rakimi , he found a patron in Miria Yusuf Khan of Mashhad, but 
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lies his claim. He is now in the service of the youngest prince. 1 
362 The following verses are by him :— 

“ I am Naa‘i the wine-bibber, and after my death 
My blisters will fester like the sun.’* 

“ Nau‘fs sorrow arises not from pain and grief 
But from the exiguity of his stomach.” 


‘ Again has my desire taken the road, 

That road in which even Khizr fears to walk, 

The flowers of the plains about it are thorns of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men.” 

CLIII. Niyaz?.? 

He was a native of the pleasant city of Najar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the arts of poetry and prosody, in 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and hhs written treatises on these subjects. On 
the first occasion on which he paid his respects at court to the 
late emperor be .stepped towards him at the levee with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in such details of eti¬ 
quette he said, ‘ The Mulla is left-handed,’ 8 and commanded him 

soon Hfterwnrds entered the service of the Khiinkhanin, and stayed with him 
and prince Daniyil at Burhfcnpur. For his Saqirnma the Khinkhanan gave 
him an elephaut and a present of ten thousand rupees. He also composed 
several odes in praise of the prince. The Kfcizdna-yi-' Amira says that his 
ma$navi entitled Sut-u-Gudit is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a 
great poet. Nau‘i had not arranged his gafidahx and gbzalx in the form of 
a divan when he died at BurMnpur in a.h. 1019 (a.t>. 1610). 

1 Sultan Daniyal. 

* Niyizi is thus described in the Tabaqit , ‘ Mulla Niya/.I of Samarqnnd 
spent some time in the service of the emperor Hnmiiyun,Hnd then entered 
the servioe of the KhaUfnh of God (Akbar). Re spent most of his life in 
Thatha. He was well-acquainted with the art of poetry, and wrote books 
on most arts.’ 

8 The text has JU with a variant c*«>| 0*0 JL*. The 
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to be led out and again brought forward. After the command had 
been given for him to be seated he began to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly, and fell into an argument with Mulla Bikasi. 1 To 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy the $adr , 2 who took the part of the Mulld, he 368 
said, ‘ What shall I do P lam friendless. The face of a friendless 
man is blackened'; 8 and when Khwaja Husain of Marv,* on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, supported the 
other two he said, ‘ Khwaja, what occasion was there for your assis¬ 
tance P * 6 His late majesty, much vexed and annoyed by this 
churlish behaviour, rose and left the darbftr, but, in spite of his 
annoyance so great was his clemency that he would not consent to 
Niyazi’s being injured or harassed in return for his evil and beast¬ 
ly conduct. The reason for Niyazi being turned out of Transoxi- 
aha was an ode which he wrote, of which the closing verses run 
as follows:— 

“ That is not the crepuscule that appears in the sky ; it is nr 
rosy-coloured wine 

I am a debauchee swilling the lees, and the goblet of tho 
sky is my cup. 

Since Niyazi has become the king of the age in the king¬ 
dom of eloquence 

The name of Jami has been obliterated, and that of Niyazi 
is in its place.” 

It is said that he was one day reciting this ode of his in a ga¬ 
thering at Tbatha and there happened to be there a copy of the 
divAn of his holiness the Maulavi. 8 It was opened at random and 

latter is correct. N : "izi seems to have committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette. 

i Vide p. 268. * Vide p. 378. 

i ( bbkas ) means * friendless’ and (bi-kasi) ‘ friendlossness' 

or ‘a friendless man.’ The last sentence of this speech might be translated. 

( The face of Bikasi is blackened,’ and it was this that Niyftzl intended to 
convey. 

* Vide p. 248. 

6 This speech suggests a most obscene doubie.emendre, having reference to 
Khwaja Hnsain’s reputation. It may be translated, 1 Kunuohe, quae oocaaio 
eat praebendi teipanm amplexibaa eorom P ’ 

• Jimi. 
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on the page at which it opened this opening couplet was 
written: 

“ Regard the sky as a cup which is upside down, empty of 
the wine of delight 

To look for wine from a cup which is upside down is the 
mark of a fool.” 

Niyazi olim Fusunium poetam in soranio vidit et putavit se in 
barb& ejus minxisse. Poeta quidam hos versiculos recitavit, 
“Niyazi Fusunium in somnio vidit. 

Et barbam ejus aqua ex amphora aspersit. 

Si autem minxit Fusunio opprobrio ne tribuatis, 

Canis, si minxit ii,i rubo, minxit.” 

364 The following verses are by Niyazi:— 

“ 0 silver-bodied one, thy locks curl over thy flaming cheek 
For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.” 


“ Since I cannot go round the bead of that tyrannical beauty, 

I bring her image to my sight and ever go round about it.” 


“ It is not from the breeze that her shift is in motion, 
The grace of her body has given life to the shift.” 
He died in Thatha 


CLIV. NamI.'., 

This is the poetical name of Mir Muhammad Ma‘sum Safayi, 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid §afa‘i, who was one of 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of the city of Bhakkar. 

A Mir Mohammad Ma‘sum is mentioned in the Tabnqat as a pious young 
man and a friend of the author’s. He belonged to a family of Tirmizi Say- 
yids who, two or three generations before his time had left Tirmiz in Bukbiri 
and settled in Qandahar, where hiB ancestors were trustees of the shrine of 
Biba Shir Qalandar. His father settled in Bhakkar and received favours 
from Sultan Maljmud. After the death of his father poverty compelled Mir 
Muhammad Ma‘?um to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarat where he whs 
introduced to Khwija Nizama-d-din Ahmad, author of th* Tdbaqdt, then divan 
of Gujarat. Ho was also introduced to §hihub Khan, governor of Gujarat, 
and #as recommended to Akbar for a mantab. He served in Gujarat in 
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Mir Muhammad MaSium is at present enrolled among the -amin 
of the empire, and holds some appointment in the imperial service 
in Sind and Qandahar. He is very strict in religion, in piety^ 
praise and prayer, and in reading the Qur'an, and somebody once 
said to him, * One cannot do without a director in these duties 
You should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you can then take your leave of him.' Nami replied, “I have 
at present two or three directors, what need have I of another ? 

My first director was his majesty, for this reason, that when 1 
came 1 from my dear native land to the capital I was so filled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which are the sources of 
extravagant hopes and desires, that I could not bring myself to 
consider the acceptance of anything so humble as a commander- 
ship of 1 a thousand, or even of two thousand. When I arrived 
at court I tasted the sticks of the ushers and mace-bearers who 305 
keep order, and had to endure insults, and when, after a long 
period of expectation, his majesty honoured me by bestowing on 
me a command of twenty men. all my extravagant claims took 
wings to themselves, and I, recognizing my proper rank and place, 
resigned myself to God’s will, and bowed my head in acquiescence, 
and was at peace; and there is that proverb, “ Although I strug¬ 
gled much to become somebody I became nothing, now l let myself 
alone in order that I may become whatever L am to become.’* 

a.d. 1584, and was present at the fight of Maisann, and in the final expedition 
against Mazaffar in Kacch. In the fortieth /ear he was a commander of two 
hundred and fifty. Akbar became very fond of him and sent him in 1602 as 
ambassador to Persia, where he was well received by §hah ‘Abbas. On his 
return from Persia in 1606 Jahangir sent him as amin to Bhakkar, where he 
died. It is said that lie reached under Akbar the command of a thousand. 

Ho was skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions. He was best known 
as a poet and historian. He composed a divan , a maitnavi entitled Ma'danu-l • 
afkdr in the metre of Nizimi’s Makht(inu-l-asrdi\ the Tarikh-i-Bind, dedicated 
to his sou, and a short medical work called Mufr\dit-i-ma *umi. The Riydzu - 
tk-Sfeu'ard and Taqi’s Taskirah say that he composed a JOv nnmh. viz.the 
tnajnavi already mentioned, the Htian-n-Ndz corresponding to Nizami’s Yuxuf- 
U’Znlai&d, the Pari.jurat to the Laild.u-majnun , and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarndma . 

1 The words from “my first” to “I came” have been'inoit carelessly 
omitted from the text, though they ure in both MSS., and the whole passage 
is nonsense without them. 
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“ I am not grieved that my affairs have not turned out well 
but have turned out ill, 

4 It will be, it will be 1 never comes to pass. Say 
‘ Be not/ and see what comes to pass.” 

No other religious director could possibly have given me better 
direction than this. My second director was Mir AbQ-l-GJiais of 
Bukhara, 1 who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than I, for until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their corn and grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that I would torn my head away from every¬ 
body, and not speak a word to any one; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir I observed that sometimes, for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any fire in his kitbhen, and in spite of this 
state of things, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of his indigence and actual want was conveyed to 
anybody, and nobody was in a position to talk about his affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those Sufis 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice at non-existence. 

366 I then began to console myself by the thought that if times were 
so hard with this great man and yet made no difference to him. 
I had a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that I had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl bestowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instantibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriis nat.uralibns, me sentio, sive ocnlorum raicantium sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae causA, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 
reversus cum e& rem habeo, unde quiescit cor meum ; et, corpore 
aquA loto, mundus fio. And a director has no greater duty thau 
that of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts. 

The Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and in the composition of enigmas. He is high-minded 
and sublime in disposition. He has composed a divan , and a 
in the metre of the Yvsuf-u-Zuiaitecl (of N.-Ami). 

1 Vide page lfe3. * This was the Husn-u-Nuz, 
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The following few couplets are productions of his brilliant imagi¬ 
nation :— 

“ How sweet it is to think that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask my condition. 

And l shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part.” 


When she saw my tears she concealed her smile 
It is clear that my tears are not without their effect.*’ 


“In love there is an intoxication which revives tired lovers. 

In absence there is a subtle delight which even union lacks.” 


“My moon-like beauty gave her message to the messenger 
with a laugh. 

The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent.” 

He sent the following qaftdah in praise of the prophet from 
Ahmad abad to me in Atak:— 

“The scar of love which has been on my heart from eternity. 

Has been changed, by the blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pain. 

The flood of fire which my heart in its pain heaved up. 

Has thrown confusion into the temperament of the earth and 
the age. 

The renierabrance of my grief for thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrow 

The flavour of thy absence from me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death. 

Happy is he who has set his foot in the path of love. 

For he enjoys delights without sight, and a love without arts. 

If thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou shalt 
see 

Both creation in action and love transformed to deeds. 

My disquiet has drawn me from love to madness, 

64 
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Until at length I have become, through thee, a byword for 
madness. 

I have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cast 

All my life, entirely, and utterly, into a tiery slough. 

My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 

But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence. 

On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. 

On the other the delight of reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. 

Though the dead have not risen the tumult of the resurrec¬ 
tion has arisen. 

From the fire which has flamed up from my heart. 1 

The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in dust by reason of that collyrinm- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have I lighted the fire of madness. 

368 But I have not given in my ode a hint of the secrets of thy 
love. 

That heart which I had, steeped in the love of thee 

Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

From my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye¬ 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 

I have in my breast a hundred heaps of fire which bum in 
thy absence. 

The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upou thee 

The eyes of principalities and powers are smitten with love 
in thy service. 

I desire to be released from the hell of separation from thee 

By him who wipes out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way. 


I Literally,‘liver.’ 
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The king of Naiaf. ‘All, the saint, the king who passes not 
away 1 

He it is whom the cash of all the prophets has gained for the 
world. 

He is the moon from whom the sun receives his light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire. 

His protection has thrown up a fortress around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and by the gate of death, no one 
can pass. 

If thearmof the sky should feel, even in a dream, the strength 
of thy grasps, it would pluck from its joint 2 its withered 
hand. 

When thy majestic shout reaches a mountain range 

It reverberates, coiling like a whip lash about the mountain 

, masses. 

If one dot of the q&f i of thy power could be weighed against 
Qfl/*(Cansasu8) 

The dot would take the place of Qaf, and the scale of Qaf 369 
would fly up as high as Saturn. 

If thy hand should check the reins of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be¬ 
ginning. 

The tree of the sky is hut one leaf from the garden of 
thy power. 

The garden of the world is but bait a mound from the cul¬ 
tivated area of thy munificence. 

Thy age has so sweetened the disposition of the world 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey. 


» The text hug I believe or to be the correct reading. 

* Literally 1 root.’ 

* The word (‘ power') begins with the letter (qaf) which lias two 
tots. The poet means to say that one dot from one of the letters of the 
word denoting 'All's power would far outweigh Mount Caucasus. 
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If thy auspicious glance sboald fall by chance on an onion. 

The world beside it appears less than au onion. 

In this thy age thy Zu-l-faqfir 1 explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Yea, verily , to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay f 
and ‘ Yea.* 

If through thy inind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 

Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 

Would not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

If thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 

Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings, its fraud and 
its many deceits. 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with stripod garments of flowery speech. 

Woe to tliee Nami, and woe to those who shall arise with thee, 

When the black book of your acts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like tlie sun 
S70 On that day on which there shall no longer remain any 
shadow of hope, 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God’s mercy, the cup¬ 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 
death.” 

Quatrainx. 

One should sit alone with one’s self in the assembly, 

One should commune ever with one’s self. 

One should be both the nightingale and the rose of the 
meadow. 8 

One should be distraught with one’s own affairs ” 


1 The sword «u' *Ali. 

* i,e. * Onp should It: both the nightingale which sin^s to the rose and the 
rose which listens to the soup * 
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“ Thou hearest the shout of departure from all 
Thou hearest the cry 4 Come on ’ both before and behind 
All have made a night march to a distant halting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by the road and hearest but the Round 
of the bell.” _ 

0 thou who desirest a glimpse of that Face, 

Thou needest eyes other than those in thy head 
Dost thou wish to miss none of those Glances ? 

Thou must have eyes in the heart, and within them yet other 
eyes.” _ 

“ The love of thee is not to be bought by every buyer 
The price of one hair of thine is this world and the next. 

Thy love is not a rose which blooms in streets and markets, 

Nor is it such musk as is found in the perfumer's shop.” 371 


“ Those complainest of the defilements of the world. 

Find not fault with others, for thou, too, art one of the throng. 
Preserve thine own skirt from defilement 
Nami, for the two or three days which thou hast to spend ott 
this midden.” _ 

“ In loving lovely ones one must accustom one’s self to madness, 
One must lead one’s soul to the endurance of separation. 

One must become as a bottle filled with blood, 

And then pour one’s heart out at one’s eyes.” 


“ In our religion thou must ever be constant 
And keep the faith while in the circle of infidelitv 
This is the path of love of our beloved, 

To stand ever with the sacred thread of idolatry round the 
neck, and yet remain a Muslima" ” 

“ A rose-garden of beauty is the cheek of my enslaver. 

When it displays itself before my wounded heart 
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I weep seas upon seas and worlds upon worlds of blood, 

1 blossom with gardens, upon gardens and meadows upon 
meadows of roses.” _ 

372 “On the day on which I arise, crying out for grief at her 
absence 

The band of my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation. 
With those tears which are mingled with my hearth blood, 

I shed on my skirt the blood of two thousand hearts.” 

“ In the ocean of my heart a sea of blood is in turmoil, 

A hundred hells of pain are burning within me. 

1 shall strike fire into the structure of the world 
From this madness which burns within me.” 

“ Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood, 

Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 

Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad, 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age.” 

“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 
Not every eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend; 

Not all idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread, 

Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet.” 


“ Every moment my heart arranges its thoughts of thee, 

And makes a thousand guesses as to where thou art, 
gfj I fear, my love, that the bird of my soul 

Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be with thee.’ 


“ 0 thou who hast laden thy camel, 

And hast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march, 
Wake, and set in the road,the foot of search, 

For all have gone and thou too art of this caravan.” 
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*• To-day the breeze has a scent of fidelity, 

As though it knew something of love. 

It has thrown my poor mad heart Into a turmoil 
Perchance it has somewhere found cause to be disturbed.*’ 


‘ At times I weep; at times I cease from weeping, 

Lest haply from somewhere I should hear thy voice, 

Not for a moment am I free from thoughts of thee, 

I sometimes fear that I may forget to draw my next breath/* 


The eyes should know the meaning of grief, 

The heart’s pain should be set forth in weeping, 

In the breast should be sparks of fire instead of a heart, 
The heart , 1 instead of tears, should be in the eyes.” 


Every year, when the rose comes again into the garden. 374 
Joy and gladness come into tlie world ; 

On the rose’s page it is easy to read her faithlessness. 

For the nightingale breaks into lamentations.” 


*' One quarter of my life was spent in ignorance. 

One quarter of it was spent thou knowest how, 

One quarter of it was spent in folly and idleness, 

And one quarter was spent in grief and repentance.” 


My heart is wounded in a hnndred ways by grief for thy 
absence. 

In thy absence I feel that the tumult of the day of resur¬ 
rection is before me. 

I draw in my breath, but exhale it not again, 

For between my lip and my heart are more than a thousand 
hells.” 


1 Literally, ‘ lirer.’ 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from my eyes 

I have first mixed with the poison of my grief for her 
absence. 

I fear that at the resurrection a hell will anse 

From these tears which 1 have shed in her absence. 1 ' 

“How long wilt thou fill thy heart with wrath on account ot 
one thing or another ? 

375 How long wilt thon make thy breast no more than a coffer of 
gold ? 

Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 

Thy business is to make it as clear as a mirror. 11 

CLV. NazTrI of NTagiPUit. 1 

In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he. is the equal of 
Shikibi of Isfahan. He is now in the service of the Kbankh&nan, 

1 In the J'abaqat Nagiri is thus described, ‘ Manllna Naziri is from 
Nishapur and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tasteful verses. He was formerly in the service of the Khankhanin, bnt 
now he has gone to Makkah.’ Abul-Fa/.l thus describes him in the Jin, 
' He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thonght has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he is a good man, but he also desires plans for the architec¬ 
ture of the heart..' 

Muhammad tfnsain Naziri of Nishipiir left his home for Kishan, where 
he held poetical contests with several poets, such as Fahmi, I^&tim, and 
others. He then went to India, where he formed a patron in Mirza 'Abdur 
Rahim, Khinkhsnin. In a n 1603-04 he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, 
after which he is said to have become very pious. On his return to India 
he lived at Abmnd&bnd in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir says 
in his Tuzuk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this (early in a.d. 1611) I had 
summoned to court Naziri of Nishapur who is well known for his poems 
and poetical gening, and at present lives in Gojarit as a' merchant. He now 
arrived nnd paid his respects, And presented to me an encomiastic qnfidnh 
in the model of a qnpidah of Anvari’s, in return for which I presented him 
with a thousand rupees, a horse, and a robe of honour.’ The Jfa’nStY-t* 
Rajprni says that Nagiri was a skilful goldsmith, and that he died, after 
having seen bis patron in Agra, in a h. 1022 fA.n. 1613) at Abmadshad* 
where he lies buried in a mosque which he had bnilt near his house. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mir’ituM-‘Alam he gave what he had to his friends and the poor. 
For the couplet written concerning him by the famous poet $'*ib see 
(.fm, 680 n.). 
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and is enrolled in that band of pouts who are entitled gentlemen 
of the suite. In imitation of tliat qasldah by Shaikh Nizami of 
Ganja. (may God rest his soul,) which begins, 

“I am king of the kings of learning, by means of the excel¬ 
lence of my grace of language 

The earth and the age have taken on themselves the likeness 
of the sky/’ 

he wrote the following qasldah :— 

“ I can scarcely contain myself in my excellence when the 
wiue of my songs in its vat 

Rends the clothes on my body, when sublime realities seethe 
within me. 

Waylay me not with foolish stories, for, with the fire of high 
resolve. 

I desire to raise 1 steam from my brain and my eyes through¬ 
out the night. 

I have become the trusted adviser of those who hasten towards 
reunion (with the Beloved) 

For I never return a boastful answer. 

I am the dog of the threshold, but all night I gnaw my collar, 

For the desire of hunting seizes me, not the intention of watch¬ 
ing.” _ 

The following verses also are by him :— 

“ Although for an age I have girt up my loins in thy service 
what rank have I gained P 

I should have become a Brahman had 1 so often girt myself gyg 
with the sacred thread. ” 

*' I travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead. 

Vrom what has been said it will appear that Nij 5 onm*d-din Abroad, the 
author of the ffabagafl, who died on November 18,1594 (vide vol. ii, text, p. 397), 
some ten years before Nngiri left for Makkah has anticipated Napri’S pil¬ 
grimage. It is possible that the short accounts of the poets in the Tabaq&t 
received some additions after the death of the author. 

1 The text hasA^, bnt the sense demands ^, 

65 
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How shall the foot whicli has travelled this road ever again 
return to one's skirt ? ” 

‘ See the effects of my (burning) sigh, which has not yet 
reached my lips, 

And yet a thousand blisters from my heart are on the tip of 
my tongue. ” 

CL VI. NavIT. 

His name was Mir Muhammad Sharif. His brother was Mir 
Qudsi of Karbala, who wrote the following couplet:— 

“ Wonder not if I know not the taste of gladness, 

I, Qudsi, have never known gladness in ray life.’ 

Nava’i came to India and at once entered the service of the 
emperor. He has recently died. The following verses are .by 
him:— 

“ I am sitting in a corner, grieving over thy faithlessness 

And resigning myself to the hardship of separation from 
thee. 

For all thy wrath 1 will not move from my place. 

What shall I do P 

For I have no confidence in thy familiarity. 

Thou art not, in the way of kindliness and .fidelity that 
candle 

At the light of which the eyes light up with joy.” 

“ I reached no place, I traversed no road, 

But thou didst traverse my heart and reach my heart.” 

Sit down with'friendly glances, and rise not up in wrath, 
r Thou earnest late to inquire for me, rise not soon to go.” 

CLVTI. NuvIdT of NisHiPiK . 1 

He was a man of considerable attainments, and was highly 
regarded as a poet. His death occurred in the city of Ujjain in 
the province of Mil wain A.H.973 (A.D. 1565-66) while he was on 


i rid« p. 478 
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his way to perform the pilgrimage. The following verses are by 
him :— 

“If my rose-coloured tears have marked the ground with 
purple stains 

They cannot be removed, for these are the flower's of true 
love/’ _ 

The new moon ou the night of ‘ Id wished to become the 
knocker on thy door; 

It conceived from afar the desire, which was never ful¬ 
filled.” _ 

“ What delight there is in seeing thy face each moment 
What joy there is in coming, each moment, to thy street. 

Such a bond connects me with thee 
That it cannot be cut by a hundred swords. 

Nuvidi, wlmt hast thou gained from her ruby lip 
Save the biting of the finger of regret.” 

CLVIJI. NazmI of Tabriz . 1 

The lustre of his poetry is vouched for by his trade, which is 
that of an appraiser of jewels. He has a mind well adapted to 
poetry and has composed a divfln, which is well known. 

The following verses are his 

.1 quatrain. 

She is a capricious beauty whose lips are full of wiles, 

All the clear-sighted are smitten with love's madness by 
her; 

Is that a red turban which she lias bound on her head P 378 
Or is it the cord of my soul steeped in blood P ” 


“ The scar of my love's cruelty, which is on ray breast— 

Ah, call it not a scar! It has long been dear to me.” 

“ How can I write an account of my condition on the page P 
For the page is at once moistened by my teal's. 

1 Nazmi is not mentioned either in the Ain or in the tfabaqat. 
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The pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had not that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Nazrai’s state 
But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast an eye 
on the letter ? ”_ 

“ In the bath I saw Pari Kbanum with a face like a fairy, 
Nay, I saw a spark of tire sitting in the water.’* 


“ Prom thy theft of my heart and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear 

That the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.** _ 

“ The down which sprouts on the rose of my beloved’s cheek 
Is a violet which sprouts ou a bed of tulips.” 

OLIX. VuqC‘1 of NLshIpuk. 1 * 

He was a relation of Shihabu-d-din Ahmad KJjau * and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble 3 name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
^hau any person who, in this brief age, was known by the same 


1 Muhammad Sharif Vaqu‘1 belonged, according to the Ma* Rahim, 
to a distinguished family of Sayyids in Iffsh&pur. His mother was the 
sister of Amir ghihmir, who bad been for a long time Assay-master under 
§hah Xahm&sp 

8 A relation and friend of Akbar's foster-motner, and one of the leading 
nobles at Coart. He was commander of Dihli from the beginning of Akbar’s 
reign and was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Bairam 
He was successively governor of Milwa, Qujarit, and Milwa again, and in 
\A.D. 1576 was made a commander of Eve thousand. He died at Ujjain in 
Milwa in A.D. 1590-91. His wife, B a bu Aghi, was related to Akbar s 
•other. She died in A.D. 1596-97. Vide Ain*i-Akbari, i, 332; Badioni 
?ol. ii (text), 36 ei passim. 

3 Sharif means ‘ noble.' 
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name 1 . He was not a Basftkhwani pure and simple nor a $abMf 1 379 
pare and simple, but was betwixt and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles 1 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, npy, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines. One day in Bhimbar, 4 
which is a city on the border of the highlands of Kashmir, he 
came 'to my lodging in order to ask me to accompany him into 
Kashmir. He saw some slabs of rock, weighing over thirty-five 
tons 6 each, lying about, and said sorrowfully. 4 These unfortu¬ 
nates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form.* 

In spite of all these vile beliefs he has written qa§idahs in praise 
of the holy Imdms (may the acceptance of God be on them all), 
but these must have been written when he was young. In 
penmanship, letter-writing and accounts he had wonderful skill, 
and although he was not studious he had devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on history and had acquired familiarity with 
their style. The following few couplets are hy him :— 

44 In order that my lamentations in thy absence mny not betray 
my secret, 

I pray that my weakness mny utter no sound in the night of 
my sorrow.” 

“ How will shame allow me to raise my head when thou seest 
me P 

For my love for thee has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues. 

1 Such as gharif-i-, Sarmadi of Isfahan and Sharif-i-Amuli (vide p. 840 
both heretics in Badooni’s eyes. See also vol. ii (text), p. 245 

2 I hare not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the 
Sobihh were, but they were evidently regarded by Baduoni as vile heretios. 

For mention of the Batakbmnis vide p. 283 note 4. 

8 That is to say, the changes of the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable* 
and mineral, in various cycles. Vuqu'I’s remark on the rocks, which follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief on this point. 

4 A pargana town on a stream of the same name in the Cinhat Duib in 
the Panjab. The stream Hows four miles N.W. of Gujarit and eventually 
joins the Jaltlia ndld , a branch of the Cinab. 

& The original has * a thousand mans each.’ A thousand mans are 85$ 
tons. 
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The torment of the stranger's hard-bearteduess has cast fire 
into my heart 

For though thou afflictest him a hundred times he turns not 
to thee." __ 

“ Beneath the wound of thy sword I flinch not intentionally; 
It may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness." _ 

“ She reminds me of the restlessness which I suffer in her 
absence, 

One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how I did.” 1 

“ For each one of the fair that I see I experience such ecstasies 
of love, 

3g0 That the fire of desire for her leaps into flame in my soul." 

“ Every hour thou accusest me of some fresh fault, 

As thou seekest only to vex me I wonder not at this." 

“ I wish not to be questioned at the day of judgment, 

For I fear that I should have to tell what I have suffered in 
my love for thee " _ 

41 Thou vexest none but me, and I am glad 
That thou hast such dealings with none but me." 


“ In the night of absence from thee I suffer grief in a hundred 
forms, 

In the midst of the sighs and lamentations which my motith • 
utters." _ 

“ One can see from without the burning of my heart in mv 
body, 

1 The poet jneans to say that he eoald hardly venture even to long 
hie beloved had the not onoe shown him some slight mark of favour. 

* Literally 4 head. 1 
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As one sees the flame of a candle in a lamp covered with a 
shirt, 

I fell as one dead when I bade thee farewell, 

That thou mightest know that in thy absence I have no desire 
to live.” 

The following few couplets are from a qasidah which he wrote 
n praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace):— 

“ Whenever, from the fierceness of love’s fire, I burst iuto flame 
like a candle, 

The flame ever and anon beats against me like a moth. 

Since my love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty. 

Would that I had never submitted myself to the violence of a 
test! 

If I should become a partaker of the bounty of thy heart 

It will be possible for me to convey a hundred tales in 
one word. 

So common has the content of opulence become in the age'of 
thy magnanimity 

That the soulless body turns with loathing from the prospect 381 
of life eternal 

When the weight of thy commands affects the nature of the 
wind 

Sven the light breeze oppresses the earth with the weight of 
a mountain. 

There is no king like me to-day in the kingdom of eloquence, 

Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what I say by 
this Bi8mi l 4ldh 1 which I utter. 

0 ye, beloved of the virgin of reality, when my thoughts 
soar 

They display their beauty through the windows of heaven.” 

From another qafidah, 

V If cruelty is done by thee my heart cheerfully submits to it. 

1 ‘In the name of God,’ the formal* need in beginning any work. The 
poet represents whit he has said m merely an introduction to what is to 
follow. 
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It may be that God will yet give thee a feeling heart. 

I die of jealousy when I consider that love for thee 

Gives to each heart which it enters pain eternal. 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 

The burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the seven 
heavens.” 

He wrote this qasidah ih praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shining one of paradise and the chief of women, 1 (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form I found it to be 
one of his blasphemous compositions, and I have therefore not 
considered it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif’s death occurred in A.H, 1002 (A.D. 1593-94.). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 

CLX. VidX‘I op HirXt. 

He was possessed of some attainments. He came to Hindus¬ 
tan and died here. The following verses are his 
382 “ The land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa¬ 

tion. 

Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 

Vida,‘i, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 

It is gain enough if thou carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 

In imitation of the couplet which runs: 

“ Happy is that time when, gazing on 
myself. 

From time to time I come to myself, 

I am beside myself/’ 

He wrote:— 

“ It is not from wine at thy feast that I am beside myself. 

The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy.that I am 
beside myself.” 


thy face, I am beside 
and again and again 


1 Fafcimati, daughter of Mohammad and wife of‘ Ali. 
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CLXI. VIqI‘I of Hirat. 1 2 * 

His name is Ibn ‘ Ali, and he was in the emperor’s service. 

The following verses are by him:— 

“ Thy brow is not farrowed from coquetry. 

The ocean of thy beauty is rising in billows, and this is the 
reason of those furrows. 

Thou art still intoxicated with the wine of coquetry 

As is evident, my dark beauty, from thy arrogance. 

Why, like the candle, should I bring the fire of my heart to 
my tongue ? 

Since its fire is clearly to be seen in the fiery sighs which *1 
heave. 

What need is there of the new moon on the night of ’Id 

To thee, from the opening in whose sleeve the new moon is, 
apparent ? ” _ 

“ Her two ruby lips have between them the water of life. 383 

True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 
come together there is ever a life between them.” 8 


“ As no dust settles on the mirror so my heart is vexed by 
nobody. 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood from the people of 
this age.” _ 

“ Happy is that state of intoxication which leads me enrap¬ 
tured to thee 

And is so deep that I cannot be removed from thy street.” 


1 The ffabaqdt mention 3 Ibn* All under the taMalluf of Vdsiqi but give* 

no information regarding him. The one couplet of his there quoied is not 
quoted heie, so that it cannot be determined whether the V.ig'qi of the 
Tabaqdt is the Vaqi‘» here mentioned; but is not improbably a copyist’s 

error for Vnqi'i. 

2 %,e. whenever two such friends meet there is always between them the 

thought that each is prepared to give his life for the other, 

66 
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“ In my unrest 1 am ever seized by the desire of visiting tne 
street of that moonlike beauty. 

But the thought of her infidelities arrests me by the 
way.” __ 

“ Her ringlet trembles on her cheek with the zephyr of my 
sigh 

As the smoke of the candle trembles in the passing breeze.” 
CLXII. YasfI. 

His name is Mir ‘Abdu-’llah 1 and lie is an excellent penman. 
He is the pupil of Shah Gliiyas and Manlana Raqimi, and writes 
seven scripts. He is enrolled among the uhadis. Through his 
mother he is related to Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. He some¬ 
times turns his attention to poetry. The following verses are 
his :— 

“ Now that 1 have experienced the sweetness of love’s 
sorrow 

1 enjoy a thousand bursts of weeping for every laugh ol 
mine.” 

A ijuatrain . 

“ Where is love? For my inner self is dark as the darkest, 
night: 

The secrets of God are hidden from my understanding. 

It may be that love will lead me to them, but, if not, 

Theu is the end of my journey far indeed from my lame 
efforts.” 

Another quatrain. 

‘* If a poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness. 

His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by the weightincss 
of the subject. 

In thy reign strife has so disappeared from our midst 

That the finme sympathizes with, the cotton in its con¬ 
stancy.” * 

* Mir ‘ AI»1 u- Ji.'h is riuvu in tho/fm (»'. KM) as one of the renowned 
ealigr&phers ot the ago. 

% ! c oven the ihun <.* tlie candle sympathizes with the wick. 
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CLXIII. VaslI. 

He was a facetious and jovial man. Leaving ‘Iraq he went on 
a pilgrimage to the Hijaz and thence travelled for India by sea. 
The sailors ran the ship into a whirlpool and disappeared in the 
sea of annihilation, but he, reaching the shore of safety, entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahim) Qutb Shah 1 2 of the Dakan. There 
he engaged in a wrestling bout with one of the wrestlers of that 
country, and threw him. The wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
envy and rancour, put some poison into Va$li’s cup. The catas¬ 
trophe of his death occurred in A.H. 977 (A.D. 1569-70). The 
following verses are quoted as a memorial of him :— 

“ My heart goes warily along its road, and I fear 
That some sorrow is following it.” 


‘ My darling, thou art become so harsh-tempered 

That no one can surpass thee in harshness of tfemper.” 

CLXIV. VuQDFl OF HlRiT. 

He was originally known as Mir Wa'iz (‘ the preacher’) and 
was a native of Badakbsjian. He held stirring meetings for 
preaching. The following verses are his 

‘ Though my head become the dust of thy path and be carried 355 
away on the breeze 

It is impossible that the thought of thy face should leave my 
memory.” _ 

“ My heart is disturbed, as are thy tresses in the breeze ; 

Thou hast not undone even the smallest * knot in my string 
of difficulties.” 

1 Ibrihim Qutb 8hih (A.D. 1560-1580) was the fourth king of the Qutb 
fihilii dynasty of Golkonda. Vide Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by 
Mojor T. W. Haig, pp. 61, 217, 236. 

2 There is a play upon words here which cannot be reproduced in a 
translation. The words(‘ end of a hair are need to describe anythin*' 
very small. 
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“ All at once I have become the whirlwind of the valley of 
grief, 

On account of my evil passions I am become a vagabond* in 
the world.” __ 

“ The tale of my grief and woe has passed all bounds, 

Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot.” 

CLXV. VafI‘I of Isfahan. 1 

He was for some time in Kashmir, and then come to L&lior and 
was with Zain Eban Kuka.* The following verses are his:— 

“ Knock at the door of the heart in the middle of the night, 
for when the day appears 
All other doors are opened, but this door is shut.” 

“ The real dearth of fidelity is this, that the lovely ones of this 
age. 

Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart’s 
blood of the guest” 

CLXVI. HamdamI. 

He is Mirza Barkhurdar, 3 who has the title of lQ)in-i-*jUani' 

1 According to the At i^adayi-Axori Vafu'i belonged to the ‘ Imndiyvah 
Korda, and was brought up at Iffahiin. 11 is quatrains are good. Dnghistini 
culls him a Turk and says that he was at first nn ironer of clothes. From a 
defect in one of his eves he was called Vnfa*i yi-kvr, or the blind Vafa’ 
Onghistani adds that his impudent flattery was proverbial. In the ifon 
(i, 692) he is thus desciibed, * He possesses sparks of teste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
worldliness on his shoulders.' 

2 Fide p. 327. 

8 Mirza Baikhurdiir was, in tfie fortieth year of Akhar's reign, a 
commander of two hundred and fifty. His father lied been killed in a light 
with the Biliiir rebel Dnlpat, who was afterwords caught and kept in prison 
till the 44th year, when; on payment of a heavy ptfhltash he was allowed to 
return to his home. B.«rkhurdsr, however, who wished to avenge the death 
of his father, laid wait for him, but Dalpat mnnaged to escape. Akbar 
wag much annoyed with Bnrkhurdir and imprisoned him. He was released 
after the accession of Jahangir, and in 1611 accompanied an embassy to 



He is the son of flamdam fteg 1 who was one of the famous omlrs 
of his late majesty. Hamdami is well known for his bravery and 
his goodness of disposition. He used to occupy himself with 
poetry. The following couplet is his 

“See my heart, which has on every part of it a fresh scar 
caused by love’s madness; 

It is an ocean of grief and everywhere in it there is a 386 
whirlpool of blood.” 

In imitation of that gfousal of Jfftfi’s, which begins :— 

“ My slayer closes her eyes at my dying gasps 

Until my heart longs with regret to catch her gaze.” 

He wrote, by the emperor’s order, the following :— 

“The arrow of that slayer came and passed through m) r 
heart, 

And the scar remains on my heart till the day of resurrec¬ 
tion.” 

Shail^b Faizi, at the time wtien this giazal was under discuss- 
sion at Agra, wrote the following 

“ Place thy foot on it (my heart), s “0 slayer, as I gasp in 
death, 

That thus I may nave an opportunity of kissing thy foot.” 

At this time (Faizi) produced many gbayiU of this sort from 
his div&n and dressed them up to suit the emperor’s taste. 8 

Persia. The embassy returned in 1620 and Bnrkhnrdar was made a 
commander of five thousand. On ghahjiihiin’s accession be was made 
governor of Bihar and a commander of six thousand, but was very soon 
removed from Bihar. In 1632 he was pensioned off as lie was old and given 
to opium, and received an annual pension of one Zajft of rupees. He died a 
natural death at Agra. Vide Aini-Jkhori, i, 512, 

1 According to the Ain-i-Akhari (i, 465) BarWiardar’s father wns 
‘ Abdu-r-Hahinan Duldai. Hnmdnm Beg was apparently his title. Duldai 
is the name of a branch of the Barlis tribe. 

* I am not satisfied with the reading of this verse. I believe that the 
text is corrupt or that some context is required to convey the exact meaning* 
or that it is an example of Film's peculiar Persian. 

8 The subject of this sentence is not expressed. The sentence may 
refer to Hamdami, but its contemptuous tone suggests that Fai?I i g 
ndicateti. 
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CLXVTI. HajrI. 1 2 

Ho is descended from his holiness„ Shaikh Jam, (may God 
hallow his tomb). He was very pious, chaste, and pare, and had 
an angelic disposition. He has compiled a divan consisting of 
five thousand couplets.The following verses are some of the 
products of his genius 

A quatrain. 

“ 0 Rose to whose skirt no hand can reach 

We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume ! 

This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent * 
from our midst 

387 Thou art invisible, yet all that is visible is from Thee ! ** 

An ode . 

“ It is the singer of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 
desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of early morn is welcomed as an intimate to 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love’s good fortune the humd 8 of the 
lote-tree of Paradise 

For the garden and the scenery of this village (the world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth with the water of repentance from the dregs 
of l hy sins, 

For thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint has come. 

Put on the breastplate of wot ship, for, ambushed by thy 
life's way, 

The robber of thy time stands to meet thee, 

With his blood-shedding sword in his hand. 

1 This poet is not mentioned in the Ain or in (he fnbnqdt. Mr. Bloch- 
manu, referring, on p. 622 of vol. i of ,the Ain, to another poet bearing the seme 
n&a/iuf, styles him ‘ Hijri.’ I prefer to connect the takhalhtf with^^F** 

(hftjr) rather than with ( hijrat ). 

2 i.e. invisible. This quatrain is ^M/i-isiic— 1 The ‘ Hose ’ is God. 

8 Vide p. 311 note 2. In this ode Again the ( Rose * is God. 
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Make not this inu with two doors a palace for thine 
abiding 

For strife makes rents in its walls and the wind of death is 
keen. 

Hasan Hajri in beauty of verse and in the way of perfection 

Is the disciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the saint of 
Tabriz/’ 1 _ 

“ Sweet is the season of winter, especially in the apring-time- 
of youth 

If the rose of joy blossoms from the cup of wine.” 


“ Happy was that night when the street of the tavern was our 
resting place, 

And the splendour of the cup-bearer’s form was the lamp of 
the assembly. 

The breeze of re-union with the Beloved gave us fresh life, 

Or it would have been difficult to live under the hand of 
separation.*” _ 

“ In the morning, the time for the rose and the splendour of 
the tulip, 

The voice of the ringdove brought subtle truths to our ears.” 388 


“ My lodging is in the street of disgrace, 

Its door is removed and its wall is mined.” 


Yesterday I hail a desire for the holy temple and made my 
way to the rose-garden, 

I went and walked arouud 2 my loved one’s lodging.” 


1 ‘ The saint of Tabriz* is Maulanfc Juhilu-d-din-i-Itumi, The identity 
of * the wise man of Shiraz * is not so certain. He may hare been 8a‘di or 
Hiifiz, probably the latter. 

2 the ceremonial circumambulation performed aronud the Ka l bak 
at Makkah. 
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” The rose, perchance, came to the tose-garden from beneath 
my beloved's arm 

For it lias the sweet perfume of her shift.” 

u Whose spell-casting eyes have once more fluttered my heart ? 

Whose ringlets, diffusing ambergris, have once inore become 
the chain for my madness of love ? ” 

• I fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck the affairs of my 
soul. 

Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine! ” 

“ Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door ? A helpless one 

A hopeless one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 

“ Ah, vagrant,heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door! 

Thou hast fbund a good place for thyself.” 

“ If thou desirest faithful friends. 

I swear by thy fidelity that none is more faithful than I.” 

“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought to bo 
with thee, 

When 1 found that I could not be with thee I accustomed 
myself to thy absence.” 

CLXVIII. HAshim. 

He was that Muhammad Hashira who was mentioned 1 2 in 
connection with B»iram Khan, the Khankhanan. He was 389 
brother’s son to Maulana ghah Muhammad Unsi.* He wrote 

1 Vide vol. ii (text), p, 41, where Hashim is mentioned as having sold to 
B« h’itn Khan for 60,000 tankas, a snm afterwards increased to 100,000 
tankas , an ode which Rairnm afterwards palmed off as his own HAshim 
is there described as ‘ HAshimi of Qandahar.’ 

2 Possibly Manlnuft &hih Mu\mmmftd of §hnh%hAd, one of Akbar’s trans- 
lators. Tide Ain-i-Akburi, i, 106, 640 and Badiioni, Vol. ii, text 695, 596- 
where he is described ms a matt of depraved mind. 
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poetry sometimes under the name of Sama’i and sometimes under 
that of Vafi, but at last settled on the poetical name (HSaJum) 
which is now given to him. He hud most excellent taste in 
poetry. The following verses are his 

“ 0 turtle-dove, whatever thou bewailest in the garden 

Thou must surely be thinking on her cypresfc-like form. 

Like a sparrow I am caught in thy snare, 

And thou neither slayest nor releasest me.” 

“ I wander in the garden, when thy face is not before me,, 
shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

I sit beneath each rose and tears of blood stream from my 
eyes. 

In my grief for thee I am filled with blood as a 1 flask is 
filled with wine, and I desire 

To pour out at thy banquet-like wine the blood with which I 
am filled. 

I shed not tears from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door; 

How shall I pour forth my honour in the dust at every 
door P 

Remembering her wheat-coloured face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grains of my tears which are the seeds of love’s 
madness. 

I, Hashim, tike the wine-flask, shed every moment red tears, 
while I sigh like an organ thinking on her wine-coloured 

lip." - 

It is not thy mole, 0 silver- bodied one, that casts its reflec¬ 
tion in the wine, 

It is the pupil of my eye, drowned in my heart’s blood ” 

A quatrain, 

a 0 thou whose ringlets are the fetters of my lovesick heart, 

I am distracted by those two ringlets like ambergris in colour 390 
and perfume. 

67 
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Thou didst say ‘ Die then of the pain of love for me ; 

It is an age since I have been dying of this love.” 

It has been said before that the Khankhanan, Bairam Shan 
bought one of his ghazals for a iSkh of tankas , The ode was that 
which began. 

“ Who am 1 ? one who has dropped from his hand the reins of 
his heart. 

And has fallen by the hands of his heart in the road of 
grief.” 

His death occurred in the city of LShor, in A.H. 972 (A.D. 
1564-65). 

Conclusion. 

This is the account of some of those poets, most of whom were 
contemporary with the author and were writing during the time 
in which he was writing, and whose divans are current in this 
age and are circulated as examples. As for those who have leapt 
from the net of this memoir and are here neither described nor 
indicated by casual mention, I make them over to those who 
shall hereafter set foot in the plain of existence, for this series 
(of poets) is as endless as the Burhan-i-Tatbiq *, and to compre¬ 
hend them all within the limits of one age, or one short space of 
time is beyond the limits (of any capacity) and beyoud the ex¬ 
tremity (of its powers). 

A mdsnavi. 

“Two couplets one day seared ray heart, 

As the singer was chanting them to his guitar 

Many Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 

Will come after we have become dust and bricks, 

While those who are now invisible to me 
Will come and pass over my dust.” 

Praise he to God! My pen, in its atrabiliousuess, has, like a 
madman, dealt drily and coolly with everybody, and has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile which it 

1.1 take this to be the name of a book. The words mean ' the demons¬ 
tration of comparison/ 
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had in its spot of original sin 1 * * and given forth from the columns* 
of its fingers all that came to its tongue, so that (I am not sure) 
what those who come after we will say when, in their search for 
treasure 8 they have hastened 4 * in the tracks of the crows* feet of 
this impudent (pen), * or what answer I shall give in respect of 
all my idle gossip. I fear that in accordance with the saying, 
* Thou shalt be treated as thou hist treated others' they will deni 
with me as I have dealt with these poets. 

“ Thou hast called me a promise-breaker, but I fear 
That this accusation will be laid to thy charge on the day of 
resurrection.*' 

Bnt there is here a subtle distinction if the discriminating 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I have apportioned eulogy and 
execration according to the canon of the unmistakable sacred law 
and have bestowed praise and blame in accordance with my zeal 
for the faith, and my case is similar to that of the boor who 
entered a company seated at table and began to eat without any 
regvd to the others, and collected all the dishes round himself. 
One of the company said, ‘ Sir, who are you, and why do you 
thus intrude upon us P' He replied, 'lama Turk, and I am a 
servant of the ddrogha , 6 * and I am hungry.’ But if others, besides 
myself, should be jealous for the faith I shall not resent their 
criticism; may, rather, my life is a sacrifice for those people who 
shall apprise me of my faults. But if they be not jealous for the 
faith let them hang their head9 and hold their peace; for in 
truth the bird of my pen, with its sharp bill and its sublime 


1 (suwaidd) the black spot of original sin which the Mnsalmans 

believe to be in every heart. 

* ‘ruled columns/ 

8 The text has and MS. (A) hns of neither of which can I 

make sense. ytopiJ” the rending of MS. (B), given as a variant in the text, 
is correct. v 

8 The text has The variant given in the text on th 

authority of M8. (B) is correct. 

8 K £!j. The letter * at the end of is not in the text. 

8 Prefect of a town or village. In Indie, a police officer. 
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fligU, is in the position of that beast 1 2 3 which shall come forth as 
the first sign of the Judgment Day, for it stamps on the fore- 
992 heads of the circumstances of the folk of this last age the words 
‘ this one is a Muslim,’ or ‘this one is an infidel,’ exalting some to 
God’s mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and assoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘0 God, I have not blessed in my prayers any hut him 
whom Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” It is related that that 
chief of the prophets (may God bless and asgoii him while the sun 
and the moon shall rise) invoked curses on the polytheistic ‘Arabs 
and on the chiefs of the Quruish, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, for a whole month after lie had been 
slandered* by the wicked, and said, ‘0 God, curse the infidels, 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, ami who 
slay Thy saints. Thou art Lord of this world &ud the next. 
0 God, preserve me in safety, and join me to the pious !’ And, 
since the end is but a return to the' beginning, there is, in these 
days when the faith is exiled (for * the faith appears as a 
stranger, and verily, it has become as it appears’) every occasion 
for the constant recital of the following prayer, ‘0 God, assist 
him who assists the religion of Muhammad and forsake him who 
forsakes the ffdfch of Muhammad ! * 

The author of the Mirtndii-l-'lbad * four hundred years ago 
uttered his complaint and said 

“ 0 kings of the earth, hasten, all of you, 

That you may catch the perfume which is all that is left of 
the faith! 

1 *•>!»>, th<* beast which, according to the Mosalmins. is to come 
forth as the first sign of the coining Judgment Day, touching the believers 
witn the stuff of Mo*c* ami marking the faces of the infidels with the seal of 
Solomon. 

2 The text his MS. (A) has which Appears to bo the 

correct reading. 

3 1 regret that I hove been unable to find mention of this book, or of 
the name of its author. The meaning of the title is ' a highway for (God's) 
servants.’ 
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Islam lias gone from your hands, and ye heed if* not; 

Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep ! ” 

Forsaking the custom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of their works, of whatever sort, a hundred hopes of favour from 
the age and from the people of the age, and, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of kings, of begging for rewards, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire or expectation (of material gain but) 
seeking aid from God, trusting in Hina, and firmly laying hold of 393 
the skirt of his universal favour and his bounty well-known 
in bygone times, have placed these, ffly first fruits, on the disli of 
speech merely for the sake of virtuosos nmong those to come, who 
may be desirous of, and anxious for, information regarding our 
times, that haply its flavour may please the palaterf of their souls, 
and also that some relish from the morsels on the table of their 
favour may become the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
work, who is, as it were, their gardener. 

If thou drink wine, pouj a draught out on the ground, 

Fear not that sin whicli carries some gain to others. 1 

I shall now explain what it was that originally led me to 
collect these fragments. 1 Since a complete revolution, both in 
legislation and in manners, greater than any of which there ig any. 
record for the past thousand years, has taken place in these days, 
and every writer who has had the ability to record events and to 
write two connected seutences has, for the sake of flattering the 
people of this age, or for frar of them, or by reason of bis ignor¬ 
ance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, having bartered his faith 
for worldly profit, and right guidance for error, has adorned false¬ 
hood with the semblance of truth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernkioas trash until they have appeared to be land- 

t 4.#. ‘pour a draught on the ground that those who are dead end 
turned to dast inay benefit by it/ The onnceib is a favourite one among 
Persian poets and ocours in the * tomh-song’ of HaBji (<>do 439, Jarrett’s edi¬ 
tion), and.frequently in the quatrains of *Umi»r-i*£]iejyim. 

3 Literally ‘ potsherds/ 
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able, confirming the truth of the verse* ‘These are they who 
have purchased error at the price of true direction: but their 
traffic hath not been gainful,’ 1 I am convinced that the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and all 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saying,, 
‘he who hears dispenses with the solution of his difficulties,* 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, he per¬ 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and there¬ 
fore, that the veil may be drawn aside, it is incumbent on me, 
who am acquainted with some, at least, of the affairs narrated, 
394 an, l have even been intimately connected with these transactions, 
to place on record what I have seen and what I have heard, for 
my evidence regarding these things is that of an eye-wilneRS who 
is certain of what he relates, and does not spring from mere 
supposition and guess-work (‘and when can that which is heard 
resemble that which is seen ?) in order that, on the one hand, my 
record may bean expiation of the writings,* past and present, 
which I have been compelled and directed to undertake, and, on 
the other, right may be proved to be on the side of the Muslim’s 
and mercy may be shown to me. 

‘ Perchance some pious man may one day put up a prayer for 
mercy for this poor wretch.’ 


And when I examine the matter well I perceive that this rough 
draft, and other rough drafts like it, have all the’merits of fair 
copies, for, in conformity with the couplet. 

Reduce a word at once to writing. 

For words slip suddenly from one’s memory, 


Something, at least, of what the author knows whether by hav¬ 
ing seen occurrences or by having heard of them, is (at once) 
entered in them and reduced to writing. At the same time, to 
efifte such scribblmgs as literary compositions can, to do no more 


of' ' ' „ o , 

1 jlsO cLaXU 


;Ui vidJjl Qur’jn, ii, 15. 

✓ / / 


2 Badaoni here refers to the works undertaken by him under the orders 
of Akbar, viz .:—the translation of the Mahdbharata and the compilation 
parts of the Tdrikk-i-Alft, (ride dm-i Akfcuri, i, 104, 199, and Badaoni, in 
text), 840, 399. 
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than justice, be nothing bat mere boasting and vaunting, which 
are repugnant to refined natures, and so far am I from vain-glorj 
and pride in this matter that I am ashamed of them, and if I 
should attempt any lofty flights regarding them this base coin of 
mine, this worthless and contemptible merchandise, my faulty and 
inappreciated style, is sufficient to refute and falsify my claim. 

In these matters nobody knows me as well as I know myself. 

A Story by way of Moral. 

A fox said to a camel, ‘0 uncle, 

Tell me truly whence you come.’ 

The camel replied, ‘ Lo, I come from the bath 395 

Where I have bathed my limbs in water hot and cold.’ 

The fox said, 1 You have fine proof of what you say, 

For both your forelegs and your hindlegs are very dirty.’ 

It is now high time for me to raise the hand of supplication to 
the court of that Providence who lacks nothing aud who cherishes 
his servants, and to ask of Him that which shall be most 
expedient for me, although His glorious majesty is fettered by no 
expediency. I shall therefore conclude with the following suppli 
cations, which are free from all spaciousness and elaboration, and 
are (therefore) not far from the assurance of a favourable answer. 

Supplications. 

0 King, look upon us with the eye of acceptance and mercy! 

0 Lord of all things, visible and invisible, compose us in the 
seeking of Thy will, and remove from our way, and from the way 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet, and perplexity! Bestow 
Thy pardon and forgiveness on us in our time. Let Thy 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us. Deliver us 
not up into the hands of our own disunion and leave us not 
to ourselves, neither entrust us with ourselves, but preserve us 
from our own wickedness, and bring our affairs and those of all 
Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thy pardon and acceptances. 
Pardon what we have done in the past and preserve us from what 
we would do in the future. 
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Whatever Thou bestowest on Thy servant, bestow on him 
faith, 

Bestow on him adhorence to Thy will. 

Forsake us not in Thy wrath; let us not be occupied with any 
but Thee. Displace us not from Thy remembrance. If Thou 
shonldst question us we have no answer ready, if Thou art angry 
we have no strength to abide it, From Thy servant proceed 
faults and lapses, and from Thee all pardon and mercy. 
0 Ancient of Days that changed not, and Glorious one without 
peer! 0 Hidden and Omniscient God, Thou that hearest and 
seest, that hast no need of description or explanation, our faults 
396 are many, and Thou knowest and seest us : grant unto us a good 
end, let us die Muslims, and join us to the pious; and bless and 
assoil Muhammad and the race of Muhammad, and all Thy 
prophets and apostles. 

Look on me ns though I were entirely free from disobedience, 
Consider not mine offences, consider Thy mercy. 

Ward off from me all the evils of the age, 

Keep me afar from every evil that there is, 

So direct for me all worldly affairs and religious matters, 
That I may be free from want in Loth worlds. 

By Thy favour Thou keepest me in safety 

From the cnlamities and tumults of these latter days. 

Thou accomplishest the desires of Thy poor servant, 

Thou makest me a partaker of worldly and spiritual bless¬ 
ings. 

Deliver me not helpless into the hands of mine own lusts, 

But grant me protection from my dominant lusts. 

Send me not as a beggar before any one, 

My begging is at Thy door and uo other. 

Give me a portion of lawful gain, 

Give me a corner apart from the worldly. 

Pardon and veil ray sin, 

For it is Thou that veilest and pardonest sins. 

Grant me knowledge of Thine eternal bounty, 

Free me from ignorance and error. 
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Preserve me from companionship with the unworthy 
Cause me to meet with a pious and sympathetic friend. 

Set my face on the road towards Thee, 

Free me from all else but Thee. 

Accomplish not my desire in any object 
The end of which will bring me shame. 

No one but Thee knows what is for my good, 

Thou knoweSt my lo*s and my profit. 

Enrich me with the treasure of contentment, 

Give me ease in the joy of serving Thee. 

Incline me not to objects of this world, 

Make my heart cold to such desires. 

So accustom me to thoughts of Thee 
That I may think on no' other but Thee. 

Open before me the door of knowledge of Thee 
And in that privy chamber impart Thy secrets to me. 

Give me » cup from the flagon of love 

And grant me, from that wine, a new intoxication. 

So fashion my inclinations to the world to come 
That I may no more desire the things of this world. 

Though death shall rend my upper garment 

Let not the dust of this world settle on my lower garment. 

When the sword of death cleaves my life, 

When ‘Azazil 1 shall resolve to accept the faith, 

Of Thy mercy cast one glance towards me, 

Open in my face the door of Thy favour, 

Declare to me the gb»d tidings of Thy graoions forgiveness. 
That I may have rest in the sleep of death. 

Grant unto me such power that, in that perplexity, 

My cross-examination * may be easy to me. 

* Satnn, 

* After h corpse is fyid in the grave it is visited by Mnnkir and Nakir, 
two black livid angels, of a terrible appearanee, who order the dead person 
to sit upright and examine him as to his faith. If he answer rightly they 
suffer the body to rest in peace and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise, bat 
if not they beat him on the temples with iron maoes. They” then press the* 
earth on the corpse, which is tormented till the day of resurrection. 

68 


397 
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When^be people of this world set their faces towards the 
resurrection. 

And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dost. 
Captured, by their evil fate, in disobedience 
Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 

When, in that confasinn, in the heat of the Resurrection 
Day, 

The rocks shall become water from the fierceness of the sun’s 
i*ayg, 

When there shall not be, in all that plain fall of grief 
Any refnge bat the shadow of the Most High, 

Of Thy bounty, 0 Creator, Lord of many claims, 

Cast the shadow of Thy favour on my head! 

When the balance of justice is brought into the midst 
And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made apparent, 
When I shall have in my company mountains of sin, 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than a blade 
of grass, 

Tfc is not impossible to Thine illimitable mercy 
To weigh down the scale of my obedience: 

In that place of fear and confusion 

When the records af each one’s acts shall fly open 

And my record shall be so black 

That it will be impossible to enter any fresh sin therein, 
Wash my record with the cloud of Thy clemency, 

And, by that washing, raise me to honour: 

When the tire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 
To draw to itself all the people of the world 
Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire 
And bring me forth purified from that fire. 

When over hell the narrow bridge 1 shall appear 

1 the bridge over the midst of hell, which is here graph¬ 

ically described, must be passed by all after the Judgment. Muhammad 
and his Muslims .will, with God's aid, pass rapidly over its path, narrower 
and sharper than the edge of a knife, bat the unbelievers, following them, 
will loee their footing, and fall through the briars, which hedge it in on 
either side, into the flames of hell. 
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And the people shall raise a shout for joy, 1 
ITiat bridge, long as the dark nights of separation, 
Soul-melting as the sighs from lovers' hearts, 

Narrower than a hair, 

Darker than the smoke of the night of separation, 

Sharper than a sharp cutting sword, 

Shooting forth tongues of dame like hell fire, 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me, 

For the nethermost pit of hell will be my place! 

T bting no goods with me but hope, 

0 God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness! 

Praise be to God, and thanks, that after all this smearing 
of nyself with the smoke of the midnight lamp and all this fever 
of the brain I have gained freedom from this hasty work. Ah, 
how much distraction have I not suffered at the hands of these 
troubled times, before this valuable coin of time (to complete my 
work) and this priceless jewel (the work itself) was obtained. 

Please God this work will, for a while, be preserved from the 
treachery of lack of preservation,* of faithlessness, or of evil 
guardianship,, and will thus be safeguarded from the picking and 
stealing of the ignorant cutpurses of this age, and, being con- 

1 1sliki. Joy does not, at first sight, appear to be an emotion suitable 
to t.he occasion. The meaning may be either that men will be overjoyed to 
see that hell is bridged at all, or that the devils in hell will rejoice to see 
.that the bridge is so perilous, 

* Badioni here deolares his intention of keeping this work, the Afun- 
tnf&dbu-t'TavdriMi, a secret. His anxiety that it should not become kfiown 
during his life-time will be easily understood by anybody who has read it* 
He designed it to be a counterblast, in the interests of IsUm, to the writings 
of Abu-1-Fazl and bis elder brother Fai?i, who had borne the obief part in 
leading Akbar into the paths of religions speculation and had so far sno- 
ceeded in leading him away from orthodoxy as almost to persuade him that 
he wae God. According to a statement in the Mir' dtu-L*Alam the book whs 
made pnblio during the r6ign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by 
disbelieving the statement , of Badioni’s children that they had not known 
of its existence. Hadaoui’s work was certainly not known in A.H, 1025 
(A H* 1616), the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which year the Ifa’Apr-i- 
Rnkimi was written, whose author oomplains of the want of a history besides 
the tfabaqit and the Ahbamdma . 
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eUmtiy hidden under the protection ot God's guardianship, wilt 
receive the ornament of &cceptanoe r and CO damage will reach it 
•from the evil eyes of squinting (rogues) of varying degrees,* and 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail to reach the skirt of the 
beauty of this creature of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret will remain disappointed. 

A thousand thanks to the God of the world. 

For that I have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise 
jewels. 

It was the intention of my languid and secretive l 2 * heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the Histoty of 
Kashmir,* and the histories of the Kings of Gujarat, Bengal and 
Sind, with an account of the wonddrs of India, and to have them 
bound together in one volume with this, but that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined with silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, the twenty-third of the month Jamlhli'u’S-Sflni A.H. 
1004 (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of prolixity and 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in an enigma, the date 
of its completion :— 

Thanks bo to God, by whose clemency this Selection 4 has 
arrived at completion 

When I sought the date of it from my heart (my heart) 
replied 

(It is) a selection which has ho second. 

Praise be to God whose assistance has enabled me to complete 
it, and blessings and peace be on the best of mankind, our lord 

l Badnoni here does not hesitate to attack the highest. 

* The text here has 4 a batcher/ or 'batoherly/ which 

makes no sense. ' MS. (A) has yl* (sitir) whioh Ihave translated. Badaoni 
apparently refers again to his intention of keeping his book a secret. 

* This w>*s, apparently, the History of Kashmir, based on that of 
Unlit Sh&h Mohammad of ghih&bid, whioh Bad&oni, by Akbar’s order, 
compiled in A.D. 1591. fide vol. ii, text, p. 374. 

4 The letters of the word wtadjf (‘selection’) have the following 
values, 1 ■♦•50 + 400 + 600+1 + 2^fe>54. If we sabtraot the value of the 
second letter, 50, we obtain the date 1004 
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Mohammad, and on bis family, and on hia great companions, till 
tbe Day of Resurrection. 


Thc End. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

This volume completes the translation of the MurUakkabu-'t* 
tawarikh of ‘ Abdu-’l-QSdir b. Muluk Shah, al-Badaonl, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. A. Ranking in the preface to his 
translation of volume I. 

It was began as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties was not finished until 1909, and even 
then could not be immediately printed owing to difficulties in 
the way of allotting funds for the expenses of publication. The 
index and list of errata have only lately been finished. 

Frequent interruptions in the work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration—suoh, for instanoe, as 
gh&msu-’d-din and Shams-ud-din, KbSja, Kh’aja, and Kbwftja. 
My excuse for the frequent omission of any equivalent for the 
letter j in transliterating the latter word is that the transla¬ 
tion was made, for the most part, in India, where the frequent 
pronunciation of this mute letter was so offensive that at the 
time I Judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it. I confess that this is not a very good excuse 
for the omission of a letter, but it is the best that I can offer. 

1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating from Persian, except 
that they apply with peculiar force to an author like Bad&onl, 
writing in a language not his own. His style is stilted and 
inelegant, as most nearly always be the case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in one error 
—the misuse of the word alui, which means “ ungrudging 
emulation,” but is always used by him in the sense of “ envy ” 
—but it is free from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta¬ 
tion of that of his compatriot and contemporary, Sbaifcb 
Abu-’1-Fa*l. 

As this volume of the historian’s wotfc ^insists to a great 
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translator’s preface. 


extent of literary oritioism, I have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have been 
merely ridiculous; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which I have rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the 
wide divergence between the standards of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to Bad&onl’s own defects. 

A few passages are so indecent that I have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
what is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obscenities of Badaoni, or of 
those whom he quotes. 

Interruptions in the work of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of errata , for which, and for other imperfec¬ 
tions I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
April 7, 1924. 


W. H. 
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215. 

IliySs, MatilJEnS, 190. 

‘Ilmi, Mir MurtazS, 385, 386. 

ImBd (poet), 281. 

‘Imadivyah Kurds, 520 n 1. 

‘ImSrol, Mir, Mujlbaca, 257. 

Imperial Gazetteer , the , 10 n. 2, 120 
n 4, 124 n 3, 145 n 2, 159 n 1, 
160 n 2, 161 n 4, 163 n 2, 173 
n 1, 178 n 1, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
196 n 3, 219 n 1. 

‘InSyatu-’llih, the Scribe. 391. 

‘Ir&q, 84 n 5, 190. 218 n 5, 239, 
247, 258, 205, 283 n 4, 302 n 1, 
304, 318, 443 n 2, 473 n 1, 474 
n 1,480,519. 

4 Ir&q-i-‘Arab. 20 n 1. 


Jabal-i-'Amili, 191. 

Ja*far, 145 
Ja'far, Ahadi, 495. 

Ja'far, Sayyid, of Hirit, 298, 
Ja'far Beg, Qazvlni, Asaf Khin II, 
299,300, 301, 429 n 1. 

Jahffn Shah, MirzS, 265. 
Jahfing!r,Nuru 'd-dln Muhammad, 
the Emperor, 18 n 5, 137 n 4, 
149, 150 n 2, 193 n 4, 198 n 3, 


lrij, 41, 

Irvin, 338 n 3. 

‘Isff, Shaikh, of Agra, 188. 

‘Isirou-’d-dln, Mulls, of Isfarila, 
210, 213, 214, 248. 

Jsauli, 34. 

Isfahan, 149, 258, 318 n 2, 351, 
307, 463 n. 3, 608, 520. 

Isfariln, 210, 213. 

IshSq-iKakfl, Shaikh, of Lihor, 
85, 86, 87, 217. 

‘Ishql Khan, MaulanS, 384, 385. 

Islam, Shaikh, see Salim, Shaikh 

Islira, Shaikh* *** Salim, Shaikh. 

Ism5‘il, MaulSnS, the ‘Arab, 188. 

Isma il, MaulanS, of Uoch, 48, 157. 

l8mS‘il I, Shah, Safavl, 98, 148, 
476 n 2. 

IsmS’Il II, Shah, Safavl, 190, 191, 
287 n 7. 

Ipma‘11, Shaikh, 44, 181. 

‘ Ismat-i-Anhiya , 114. 

I*tilahatu-’*-$ufiyyah, 11 n 4, 12 n 
5, 14 n 1, 17 n 7, 44 n 4, 67 n 
4, 75 n 9. 

‘JtabI, Sayyid Muhammad, of 
Najaf, 380,381, 382, 383. 

ItSwa, 333 n 1. 


| 211 n 2, 232 nn 1, 3, 237 nn 2, 

I 3, 4, 248 n 2, 203 n 4, 274,299 n 

3, 315 n 3, 327 n 2, 337 n 2, 
I 367 n 3, 370, 408 n 4, 429 n 1, 
444 n 3, 463 n 3, 480, 494 n 3, 
498 n 1,520n 3, 535 » 2. 

Jaipur, 161 n 4, 278 n 3. 

Jala’ir clan, 454 n 1. 

Jalil, the Physician, 227. 

JalSl, MaulanS, of Tala, 157. 
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Jalil, Mir Sayyid , of Badion, 91, 
121 . 

Jal&l, 8Ayyid, of Bukh&rS, 472 n 2. 

JalSl-i-WSsil, Shaikh, of KSlpf 
196. 

Jalftl KhSn Qurcl, 420. 

J al&lia Nala, 513 n 4. 

Jal8lu-’d-din i Q&dirl, Mir Sayyid, 
of Agra, 135, 136. 

Jalalu-’ddin, Qftzi, of MultSn, 124, 
125. 

Jal5lu ’d*dln Shaikh, of Qannauj, 
93 , 94, 95. 

Jalalu-’d-dln, Shaikh, of Thanosar, 
5,6. 

Jalaln-’d-dln Daw warn, Maulana, 
Muhaqqiq, see Daw want. 

Jalalu-'d din Rurni, MaulanS, 118, 
151, 523 n I. 

JalSlu ’d-din Miran Shah, 491 n 6. 

J aland ar, 133. 

Jalandar DuSb, see Beth Jaiandar 
DuSb. 

Jalaun, 196 n 3. 

Jallnusu-’z-Zaman, see ‘All,Hakim. 

J'ftm, 218 n 5. 

Jam, Shaikh, 466, 522. 

J&m&l Khfin, Affchfin, 11 n 5. 

Jamal Khan, Miyan, of BadSon, 
397, 398, see Naslhl. 

Jamal Kh&n, MiySn, Mufti of 
Dihll, 123, 124, 276. 

JamSlu-’d din, Mir, 114, 115. 

Jam&lu-’d-din, Shaikh, of HSnsI, 19 
n 1. 


Jarallu-’d-dln, Muhammad, Mau- 

lSnS, 157. 

Jftral (the poet), 180,181,226, 227, 
243, 271,329, 444 n 1, 448. 497. 
JamlH, of KilpT, 296, 297. 

Jamna, the, 246, 274. 

Jamshld, 269, 349, 489 n l. 

Jin Qurbanl tribe, 263. 
jSnl Beg, 337 n 2. 

J&t tribe, 80. 

Jaunpur, 10, 11 n 2, 66, 68 n 3, 
76, 77, 83, 126 n 5, 135, 158, 239,* 
257, 270 »1, 314 n 1,406, 410. 
Jaurat 7 sect, 247. 

Jausa, 161,308. 

Jawahiru-1 Qur'an, 88. 
i Jaza’ir, al>, 341. 

I Jazbl, PadshSh Qull. 293 , 294. 
295. 

Jec DuSb, 172 n 2. 

Jerusalem, 422 n 2. 

Jhalara, 207. 

JhanjhSna, 144. 

Jl-ji Anaga, 308 n 2, 336 n 2, 388, 
n 1. 

Jihlam, 172 n 2. 

.Til, 12 n 4. 

Jodh B5I, 18 n 5 
Jodhpur, 18 n 5, 278 n 3. 

Juda’I. Mir, 260 a 2, 29.1, 292, 
365 n 1. 

Junabid, see Junabud. 

Junabud, 304 n 1, 315. 

Junagarh, 454 n 2. 
Junaid-i-Bagfedadl, Shaikh, 37. 


279, 347, 355, 356 n 2, 361, 3gl, 
395, 417, 523 n 2. 

Kablr, Shaikh, 143, 144. 


Ka'b 6. Zuhair, 4 n 1, 119. 

Ka'baht the, 19 n 4, 22, 28 n 2, 
82, 162, 168, 241, 266, 268, 269, 
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Kabir, Shaikh, son of Mir Munaw- 
war, 158,159. 

Kabul, 66, 99, 137, 192, 213, 216, 
237 , 242, 244, 250, 257 , 263 n 4, 
343, 344 n 1, 354 n 4, 355, 362 n 
1, 363, 367, n 3, 373, 376, 409, 
436 n 1, 450 n 4, 468. 

Kacch, 498 n 1. 

Kafiyyah, al-, 29, 287 

KahT, Miyan, see Qasim-i-Kahi. 

KSkori, 41. 

Kaku, Shaikh, 85. 

Kalan Beg, Khaja, 340. 

Kalpi, 10, 296, 342. 

Kftlu, Shaikh, 56. 

KamSl, Shaikh, of Alwar, 21. 

KamSl Khan, Gakkhar, 344 n 1. 

Kamal-i-Biyabani, Shaikh, 137. 

Kamala, the Sadr , 234. 

Kamalu*’d-din Husain, MiySri, of 
Shiraz, 184, 185, 186. 188, 277, 
278. 

KamSlu-’d-din SulaimSn, 19 w 1. 

Kambu tribe. 122, 123. 

Kami, 239 n 1, see ‘Ala’u-’d-Dau- 
lah, Mir. 

Kami, of Qum, 439. 

Kamran Mirza, 308 n 2, 340 n 3, 
396 n 1,451. 

Kanauj, see Qannauj. 

Kango, 127. 

Kant u Gola, 31 n 3, 56, 60, 103, 
134 n 3, 397. 

Kaptir-i'Majzub, Shaikh, of Gwa- 
liySr, 95, 96. 

Kara, 314 n 1. 

KarbalS. 120 n 2, 473 H 1. 

Karoagarh, 173 n 1. 

KamSl, 174, 274. 

Kororis, 386. 

K5ahSn, 237 n 2, 283, 299 n 3, 302 
a 1, 322. 


KSshgfcar, 344 n 1. 

Kashmir, 99, 100, 200 , 203 , 207, 
209, 216, 265, 299 n 3 , 344 n 1, 
360, 367 , 450, 474, 483, 491, 495, 
513, 536. 

KSyasths, or K5yats, 89. 

Kerbela, see Karbala. 

Khabushan, 227 n 2, 495. 

| Khaf, see KhavSf. 

I Khafi Khan, Muhammad HSshim, 
j 324 n 3. 

| KJiairabSd, 28 , 45, 188 n 6. 

KhSja, Moila, 211. 

lUiaja-yi-Ahrar, 65. 

Khaja yi jahan, Aminu-’d-din Mali* 
miid, of Hirat, 181, 213 n 4, 334. 

Khajagan Khaja, 65. 

Khan Ahmad Khan, 432 n 2. 

Khan-i-'Alam, see Hamdaml. 

Khan i-A‘zam, see ‘Aziz Kiika, 
Mirza. 

Khan-i Jahan. 166. 

Khan-i-Kalan, see Muhammad 

~Kh5n. 

Khan i-KhSnfin. see Bair am Khan 
and ‘Abdu-'r-Bahim Khan, 
Mirza. 

Khan-i-Zaman, ‘All Quit KiiSn, 11 
n 2, 125, 182, 210, 228 » 2, 239, 
240 , 264 , 265, 314, 328, 329, 330, 
334 n 4, 361,385, 406 n 2. 

Khindeah, 229 n 5, 231,263 n 4. 

Khan jar Beg, 310 , 314, 315, 384. 

| Kharazm, 151, 214, 215 n 4, 401. 

KhavSf, or KhSf, 324, 403. 

]Qitana-yi J Amira, 495 n 3. 

Khizr, 133, 338 n 3, 362, 382, 427, 
481,487. 

Khizr Kh5n, 293 » 2. 

Khizr NahSvandi, Ag|I, 302 n 1. 

KhokhowSl, see Kokdwil 

Khotwal, 19 n 1. 
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KhurSein, lit, M t 302 * 1, 110 
n 5 , 336 » 4. M » 3, 397 * 5, 
430 n 4,44# n I, 490. 

Khurda, 340 * 4. 

Khurrem, Sulfttn, 937 n 2. 
Khusrav, M, 431. 

Khusrav, A*£r, 399, 291, 917 n 2, 
423 n 4, 449. 

jK&ttfrai’ u SUM*, 411 » 1. 
Khuaravi, 315. 

Khwurd, Mulli, 407 n 1. 

Kibrawi order, 151. 
fCTj, 923. 


Kitniya u-'i-Sa'ddah, 7 
Kirraln, 242 n 1. 

Kis&’i, 191. 

Kodi, river, 104. 

KokGwfil, 345, 350. 

Kolftb, 270. 

KGcik Beg, 475, 476, 477. 

Kufa, 20 n 1. 

Kulihl, Afzal Khan, 438. 
Kurabhulnaer, see Kumbhalgaj-h. 
. Kumbhalgafh, 420. 

Kumith, 103, 374 n 5. 


Laden, Miyau Shaikh, of Dihil, 91, 
123. 

LShor, 47 n 4, 5G, 60, 78, 80 , 89, 
89, 98, 120, 133, 134, 138, 144, 
147, 153, 155, 158 n 3, 159 n 1, 
166, 168, 171 n 1, 176 , 191, 194, 
199, 202, 215, 217 , 231, 295, 
253, 273, 287 n 7, 323, 361, 993, 
384, 390, 392 n 1, 419 , 438, 441, 
472, 520, 526. 

Lakhnau, 27, 31 n 3, 32, 34 n 4, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
134, 190, 334 n 4 

L&ila, 244, 433. 

J^aila u Majnun, 411 n 1,449, 498 
n 1 . 


L. 

La‘ll, La‘l Beg, 441. 

Lane, E., Modem Egyptian*, 15 
n 2 . 

! Langah tribe, and dynasty, 89,410. 
Laristan, 329 n 1. 

Laahkar Khan, KhurSsani, 336 
Isaw&'ih, by Jarol, 180, 444. 
Lslavali, 511 n 1. 

Lisanu-'IrQhaib, the, 303. 

LiwS’i, PIrzada, 440, 441. 
Lonkaran, Raja, 278. 

Lubbu t-Tawarikh* 463 n 3. 
Lucknow, see Lakhnau. 

Ludhiana, 144, 145. 

Lutfi, the Astrologer, 442. 
Lutfu-’llSh, Hakim, of QllSn, 237. 


M. 

Ma*&riju 'n-flubuwah, 147. Machiwara, 254 n 2. 

Ma'dairi Rakimi, 262 n 1 , 322 n 1 , Madad-i-Ma*ash , 6 n 2 , 75. 

439 n 1, 473 n 1, 495 n 3, 508 n Ma'danu-'l-Afkur , 498 n 1 . 

1, 512 n 1, 535 » 2. Madlnah, 19 n 4, 20, 127, 167, 168, 

Ma’di%ru-LUm*r& t 198 n 4,254 n 2. 173, 214, 268, 355 n 3. 
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MahabhSrata , the, 173, 350, 422, n 
1 , 530 n 2. 

Mahdavl sect, 10 n 3, 11, 53 n 1, 
74, 77, 84, 110, 111, 118 n 2. 

Alahdl, the Im5m, 58 n 2, 74, 77, 
84. 110, 111, 283 n 4. 

Mahdl, HSjt, of Lahor, 78, 157. 

Mahdl Qasim Kbftn, 293 n 3. 

Mahistt, of HIral, 494. 

Mahmanda, 327 n 2. 

Mahmud, of Basakhwan, 283 n 1, 
285, 287. 

Mahmud. Mir, the Munsli I, see 
Mahwi. 

Mahmud, Sultan, of Ghazni. 46 n 
6 , 251. 

Mal)mud-i-Piy&ru, Malik, 197, 
198. 

Mahmud-i-Surkh, Mulla, 213. 

Mahinud, Shaikh, Tabriz!. 

Mahmud-i-Gilftni, Shaikh, 70 n 7, 
210 n 6, 211 nl. 

MahmGd Beg, 408 n 4. 

Mahmud Khftn, 75, 77. 

Mahmudiyyah sect, see Basakh- 
wanl sect. 

Mahru, Mir Sayyid, 102. 

Mahwi, Mir MahmQd, the Muneh.1, 
391, 444, 445, 446, 447. 

Mahwi, Mir MugUTs, 473. . 

Mail!, MIrza Quit, of Hir&t, 454, 
455, 456, 467., 458. 

Maisana, 498 n 1. 

MajI tribe, 345. 

Majnun, 244, 287, 433, 453. 

Makfadumu-’l-Mulk, «Abdu-’llah, 
MaulSnS, of SulfcSnpQr, 52, 53, 
54, 74, 81 n 1,98, 109,113,114, 
115, 116, 127, 131. 133, 172. 

Makhzon-i-Asrar , 394 , 417 n 1, 
498 n 1. 

Mabhzan-i-KkiyM, 417. 


Makkah, 14 n 2, 19 n 4 , 20 , 73, 77, 
116, 127, 131, 137, 152, 164 n 4, 
168, 173, 190, 191, 199, 214, 218, 
226, 254 n 2, 260, 266 n 1, 267 
n 1, 268, 293 n 2 , 302, 334 n 4, 
344 n 1, 347 n 5, 355 n. 2, 377 
n 2, 378, 389, 395 n 2, 436 n I 
443, 473, 508 n 1, 509 » 1 

Makran, 323. 

Malik 6. Anas, 130 n 1. 

Malik, of Qum, 458, 459,460, 461. 

MSlikI sect, 130. 

Maliku-’l-Kalam, see Qumi, Malik. 

Maliku ’gfc -§]}u‘ara, title, 240, 243, 
411, 452 n 2. 

Malln, see Balm 

Malwa, 11 n 2, 158 n 3, 217, 249 n 
2 , 333 n 1, 407 nl, 422nl, 450 
n 2, 454, 510, 512 nl. 

Mamba'u-’n-Nafa'isi-l-* Uyun, 119. 

MSn, Shaikh, of PSnipat, 15, 17, 

20 . 

Mangan, Shaikh, of BadRon, 493. 

Man!, 292. 

Mftnikpur, 126, 314 n 1. 

Manohar, see Tausanl. 

Mansur, MTr, 292 n 1. 

Mansur-i.-Hallaj, 37. 155. 

Manzari, of Sarnarqand, 469, 470. 

Maqamatu-'l-harirly 135, 478. 

Maqsud, Mulla, of Qazvln, 462 
463, 464, 465. 

Maqsud ‘All, Khaja, 327 n 2. 

Maqsud ‘Ail, Maliku-’l-MulGk, 318 
n 2. 

Markazu'l-Adw&r , 411 n. 1, 417, 
425 n 5. 

Ma*ruf-i-CishtT, Shaikh, 27. 

MfirGt, 488 n 1. 

Marv, 248, 452. 

MarvI, see Ijhisain, Khaja. 

Ma&h&riqu-'l-Anwar, I76 r 189. 
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Mashhad, 227 n 2, 239, 251 n 1 
254, 267 , 287 , 335 n 5, 341, 378, 
443, 447, 454 n 1, 465, 473 » 1, 
495 n 3. 

Maslhu-’d-din, see Abu-’l-Fath, 
Hakim. 

MasIhu-’l-Mulk, Hakim, 230. 

Mas'ud, Salar, 46. 

Ma‘sum-i-Kabult, 126, 270. 

Mathura, 128. 

MaujI, Qasim Khan, of Badakh- 
shan, 448, 450. 

Mausil, 192. 

Mauzun, 467. 

Mawaridu-'l-KHcrm , 411 n 1. 

Maghart, of Kashmir, 474. 

Mewat, ft3, 310 n 3. 

Miftahu-'l-' Uliim, 70, 109, 124. 

Mihnatl, of Hisar, 465. 

Mihr ‘Ali Silduz, 11, 12. 

Mir BakhshI, gee Asaf Khan 
II. 

Mir i-Kalan, MaulBna, 211, 212. 

MIrak Shah, Sayyid, 115, 212. 

Mir'atu ’ l-*Alam, 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 
254 n 2, 408 n 4, 422 n 1, 508 n 
1,535 n 2. 

Mir'atu-’l-Ka'inat, 239 n 2. 

Mireadu-'l-'lbad , 528. 

Mlrza, Maulana, of Samarqand, 
209,210. 

Miebdhy 151. 

Mishjkatu 'l-Masabih, 215, 268. 

MiyBnwSU, 124 n 3. 

Mohftn, 190. 

Montgomery District, 50 n 2. 

Moses, 486 n 1. 

Mu‘5wiyah, 120 n 2. 

Mu'a&gam, Khftja, 224 n 3, 246, 
466,467. 

MubBrak, Qazl, of Gopamau, 28, 
30, 31, 188 ,189. 


Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 162, 
163. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of NBgor, 75, 
110, 113 n 2, 118, 119, 120, 130, 
131, 393, n 1,411 n 1. 

Mubarak Khan, Afghan, 267 n 1. 

MudamI, of BadakhshSn, 461, 462* 

MudSmI, of Hamadan, 471. 

Muflis, MIrza, the Uzbak, 218. 

Mufraddt--i Ma i eumi> 498 n 1. 

Mughbaca, see Imam!, Mir. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 1 n 5, 4 
nn 1, 3, 20, 25 nn 1, 3, 32 n 3, 
39, 40 n 3, 63 » 1, 67, 69 n 6, 
78 n 4, 88 n 6, 90, 116, 127, 132, 
153, 164 n 4, 170, 195 n 1, 203, 
212, 283 n 4, 413, 414, 422 n 2, 
438, 464, 516 n 1, 528, 5.52, 537. 

Muhammad, Amir Sayyid, 209. 

Muhammad, Maulana, the Mufti, 
215. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, tho 
Weaver, see Fikrl. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of 
Amroha, 120,121. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of Jaun- 
pur, 10,74. 76,77, 83, 110,111. 

Muhammad, Shaikh (brother of 
Badaoni), 31, 34, 40. 

Muhammad, Shaikh (father of 
Shaikh Sa‘di), 42. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahroc, 
134. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Dihli,474, 
475. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Syria, 191, 
192. 

Muhammad, al-Ahji, 84. 

Muhammad Khan, Mir, Kh5n-i- 
KalSn, 396, 450 n 2, 471, 494. 

Muhammad Afgkar, see Ashraf 

Khan. 
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Muhammad-i-Nur Bakhahi, Mir 
Sayyid, 84. 

Muhammad Ohaua, Shaikh, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 43, 141, 160, 177, 196, 
296. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, 137, 
250, 275, 314 n 1, 337 n 2, 344 
«» 1, 354 n 4, 355. 409. 

Muhammad Hasan, Shaikh, 15. 

Muhammad Haahim Khan, see 
Khafi Khan. 

Muhammad Husain, Shaikh, of 
Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Muhammad Husain Khan, see 
Husain Khan. 

Muhammad Ja‘far, 144, 145 

Muhammad-i-Kambu, Shaikh, of 
Sarabhal, 12, 13. 

Muhammad-i-Khabushani, 227. 

Muhanynad Ma'siim, Mir, $afavi, 
see N5mi. 

Muhammad Ma'sum Khin, Faran 
khudi, 120 n 5. 

Muhammad Mirza, Sultan, 491 
n 6. 

Muhammad Qalandar, Shaikh, of 
Lukhnau, 43. 

Muhammad Qasim, Kuhbar, 344 
n 1. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan, of NishS- 
pur, 302 n 2. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, 228 
» 1, 337 n 2. 

Muhammad Quli Khan, Turkman, 
367 n 3. 

Muhammad RizS, Mulls, see Nau‘1. 

Muhammad 8hanf, 193. 

Muhammad Sharif, of Nlshapur* 
see Vuqu‘I. 

Muhammad SultSn MIrzS, 6 n 4. 

Muhammad Yahya, KhSja, 150, 
151. 
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Muhammad Yazdi, Mulla, 126 n 
5, 127, 233 n 2. 

Muhammad Yusuf, 468, 469. 

Muhaqqiq-i-Dawvv5nI, see Daw- 
wani. 

Muhiyy, Sayyid, 189. 

Muhiyyu-’d-din, ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir-i- 

Jlli, 12 n 4, 135. 

Muhiyyu-’d-din Muhammad, 
Shaikh, 203. 

Muhsin Rizavi, Mir, of Ma^ihad, 
443, 447, 448. 

Muhtaram Beg, 450. 

Muhtasham, 474 n 1. 

Mu'In, Shaikh, 147, 194. 

Mu 4 inu-’d-din-i - Sanjari-yi - Cishfci, 
Khaja, 18 n 5, 136, 139 n 1, 150 
n 2, 197,207 n 1, 252,444n 3. 

Mu‘inu-'d-dm-i-FarankliudI,KhSja, 

218. 

Mu'izzl. Sayyid, of Hirafc, 451. 

Mu*izzu-’1-Mulk, Mir, 126 n 5, 127, 
228. 

Mulla Crhani, see Amani. 

Multan, 3 n 4, 47, 48 nn 6, 7, 50 
n 2, 52, 89, 93, 124 n 3, 141, 
143, 173. 

Munavvar, Shaikh, 80. 

Mun‘im KhSn, 254 n 2, 314 n 1 
337 n 2. 

Munki”, 533 n 2. 

Muntakhabu-’lrLubab, 324 n 3. 

Muntakhabu-’t-Tawfirikh (refer¬ 
ences to Volumes I and II), 3 nn, 
6 n 2, 9, 30 n 2, 31 n 3, 58 n 2, 
63 n 4, 68 n 3, 70 n 8, 74 » 3, 
75 n 1, 110 n4, i 13 n 2, 118 n 
2, 119 n 1, 126 nn 2, 5, 127 nn 
4, 6, 129 n 1, 131 nn 1, 4, 136 

n 2, 137 nn 3, 4, 141 n 3, 143 n 
2, 158 nn 1,2, 161 n 3, 164 nn 
1, 2, 4, 166 n 3, 168 n 2, 172 nn, 
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173 n 5, 191 n 3, 198 n 1, 207 » 

1, 209 n2, 210 nn 1, 2, 211 n 2, 
212 n 1, 213 nn 1, 3, 4, 215 nn 

2, 3, 210 nn 1, 3, 217 n 5, 218 
nn 1, 2, 219 nn 1, 2, 223, 22i n 

3, 226 n l, 220 n 3, 228 n 2, 229 
nn 1, 3, 231 n 3, 233 nn 1, 

2, 234 n 5, 235 nn 1, 3, 230 n 

3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 265 n 4, 
200 n 2, 207 n 1, 268 n 1, 
269 n 1, 270 n 3, 280 nn 1,3, 
283 n 4, 287 n 5-, 295 n 1, 308 n 
3, 317 n 3, 320 n 2, 344 n 1, 
345 n 2, 350 n 4, 351 nl, 360 n 
2, 363 n 2, 307 nn 2, 3, 370 n 2, 
372 n 3, 374 n 1, 386 n 5, 389 n 
2, 396 n 1, 398 n 2, 406 n 2, 411 
n 1, 414 n 1, 430 n 2, 438 n 3, 
442 n 3, 443 n 2, 450 n 3, 466 
nn 2, 3, 467 n 5, 408 n 2, 470 n 
1, 474 n 1, 508 n 1, 512 n 2, 
513 n 1, 524 nn 1, 2, 530 n 2, 
536 n 2. 


Muqim, Mir, 438. 

MuqimT, of Sabzavaiy471, 472. 
Muqtadir, fche gbalifah, 37 n 7. 
Murad, SulfcSn, 230, 248 n 2, 388 n 
1, 441.’ 

MurSdftbad, 3 n 1, 120 n 4. 

Muradi, of Astarabad, 451, 452. 
Murtaza-yi-Sharif, Mir, of Shiraz, 
268, 442, 443, 444. 

Musa, Shaikh, 137 n 4, 171. 

Musa, Shaikh, Qadiri, 141, 142, 
143. 

Musawi, of Mashhad, 465. 

Musawi Sayyids, 465 n 4. 

Mushfiqi, of Bukhara, 452, 453. 
Mustafa, Miyah, of Gujarat. 
Mufctwwal, 109, 374. 

Mu^affar, Hakim, of Ardastan 
237. 

MujjafTar III of Gujarat, 498 n 1. 
Muzaffar Ivhan, 433. 

Mu,zaffar Husain, Mirsft, $afavi, 
476 n 2. 


N. 

Nadiru-’l-Mulk, 292 n. 1, see Juda’I 
Nafa'uu H-Ma'asir, see Tazkirah. 
Naghtnat i Da'udl , 50. 

Najaf, 20, 239, 380, 473 n 1,503. 
Naj&r, 496. 

NajSti, of GilSn, 495. 
Najdtu- r Ra§h\d, 54, 210. 
Najmu-’d-din ‘Abdu-’l-Ghaffar, 
Imam, 269. 

Najmu-’d din ‘Abdu-'Uah, 230. 
Najmu-’d-din Muhammad, Sayyid, 

242 n 3, see QSsim-i-Kahi. 

Nakir, 156, 533 n 2. 

Nalu Daman, 411 n 1, 422, 424 n 
1, 425 n 1 


Nala, 422 n 1. 

Nama-yi-Ebirad-afza , 224, 249 n 2. 
Nami, Muhammad Ma'sum, Mir, 
$afavi, 498, 499, 500, 501. 
Naqd-i-Futus, 163. 

Naqib Khan, see Ghiyasu-'d-din 
‘All. 

Naqshband, Khaja Baha’u-’d-din, 
37. 

Naqshbandi order, 119. 

Naqshf, Husain, MaulSna, 480. 
Narbada, 218. 

NSrnol, 44, 45. 

Nasihi, JamSl Kh5n, Miyari, of 
Badaon, 493,- 494. 
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Nasiru-’d-din, Shaikh, 123, 161, 
162. 

Nasiru-’d-dln *Uba»du-’ll8h AhrSr, 
see Ahr&r, Khftja. 

Nasiru-’l-Mulk, see Plr Muhammad 
Khan, MullS. 

Naskh-i-Jahdndra, 259. 

Navbat, 426 n 3. 

Nau‘I, Muhammad R 45 , Mulla, 
495, 490. 

Naurang Khan, 454. 

NavS’i, Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 
271, 510. 

Naglri, Muhammad Husain, Mau- 
lSna, of NfshSpOr, 392 n 1, 508, 
609. 

Nagml, ot X a ^ z f 511,512. 

NigaristSn, 259. 

Nihanl, 494, 496. 

Nineveh, 192 n i. 

Nishada.^22 n 1. 

Nishani, ‘All Ahmad, Maulana, 
480, 481,482, 483, 484, 485, 480, 
487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493. 

NishSpur, 7 n 1, 220, 302 n 1, 319, 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n 1, 508," 
510, 512. 

Nishapuri Commentary, the, 194, 
195. 

Niyabat Khan, 126 n 5. 

NiySzI tribe, 73. 

Niyazi, Mulls, 496 , 497 , 498. 

Nigftm, Qazi, of Badakhahan, 214, 
374, 375, 409 n 2, 410. 

Nigam Shahl Kings, 438 n 4. 


NizSmI, of Qanja, the Poet, 394 n 
2, 411 n 1, 423 n 4, 498 n 1, 
500, 509. 

Nigamu-’d-dln, Shaikh, of Ambethl, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 132, 182, 
188, 189. 

Nigamu-’d-dln, Shaikh, of Narnol, 
44, 45. 

Nigamu-’d-dln Ahmad, Mirzft (or 
Khaja), 1, 138, 144, 145, 146, 
152, 167, 168, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 262, ,273, 306, 307, 317, 361, 
374, 375, 390, 416, 436 n l, 498 n 
1, 608 n 1, 518. 

Nig&mu-’ddin Auliya, Shaikh, 16, 
363. 

Nigamu-’l-Mulk, of Tub, 358 n 2. 

NizSri sect, 413. 

Nuqtawiyyah sect, see Basakhwa- 
nl sect. 

Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir, 494 
n 3. 

Nur, Shaikh, Quijb-i-*Alam, 27 . 

Nuru ’d-dtn, Hakim, 233 n 1. 

Nuru-’d-din Muhammad Tarkba.., 
Mulla, 217, 218, 219, 273, 274, 
275. 276, 277, 278. 

Nuru-’llah, Qazl, of Shushtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nuru-’llah Qasim Arsalan, see 
Qasim Arsal&n. 

Nuvldl, Mulla, 495. 

Nuvldl, of Turbat, 475 , 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480. 


O. 

I Oudh, 34 n 4, 45 n 5, 46 n 6 101, 
188 n 6, 214. 


Ohod, see Uhud. 
Orissa, see Urisa. 
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P. 

Pads&Hh-nama, 45 n 5, 237 n 4. 

Padshah QulT, see Jazbi, PSdshfth 
Quir. 

Pairavi, 271, 272. 

PSk Pattan, see Ajudhan. 

PSnlpat, 43 n 4. 

Panjab, 56, 64, 81, 83 n 7, 98, 
114, 124 n 3, 154, 159 n l, 163 
n 2, 17:, 173 n 1, 174 n 1, 263 
« 4, 275, 293 n 2, 310 n 3, 396 
n 1, 397 n 4, 401 n 3, 444 n 3, 
463 n 1, 513 n 4. 

Parijan Khanum, 191. 

Parl-§urat, 498 n 1. 

Parviz, Saltan, 299 n 3, 327 n 
2 . 


Patan (or Pattan), in Gujarat, 62 
267, 396 n 1. 

Patiala, 173 n l, 465 n 2. 

Patiyali, 66. 

Patna, 66, 84, 295, 410. 

Peshawar, 268, 327 n 2, 483 n 2. 
Pica Jan Anaga, 327 n 2. 

Pih&ni, 198. 

Pir, Shaikji, of Agra, 467. 

Pfr Muhammad Khan, Mulls, of 
Shirvan, 217, 218. 

Pir Muhammad MirzS, 307 n 2. 
Plrak, Shaikh, of Lakhnau, 104, 
105. 

Piyara, Shaikh, of Bengal. 21 
Piyaru, Malik. 197. * 


Qadiri order. 12, 52. 61, 82. 135, 
156, 157. 

Qadri, 437. 

Q5f, 2. 

Qahqaha, 190. 

QaidT, Mulla, of Shiraz, 436. 
Q&imganj, 145 u 2. 

Qafn, 315 « I. 

Qandahar, 78 , 218 , 253 , 261, 327, 
340 n 3, 359, 498 n l, 499. 

Qandi, 437. 

Q&nnauj, 60 n 5, 93, 106, 145 n 2, 
198, 308 n 3, 314 n l. 

Qonfin, the. 237. 

QanGn i Islum, 3 no, 4 n3, 7 n 3, 
51 n 7. 

Qarari, Nuru ’d-din, Hakim, of 
GTIan, 432, 433. 

QSrun, 234. 

Qa«\dayi-Fariziyya t 119. 

Qviidatu 'l-Burda. 4 . 33. 119. 150. 


Q. 

Qasim, 362. 

Qasim, Mlrza, 315. 
Qisim-i-Arsalan, 149, 240, 251 
252, 253, 336, 365 n 1. 
QSsim-i-Kahi, 240, 242, 243 . 24 
271, 276, 304 n 1. 

Qasim KhSn, Mir-i-Bahr. 450. 
Qasim Khan Ivasu, 450 n 2. 
QRsim KhSn, of Badakhehftn, a 
MaujT. 

Qasim ‘Ali, see Qhubari. 

Qasim 4 AIT Khnn, com-chandle 

296. 

QSzi Khan, see Nizam, Qazi. 

Qffzi Muhammad, 390. 

Qilij Khan, Ulfati, 9, 100, 173, 17j 
237, 263, 264, 319, 343, 383. 
Qltun, 135. 

Qivamu-’d din, Mirza, 299 » 3. 

! Qudsi, Mir, of KarbalS, 510. 

Qum, 260, 458. 
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Qunu, Malik, Maliku-’l-KalSm, Qutbu-’d-dln Bakhtyar-i K&ki, 
273, 372. Khaja, see Bakbty&r. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 398, Qufcbu-’dln, MTran Sayyid, 204. 

Qutbu’d-din Khan, 454 n 2. 

Oufcb ShahT Kings, 438 n 4. Qufcbu-’d-dm ‘Ali, 247 n 5. 

Qutb-i-‘Alani, Shaikh, 164. Qutlu, 450 n 2. 


Rabi'i, 376, see ‘Alim, Mulls, of 
K5bul. 

Rafi‘1, Mir Haidar, of Kftsh&n, 
322, 323, 324. 

Raf^u-’d-din, Mir Sayyid, 121, 
162, 187. 

Raha’f, MauUna $adru’d-din, oi 
Khavaf, 324. 

Rahman Qull Sultan, 384. 

Rahmatu ’ll5h, Miy&h, 43,51, 168. 

Rai, 7n 1,255 n 1, 405 n I. 

Raja ‘AH Khan, of £hSndesh, 
229. 

RajputSna, 27> n ■?, 420 n l. 

Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
340 n 4. 

Ranthambhor, 162. 

Raqimi, Maulana, 518. 

Hashhatu'l Hay at , 236 n 2. 

Rashid, Shaikh* 151. 

Raaht, 304 n 3. 


Raughani, 325, 326, 327. 
Raushaniyyah sect, 37 n 4. 
Rauzatti-'l-Ahbub, 114. 

Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and 
its Tributaries, 48 n 7, 50 n 2. 

R4vi, the, 202. 

Razmnama , 173. 

Rewftri, 163 n 2, 483 n 1. 
Ruala-yi-Makkiyya , 29. 

Riyazu ’ th-Shu ( ara f 498 n 1. 

Riza, ‘Ali Musa, Imam, 280, 336, 
465 n 4. 

Ruhtfis (Bengal), 178 n 1, 263 n 4. 
Ruknu-’d-din, Shaikh, of Ajudhan, 
21 . 

Ruknu-’d-din, Shaikh, of Gangfi, 
82, 83. 

| Ruknu-'d-dm/AlS’u-’^ din,Shaikh, 
| 248. 

. Rum, 302 n 1. 

i 

| Rusva’i, 308. 


$ab&hi sect, 513. 

Sabuhi, 246, 356,158, 

Saburi, of Hamad in, 3^1. 
Sabzavar, 117, 118, 254 n 2, 439 n 
4, 471. 

Sa‘d, Shaikh, 28. 

Sadftahivnraya, Rljt of Vijaya- 
nagar. 330 n 1. 


Sa‘dl, of Shiraz, the Poet, 144, 
245, 397.472, 523 nl. 

Sa'di, Shaikh, 42. 

§adiq Halwn’i, Mulls, of Samar- 
qand, 354, 355. 

§adiq, Mauliinft, 201, 363. 

Sadiql, 359. [8u4$r. 

Sadr-i-Jthan, title, see •padrw-’f 
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gadr-i*JahSn, of PihSnl, 198, 199, 

200 . 

9adru’d-din, Qftzl, 133, 134. 

Qadru- f 8-$udur (or Sadr-i-Jahan), 
title, 8 n 5, 110, 122, 127, 138, 
139, 198 n 3, 199, 378 nn 1, 2. 
386 » 4, 497. 

Sa‘du-’ll3h, Shaikh, Ban! Isra’il, 
86, 87, 88, 158. 

Sa*du>’ll&h, Shaikh, the Gram¬ 
marian, 160, 161. 

gaf&’I, Mir Sayyid, 498. 

$aff. Shaikh, 45, 91. 

Safldun, 218 n 5, 273. 

Qahd'if fVl-Kalam , 92. 

SahSranpur, 61, 83 n l. 

Qahlh i Bukh&ri, 216. 

Sahmi, 336, 337, 365 n 1. 

SahrawardI, Shaikh Abu-’n-Najib 
‘Abdu-*1-Qadir b. *Abdi-’llSh, 26, 
29 n 4. 

Sahrawardiyyah order, 82 n 4. 

SahsarSm, 178. 

Sahwur'l-Lisan , 302. 

ga‘ib, tho Poet, 392 n J. 

Sa‘id, Maulana, 212, 213. 

Sa*Id, Shaikh, see Sa'Id, MaulSna. 

Saifi, 243. 

SaiH Sayyids, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 

Saifu-’llah, 75, 367 n 3. 

Saifu-’l*Muluk, Shuja‘I, of Dama¬ 
vand, 226, 227, 228, 352, 353. 

Sairi, 334. 

§al5hu-’d din, see garfl, of S5wa. 

Salih, the Madman, * Aqil, 362, 363. 

SSlih, MulU, 370. 

$81ihl, Muhammad Mirak, 358. 

Salim, Prince, see JahSnglr. 

Sallm-i-Cishti, Shaikh, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n 1, 197, 225, 274 n 2, 
297, 343. 


Salim Sh&h SGr, 53, 62. 74, 75. 
Salma, 347. 

Salm5n, of S5wa, 453, 463. 
Salsabil, 182. 

Sam a, 9 n 1. 

Sama‘1, 525. 

SSmSna, 91, 173, 174, 218 n 5 
Samn5n, 248. 

Samarqand, 65, 209, 210, 354, 405, 
496 n 2. 

Sambhal, 3, 4, 12, 21, 63 n 6, 69, 
96, 97, 103,120,121,188, 263 n 4, 
329 n 1, 387,396 n 1, 397, 398. 
Sffmbhar, 278. 

SSmirl, 486, 488, 490. 
ganS'I, of Mashhad, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

§SnI Khan, ‘All Akbar, of Hirat, 
286, 287. 

San jar, Sulfcan, 307. 

Saplak, 327. 

Saqi, of the Jaza’ir, 341, 342. 
Saql-nama, 495 n 3. 

Saqqn, Bahram, 338, 339. 

Sara’! Sidhu, 3 n 4. 

Sarandib, 339. 

Sarangpur, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, see Sirhind. 

Sarmadi, Sharif, of Isfahan, 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 

garfl, Shailih Ya'qub, of Kashmir, 

360. 

garfi, galahu-’d-din, of S&wa, 361. 
Sarkhej, 240, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkara, see Satgarah. 

SSwa, 271 n 6, 361,365, 453 n 1. 
SawSd, 233 n l, 299 n 3. 

Sawafc 'u-lrllham, 167, 194, 297 » 
2, 322 *2, 323, 411 n 1,414*2. 
Sayy&fi,335. 

SayyidI, Sayyid Sh5h, 342, 343. 
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ShaddSd, 234. 

Shaft'u-’d-din Munaramad, 228. 

8 hafH, Imam, 115, 259 n 3. 

ShahabSd, 178 n 1. 

ShSham Beg, 314 n 1, 331 n 1 , 
333 n 3. 

ShShbaz Khan Kambu. 

Sh5h-i-*Alam, of Bulbar 5, 197. 

Shfih Jahan, 45 n 5, 408 n 4 , 520 
n 3. 

ShShjahanpur, 56 n 4. 

Shah Mir, Amir, 512 n 1. 

Sh«h Mir, Sayyid, 162, 174, 175, 
176. 

Shah Muhammad Unsi, Maul an a, 
524,636 n 3. 

Shahn&ma , 469 n 3. 

Shah Quli, Kurd, 293, 294. 

ShahQuli, Sultan, of Badakbshan, 
441. 

Shahrukb, Mirza, 65, 450 n 4 . 

Shaikbu-’l-Hidyah, 28, 29, 45, 46, 
47. 

Sbakhs’i-Wahid, 283 n 4. 

Shakibi, of Isfahan, 351, 508 n I. 

Sbama’ilu-’lMuhammadiyyah , see 
Sbamd'ilu'n-Nabi. 

&bamd'tlit'’n-Nabi , 268. 

Shamlu Turkmans, 262. 

Shamsabad, 145. 

Shamsu-’d-dln, see Hakirau ’ 1 - 
Mulk. 

Shamsu-’d-din, Khaja, of KhavSf, 
231. 

Shamsu-’d din, Q5$i, Qazoini, 295. 

Shamsud-’d-dln, Shaikh Tabriz!, 
84 n 3. 

Shamsu-’d din Muhammad, see 
Ataga Khan. 

Sharafu-’d-dm. Abu <Abdi-'ll 5 h 6 . 
Sa‘id, 4 n 1 . 

Sharafu-’d-din Hasan, 230. 


Sharb-i-'Aq&’id, 217. 
Sharb-i-ghamaiyyah , 209, 370. 
Shaih-i-Vik&ya t 132,211. 
Sbarfiu-l-Mukammal , 49 n 1 . 
Sharfiu gioma’t7i*’n-JVo5i, 114. 
Sharif Araali, 340, 513 n 1 . 
Sharif-i-Amftni, Mir, of I$fah5n, 
258, 259. 

Sharif of Tabriz, 303 . 

Sharif!, see MurtazS, Mir. 
the, 119. 

ShStibi, Abu Muhamraadi’1 
QSsimi, 41 n 5, 42. 

Sha^ari order, 7. 

Sher KhSn, 314 n 1. 

Sher ShSh, see Shir Shah. 

Shibli, Abu Bakr, Shaikh, 37. 
ShihSb Kh5n, 498 n 1. 
SnihSbu-’d-din, Q&fl, 135. 
Shihabu-’d-din, Shaikh, Sahra- 
vardi, 225. 

Shihabu-’d din Ahmad Khan, 512. 
Shira&l Khan, 420 n 2. 

Shir Sh&h Sur, Faridu-’d din, 89 n 
2, 161 nn 2, 5, 178 » l, 467 » 5. 
Shiraz, 184, 196, 216, 229, 230, 277, 
390, 392, 403, 436, 442, 443, 523. 
Shirgarh, 50, 52, 56, 60, 61, 62 
Shiri, 345 , 346, 347, 350, 351- 
Shirin, 348, 359 n 1. 

ShlrvSn, &17, 218. 

ShujS'I, see Saifu-’l-Muluk. 

Shu'Qri, 353, 354. 

Shush tar, 285. 

Sidhauli, 10 n 2 . 

Sijdah , 193, 374. 

Sijistan, 76 n 2. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sul&io, 103. 
Sikandar Sur, 470. 

Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Sikandar-ndmOf 411 » 1, 498 n 1. 
Sikri, see Fathpur. 
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Silsilatu- 'djt-Qjiahab , by Jiroi, 376. 
Sind, 89 n 2, 172, 409 n l, 499. 
Singhasan Batlsl, 249. 

SipShT, 340. 

Sipihri, Mirza Beg, 334, 335. 

Sir at, as- , 534. 

Sirhind, 6 n 3. 47 n 4, 73. 74, 75, 
83 n 1, 91 n 3, 173 n 1, 174 n 
1, 176, 177,237,465. 

•Sistan, 342 n 2. 

Sitapur, 10 n 2, 28 n 2. 

Siwalik, 254 n 2. 

Siyftlkot, 219. 

Sohna (Ladh), 163. 

Steingass, Persian English Diction¬ 
ary , 73 n 2. 

§ufi, Shaikh, 28. 

Sufis, 3 n 3, 14, 20 i* 3, 36, 37, 42, 
69, 78, 85,133, 166, 177, 243. 297. 
298. 

Sufi Mysticism, II #» 3, 13 w 1. 27. 


69, 75 n 9, 81 n l, 91 n 7, 93, 
95, 103, 167, 168, 180, 243 , 258, 
287, 338 , 340, 385, 390, 421, 437, 
472. 

SulairaSn (Solomon), 349, 416. 

SulairaSn Mirza, of BadakhshSn, 
214 n 1.344 n 1. 

Sulaimun u Bilqls , 411 n 1, 425 n5. 

Sultan, Khan-i-Zaman, 331, 332, 
333. See also Kh&n-i-Zam&n. 

Sultan, of Saplak, 327 , 328, 329, 
330, 331, 333 n 3. 

Sultan Husain Mirza, of Khurisan, 
205, 298 n 1, 387. 

Sultan Ibrahim M!rz&, 454 it 1. 

Sultan Salima Begum, 494 « 3. 

Suljfcfinpur, 52, 172. 

Surat, 383, 468. 

Suz u QudZz, 495 n 3. 

Swat, see Sawftd. 

Syria. 20. 


Tabaq&t-t-Akbaii, I. 73 n 6, 133 n 

1, 138 n 1, 143 n 2, 165 it 3, 
218 n 5, 231 n 3. 234 n 1, 238 n 

2. 240 nn 1, 3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 
251 n 1, 253 n 3, 255 n 1, 259 n 

2, 262 n 2, 263 n 4, 273 tm 1, 2, 
285 n 3, 286 n 1, 293 n 2, 297 n 

3, 298 n 3, 299 n 3, 302 n 1, 804 
n 1, 306, 307, 310 n 2, 315 n 1, 
316 » 2, 317 n 3, 319 n 4, 322 n 

1, 324 n 1, 325 n 2, 327 n 2, 334 
nn 1, 3, 340 n 2, 342 n 1, 351 n 

2, 354 n 4, 356 n 2, 359 n 2, 361 
nn 1, 2, 362 n 1, 365 n 1. 368 n 
1, 370 nl f 372 n 2, 373 n 3, 378 
n 1. 380 n 1, 381 n 1, 383 n 2, 
390 n I, 392 n 1, 398 n 1. 401 n 


3, 403 nn 1, 2, 405 nn 1, 2, 406 
n 1, 408, 411 n 1, 435 n 2, 436 
n 1, 437 nn 1, 2. 438 n 1, 439 
nn 1, 4. 442 n 1, 444 n 2, 447 n 
2, 451 nn 1, 5, 476 n 2, 480 nl, 
495 n 1, 496 n 2, 498 n 1, 508 n 
1, 511 nl, 517 nl, 522 nl, 535 
n 2. 

Tabarra, 438 n 3. 

Xab&fcabS, Isma‘11 b. Ibrahim, 451 

n 2. 

lah&taba’i Sayyids, 260 n 2, 322 
n 1,451. 

Tabriz, 291 n 4, 302, 303. 406 n 4, 
511, 523. 

Taj sir i-Kabir t 119, 360. 

Tahmisp ShSh, 148, 149, 190, 237, 
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239 n 2, 299 n 3, 318 n 2, 335, 
464 n.1, 403 n 3, 512 n 1. 

Tahqiq fl uevli-'l fiqhl 92. 

Taifuriyyah order, 7 n 1. 

Tsju ’d-din, Shaikh. of Lakhnau, 
43. 

Takaroi, battle of, 336 n 4. 

Tftlakan. 19 n 2. 

Talaraba, 3, 54, 60, 61 n 4 

Xalhah, 115. 

XSlib, Mulla, of IsfahSn, 367. 

Xali'i, of Yazd, 368, 369. 

Talikota, battle of, 330 n 1. 

Tanka , 9, 28. 

Xantarani, 297 n l. 

TaqT Muhammad, see Taqi’u’d- 
dim. of Shush tar. 

Taqi’u-’d dini, of Bhushtar, 285, 
286. 

Taqiya. Mulla, see Taql’u-’d-dini, 
of Shush tar. 

Taqiyyah , 336 n 6. 

Xlrami, Mulla 4 Ali, the Mu^add s * 
363, 364. 

TardF Beg, 310. 

TardI, Ruda, 278. 

Tarikh-i-Alfi , 530 n 2. 

T5r«&& i Ma eurrix , 121 n 3. 

TUribh-i-Nizaml , see TabafSt-i-Ak- 
6ari. 

TariJsh-irStnd t 498 n 1. 

Yarlql, of Siwa, 337, 365. 

Tartan, title of, 218 n 5 , 273 , 274. 
275. 

Tershlz, 372 » 2. 

Tatawvmf , 11 n 3, see $i3fi mysti- 
cism. 

Tashbihi, of K ash an, 283,284, 285. 

TSshkand, 213. 

Tos/im, 374 n 5. 

Tatar Khan, 165, 276. 

Tatta, see Thatha. 


Tausani, Manohar, 278, 279. 
Tatta/, 19 n 4, 523 n 2. 

Xawa’is, see Xaw&wls. 

Xawa’isT, QazT, 125. 

Xawawia, 125 and n 2. 

! Tazarvi, of Abhar, 279, 280, 283. 
Tatkirah , the, of Taqi, 498 n 1. 
TazkiraXu-'thShu'ara, the, of Mir 
‘Ala’u-d-Daulah, 239, 437, 446, 
467, 477. 

Thanesar, 5,83, 114, 173, 187. 
Thatha, 193, 235, 409, 497, 498. 
Tibat, 99. 

Jiffi, 370 , 372. 

Tigris, the, 192 n 1. 

Xihran, 226 v» 5, 255 * 1, 338 n 3, 
405. 

Timma, 330 n 1. 

Timur, Amir, Sdhib-Qirdn, 6 n 4, 
242 » 3, 278 n 1, 295 n 4, 307 n 2, 
387 n 5, 432, 433, 490, 491. 
TTmurides, 278. 

Tirmiz, 498 n 1. 

Tirmizi Sayyids, 496 n 1. 

Tit&l, 295. 

Toda, 483 n 2. 

Transoxiana, 45 n 2, 122, 210, 213, 
214, 218, 251, 355,437,463.466, 
497. 

Tuhfatu-'LAhrar , 226. 

Tukriyd , see Husain Khan 
Turan, 199. 

Turbat, 476. 

Turbat-i Haidari, 353. 

Turbat 1-Shaikh Jam, 353. 

Turkey, 191, 214, 280. 

Xus, 29 n 2, 251, 358 n 2. 

TCfinama, 249 n 2. 

Tuwal, 374. 

Ttizuk-i-Jahangtri , 3 n. 5, 18 n. 5, 
237 nn 2, 4, 5, 263 ft 4, 299 n 3, 
337 n 2, 508 » 1. 
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-UbaidI, 363, 384. 

Uoch, 48,157. 

Udaipur, 420 n 1. 

‘Uhud, 116. 

Ujjain. MO, 512 n 2. 

Ulfati, see Qillj KhSn. 

Ulfati, of ‘Iraq, 265. 

Ulfati, of Yazd, 264, 265. 

Ulugh MIrza, alias Sikandar, 6 n 

4, 60 » 5, 75, 278. 

Ulugh Baig Murza, 60. 

UmanR sect, see BasSk^wani sect. 
‘Umar, the Khalifah, 25 n 3, 39 n 
4,88, 117 n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 
‘Umar, Shaikh, 157. 

‘Umar Shaikh, MirzS, 6 n 4, (30 n 

5, 387 n 5, 491 n 6. 

Umar Khayyam, 406, 529 n 1. 


U. 

UmraidT, 336, 337. 

Unlo, 190 n 2. 

Undotted Commentary, the, see 
Saitt&Hi* u-’l-llh&m. 

Ur of the Chaldees, 433 n 4. 

‘Urf!, SayyidI Muhammad JamRlu- 
’d-dln, of Shiraz, 392, 393 , 394, 
395. 

Urlsa, 336 n 4, 340 n 5. 

Ush, 45. 

‘UsmRn, the &}iaft/ah, 39 n 4, 117 
n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 

‘UsmSn, MaulanS, of Bang&l, 188. 

‘UsmRn, Maulanft, of SRmana, 
173. 

‘Uthm5n, see ‘Usman. 

Uzbaks, 439 n 4. 

<Uzz5, 347. 


V. 

VafR'I, of Isfahan, 520. 
van, 525. 

Vais, MaulQna, of QwaliySr, 189, 
190, 191. 

Void , 9 » 2. 

Vajihu-’d-dln, Miyan, or Shaikh, 
of Ahmadfibad, 8, 72, 73, 176. 
V5raiq, 287. 

V8qi‘I, Ibn ‘All, of HirSfc, 517. 

Va$fl, Mir ‘ Abdu-’llah, 246, 518. 


Vasil, 519. 

VenkatadrI, 330 n 1. 

VerkopaT, 318 n 2. 

Vida’I, of Hirat, 516. 

Vidarbha, 422 n 1. 

Vijayanagar, 330. 

VikramSditya, 249 n 2. 

VuqGfi, Wa‘ij 5 Mir, of Hirat, 519. 
Vuqu‘I, Muhammad Sharif, of 
NIshapur, 512,513, 516. 


W. 


Wahidiyyah sect, see BasSkhwSnl. 
sect. 

Wahshl, 474 n 1. 

W5‘ijp, M!r, see VuqQfi. 


Wajihu-’d-din, Shaikh, see Vajihu- 
*d-dln. 

Whinfield, Gul&an+R&z. 84 n 3. 
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Y5dg5r,^ee Hfclatt. 

YahyS, Kh«ja, 439 n 4. 

YahyS, Maul&nS, 345. 

YahyS, Mir, 148, 149. 

YahyS, Qszi, of QazvTn, 463, 464. 
Ya'qub, Qazi, 124, 125, 126. 
Ya'qub, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 20, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205 , 206, 207, 
208; see also Sarfl. 

Ya'qub Khan, of Kashmir, 450. 
Yasin, Sayyid, 176, 177. 

Yazd, 126 n 5, 237, 264, 315 n 1, 
368, 409. 


Zabulistan, 233 n 1, 327 n 2. 

ZShid, HijSz Khan, 386. 

Zaidi sect, 232. 

Zain Khan, Kuke, 233 n 1, 327, 
367 n 2, 620. 

Zainu-'d-din, Shaikh, of Jabal i- 
'Araill, 191. 

Zainu-’d-din, Shaikh, of Khavaf, 
324. [212.. 

Zainu’d-din Mahmud, Maulana, 
Zamzam, 168. 

Zanbil, Hakim, 228. 

Zanjabll, 182. 


Yazid, 120. 

Yol Quli, see Anisi. 

YOeuf (Joseph), 206, 208 , 244, 347 
n 6, 468. ’ 

Yusuf, Shaikh, 89. 

Yusuf Khan, or ShSh, of Kashmir, 
450. 

Yueuf Khan, MirzS, 265, 496 n 3. 
Yusuf Muhammad KhSn, son of 
Ataga Khan, 280,310. 

Yusuf-u Zulailcha, 448, 498 n 1, 
600. 

Yusufzais, 233 n 1, 327 n 2, 351. 


Z<*uq, 11 rt 5, 12 n 5. 

Zlbu-’n-NisS, daughter of Aurang- 
zib, 494 n 3. 

Zibriqi, IJakim, 135. 

Zikr, 15 n 1, 27. 

Zilcr-i arra, 211. 

ZiyS’u ’llah, Shaikh, 175, 176,177, 
178, 173, 180, 181, 182. 

Zuhur, Shaikh, 6. 

Zuhuri, Mulla Nufu’-d-din, of 
Tarshiz, 372, 373. 

ZulaikhS, 244, 347, 416. 

Zu'l fiqar, 504. 




ERRATA. 


P. 19, note 1,1. 20. For 1 Farishtu ’ read 4 Firishta.’ 

P. 43, note 4,1. 3. For ‘ Panipat * read 4 Panipat.’ 

P. 45, note 2,1. 3. For * Iyaltamish ' read * Iltutmi^h.’ 

Do. do. 1. 6. For 4 Farishta’ read 4 Firishta.’ 

P. 82,1. 9. For * Rizwan ’ read * Rizwan.’ 

P. 86,1. 3. After 4 year ’ insert 4 H.’ 

P. 94.1. 4. Dele 4 and.’ 

P. 109, note 3,1. 1. For 4 4 iitum ’ read 4 i ulum. } 

P. 115,1. 16. Between 4 work’ and 4 Mir ’ insert ‘of.’ 

Do. 1. 26. For 4 My * read 4 Thy.’ 

P. 125, note 2,1. 1. For 4 Tawawls ’ read 4 Tawawis. 

P. 130,1L 1, 26. | For 4 4 Abdu-u-nabI ’ read 4 ‘Abdun- 

P. 131,11. 12, 21, and n. 4,1. 6 J nabi.’ 

P. 139, note 3. For 4 test' read 4 text.’ 

P. 147, note 1, 1.3. For 4 Steps to prophethood ' read ‘Degrees in 
4 prophet-hood.’ 

/• / o 

P. 169, note 3. For read 

P. 173, note 1,1. 1. For ; Dilhi ’ read 4 Dihll. 

P. 178, note 1,1. 4. For 4 Shah ’ read 4 Khan.’ 

P. 198,1. 19. For 4 qaaidah ’ read 4 qasldah.' 

P. 210, note 6,1. 4 (on p. 211). For * approbrious ’ read 4 opprobrious.’ 

P. 216, note 2,1. 2. For 4 BTjapSr 5 read 4 BijSpur.’ 

P. 217, 1. 2. For 4 Raku ’ read 4 Kaku.’ 

P. 239,1. 4. For 4 Tazkirah ’ read 4 Tazkirah.' 

P. 240, note 3,1. 2. For 4 Badoani ’ read 4 Badaoni.’ 

P. 241,1. 16. For 4 Ka'bah ’ read 4 Ka'bah .’ 

P. 246, last line. For 4 §ubuhi’ read 4 §abuhi.’ 

P. 249, note 1,1. 1. For 4 sleeps ’ read 4 sleep.’ 

P. 262, note 1, 1. 4. For 4 ShSmla ’ read 4 Shamlu. 

P. 283, note 4, 1. 6. For 4 Tairaur 5 read 4 Timur.’ 

P. 300,1. 14. For 4 lives ’ read 4 lines.’ 

P. 318, note 2,1. 14. For 4 takhalua ’ read 4 takhalhw.' 

P. 329, note 1, 1. 8. For 4 bighas ’ read 4 bighaa.' 

P. 348, note 2, 11. 1 and 2. For 4 conservation ’ read 4 conversation.’ 

P. 362, 1. 14. For * 4 Aqil 3 read 4 Aqil.’ 

P. 376. For note 3 substitute 4 The poem by J5ml.’ 
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Errata. 


P. 405, note 3. For ‘ magians’ read * Magians.’ 

P. 408, 1. 24. For * Fuslni * read * FuBunl.’ 

P 425, note 5,1. I. For 4 Salaiman ’ read * SulaimSn,’ 

P. 436, 1. 1. For 4 Shlrar ’ read 4 Shiraz.* 

P. 473,1. 17. For 4 Majnlms ’ read ‘ Majnuns.’ 

Do. note 1,1. 9. For 4 $afdviyya ’ read 4 Safaviyya * 

P. 493, 1. 19. For 4 Nasilu * read 4 Nasi hi.’ 

Do. note 2. Insert 44 397 ” after 4 p.’ and dele 44 note.” 

P. 495, note 3, 1. 2 (on p. 496). For 4 Sfiqir&ma ’ read * Saqina 
P. 530, I. 19. For 4 Muslims * read 4 Muslims.’ 
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